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Our unceasing search for better ways 
to cure, flavor and season meats, has 
led to many notable advances in 


food technology. 


The scientific know-how gained in our 
research activities over the years, and 
our long experience in meat process- 


ing methods and techniques, are at 


, & £ 4% £ RVA iL 3 a = the service of the meat industry. 
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Model 70-X Silent Cutter illustrated saves up to 10% in proces- 
sing costs. It offers “Full-Flo” side unloading, automatic lubrication, 
positive locking micro-knife collars, centralized controls and self- 
aligning bowl scraper plus five additional operating, sanitary and 


safety features. Capacity is 
800 pounds. 


® Packers Using Buffalo Machines 
in San Francisco and the Bay Area 


Packer No. of Machines 


American Home Foods, Inc. ...................+ 2 
California Golden State Salami Co. .......... 


nN 












Calo Dog Food Co. Ine. ................... ae 
Chip Steak Company ........ on 
Dennison's Foods ...... a oe 
Holly Meat Company ....... oe 
Plantation Packing Co. ... a 
I nak UcLs sosksesiwssesibnccronesneessvase 2 
John Morrell & Company ......................... 2 
Miller Packing Company ....... eS | 
UII «esis ncyessessaneesudbodsczonctnesate 2 
Pacific Const Salami Co. ...........0...0:000000000 3 
Richards & Pringel ..... Wcebsdepoastheercnieel 1 
NE ccc cab ebechsebosenasccscvecebauseesnes 2 


Southern Pacific Company ........................ 1 











Armour & Co. (Virden Plant) ................ 3 
California Meat Co. ......... i ae. | 
Del Monte Meat Company ......................... 4 
BN NG NED sa ssissaccdincsscavssveseoccssesteceones 1 
Dubuque Packing Co. . ae! 
Evergood Pork Store eee | 
Foster Lunch System, Ltd. ......-................. 1 
Fotenos Brother ..............cccssesseseseeseesesenees 1 
Frank Eood Company os ee 
COG: Be GORA 20.0000. 00cccrcsecccccsescscnceses 5 
Gloria Sausage Company .............. 2.000006. 1 
Golden Gate Sausage Company eri 
Heineman & Stern .................... . 4 











Edward L. Hueck Corp. ..... pase 
George A. Horme! ....... ey 





Kingan & Company ..... aoe 
Oy PACKING GOMPANY ...0...00ccccccccsessccveees 2 
I IN css cncbasbusavenssnssecnetinses 4 
H. Moffat Company .... 4 
P. C. Molinari & Sons ....... 2 
Shenson Purity Sausage Co. ..... 3 
P. F. Rathjens & Sons ....... con 
Roma Sausage Factory ... ies 
a cccsansavonnvsesangcevencbe 2 
San Francisco Sausage Factory .................. 2 
Schwarz's Sausage Co. ............. ica 
INI TMI nas vercenciesonssnccaccssescastsoses 1 
Shenson Purity Meat Co. ...................000000 1 
Swift & Company ................... Ss 
Swiss Italian Sausage Factory l 
eI on 5 cok. ov esucrvussessssncnegssenasons 5 
PIE IID ID. ni sehsspscescccsivecnnssessocienss 5 
Polleti S ge Co. 3 















In San Francisco 
and the Bay Area 
48 PACKERS USE 141 BUFFALO MACHINES * 


There’s a good reason why Buffalo Sausage Machinery is used in such a major- 
ity of the nation’s Packing Plants... it lives up to the Buffalo reputation for 
reliability and economy. Buffalo brings you only thoroughly tested features 
backed by 85 years of continuous, specialized experience. This is something 
to remember when you order new machinery for your plant. 


*THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF SAUSAGE MAKING MACHINERY 
SILENT CUTTERS STUFFERS GRINDERS 


in capacities from in capacities from in capacities from 
20 to 800 Ibs, 60 to 1,000 Ibs. 1,000 to 15,000 Ibs. 
per hr. 


QUALITY SAUSAGE MACHINERY 


for more than 85 years 


John E. Smith’s Sons Co. 


MIXERS 
standard and vacuum 
in capacities from 
75 to 2,000 Ibs. 


50 Broadway _—éBuffalo 3, N.Y. 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 
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Unions Reopen Contracts, Ask Wage Hike 


A joint demand for a wage increase for 120,000 employes of 
Armour and Company, Swift & Company, Wilson & Co. and 
Cudahy Packing Co. was announced this week by the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, CIO, and Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL. The 
contracts with the companies on wages were reopened Tuesday, 
it was revealed in a joint statement by Earl Jimerson, president 
of the AFL union, and Ralph Helstein, president of the CIO 
union. No specific pay increase was asked. 

The AFL contract expires August 11 and the CIO contract 
on September 1. Wage negotiations with the large national pack- 
ers customarily set the pattern for the entire industry. The two 
unions last year signed a mutual assistance pact and worked 
together during 1953 contract bargaining sessions. At that time 
they received a 5c general wage-increase and company-financed 
hospitalization and surgical benefit insurance plans with full 
family coverage. 


Push Being Planned for Scraps, Tankage 


Plans for a research and sales promotional program for meat 
scraps and tankage equivalent to that now being sponsored for 
tallow and grease will be among the subjects discussed at a meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the National Renderers Associa- 
tion March 15 and 16 at the Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia. The 
association’s animal protein committee met in Chicago recently to 
prepare recommendations for such a program. Committee mem- 
bers also heard progress reports at the American Meat Institute 
Foundation on the meat scrap and tankage research project of 
which the National Renderers Association is a joint sponsor. 
Ralph Van Hoven, vice president of the association and chairman 
of the committee, will tell of the current research project and 
recommendations for the expanded program. 


Proposed Hog Grade Changes Rejected 


Rejection by the industry of proposed changes in the grade 
designations for slaughter barrows, gilts and pork carcasses has 
been announced by the Department of Agriculture. The changes, 
proposed by the Swine Industry Committee, would have sub- 
stituted “Meat” for Choice No. 1, “Good” for Choice No. 2 and 
“Overfat” for Choice No. 3. The USDA said that solicited com- 
ments from industry showed only 22 per cent in favor, 21 per 
cent expressing some agreement, 32 per cent favoring the present 
grade designations and 23 per cent favoring neither present nor 
proposed designations and suggesting numerous alternatives. 
Immediate further study will be given to the problem of finding 
grade designations that will satisfy the industry and also reflect 
consumer preference back to packers and growers, the USDA 
said. 














Association gains greater 
influence in West as mem- 
bership climbs to a record 


438 and convention atten- 


dance soars to 1718. 
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Q ounded 40 per cent 

to a new high o 8 attested the growing interest 

of the meat industry of the West in its own trade 
organization—the Western States Meat Packers Associa- 
tion—as well as in regional and national industry 
problems. 

The 1954 convention of WSMPA was held at the Palace 
Hotel in San Francisco on February 17, 18 and 19 and 
was attended by meat packers, sausage manufacturers, 
boners, renderers and other industry companies from 11 
western and some midwestern states, as well as represen- 
tatives of supply firms, marketing agencies and others 
from all over the country. Forty-four companies displayed 
their products in 55 booths in the suppliers’ exposition 
and 31 firms maintained hospitality headquarters for the 
packers on various floors of the hotel. 

In convention sessions and informal discussions consid- 
erable attention was devoted to problems which will result 
from continued heavy marketings of beef cattle in the face 
of slightly lower consumer purchasing power. Believing, 
however, that their own promotional efforts and those of 
other agencies stabilized marketings and the price struc- 
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Building Under WSMPA 


ture during 1953, members and officers of the association 
are determined to support further beef promotion in 1954, 
both on a regional and national scale. 

Voicing strong approval of the cattle industry’s refusal 
to ask for government subsidies, even while “taking a 
licking,” the association passed a resolution actively favor- 
ing “Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s program of flex- 
ible price supports on basic commodities rather than the 
present rigid price support program.” 

WSMPA also recommended that Beale Air Force Base 
at Marysville, Cal., with its 87,000 acres and extensive 
improvements, be chosen as the site of the proposed Air 
Force Academy. 

Stepping down after serving for two years as chairman 
of the board of directors of the Western States Meat 
Packers Association, G. F. Chambers of Valley Packing 
Co., Salem, Ore., was replaced by Nate Morantz of the 
State Packing Co., Los Angeles. E. F. Forbes was re- 
affirmed in the key posts of president and general man- 
ager. Henry Kruse of the Seattle Packing Co., Seattle, 
was re-elected secretary and Anne Bowden was named 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer. Anton Rieder, 
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Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles, was continued as treas- 
urer of the organization. 

Vice presidents of WSMPA for 1954-55 are Douglas 
Allan, James Allan & Sons, San Francisco; Thomas Car- 
stens, Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; Nate Mor- 
antz, State Packing Co., Los Angeles; Albert T. Luer, 
Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles, and C. F. Moore, Ogden 
Dressed Meat Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Directors elected for three-year terms expiring in Feb- 
ruary, 1957, included Douglas Allan, James Allan & Sons, 
San Francisco; G. F. Chambers, Valley Packing Co., 
Salem, Ore.; Wade Parker, Pacific Meat Co., Portland; 
Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., Seattle; Alden D. 
Mace, Mace Meat Co., Dixon, Cal.; Thomas Carstens, 
Carstens Packing Co., Tacoma, Wash.; C. F. Moore, 
Ogden Dressed Meat Co., Ogden, Utah; Anton Rieder, 
Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles; Sam Rudnick, Kern 
Valley Packing Co., Bakersfield, Cal.; C. P. Shaffer, Mid- 
land Empire Packing Co., Billings, Mont., and George S. 
Wright, Wright Packing Co., National City, €al. 

Treasurer Anton Rieder reported to the members that 
in spite of heavy public relations and legal expenses dur- 
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ing the year, the association operated within its budget 
and added a substantial sum to its six-figure surplus. 

Secretary Henry J. Kruse told the conventioneers that 
WSMPA today has 438 members—the largest number in 
its history—compared with 409 last year. He commented 
that the showing was especially gratifying in view of the 
fact that some decrease might have been expected because 
of losses in feeding and processing cattle during the early 
months of 1953. 

After lauding the efforts of packers, wholesalers, job- 
bers and others during the 1953 beef promotional cam- 


G. F. CHAMBERS, re- 
tiring chairman of the 
board: “We are more 
than ever before a very 
potent factor in our in- 
dustry, not only in our 
own area but nationally 
as well. No voice of the 
industry is more listen- 
ed to than is our own 
in the nation’s capital.” 


paign, retiring chairman G. F. Chambers told WSMPA 
members: 

“We must not rest on our oars. We face conditions in 
1954 that will call for expanded efforts and a highly 
intensive promotional campaign, not only to hold the 
line, but to increase meat consumption, particularly beef. 
All signs point to extra heavy marketings of grass-fed 
cattle later this year which will call upon all segments of 
the industry to cooperate in a consumer educational cam- 
paign on the use of economy cuts of beef. 

“Indications are that the buying power of the people 
is going to be high enough to enable us to sell them 150 
lbs. of meat or more per capita in 1954. However, we 


HENRY J. KRUSE, 
secretary of WSMPA: 
“I think we would have 
had a lot more casual- 
ties among the cattle- 
men if we hadn’t early 
last year recognized we 
were going to have a 
lot of beef to sell and 
put our promotional 
efforts under way.” 





cannot do it without hard work on the part of each branch 
of the industry. 

“The profits of our business—or rather the lack of them 
—should still be paramount in the minds of each of us. 
Industry-wide figures are not available for 1953, but 
indications are that most packers did a little better profit- 
wise in 1953 than in 1952, but to say that the profits still 
are grossly inadequate is putting it very mildly. It is very 
unlikely that the net profits of all meat packers will exceed 
$80,000,000 for 1953. If this amount had been wiped out 
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completely, it would have made a difference of about $2 
in the yearly budget of an average family of four persons. 

“To some extent this matter of small profits is inherent 
in our industry—for reasons that have been often enumer- 
ated. However, even while acknowledging these handi- 
caps, we should in every way watch our individual 
operations to keep raw material and production costs well 
below our break-even point. Sales prices should be gov- 
erned by costs, plus a reasonable profit, and not by a 
willy-nilly method of meeting competition. Packers who 
would succeed must constantly be on the prowl for labor- 
saving and cost-cutting devices.” 

Vice president Albert T. Luer voiced a direct challenge 
to packers and other businessmen when he asked WSMPA 
members: 

“What are you and I doing right now to help bring 
about an orderly readjustment of our business economy ? 
You and I, not the government?” 

“Eisenhower’s election,” he continued, “is a mandate 
to stop leaning on the government and to do things for 


ALBERT T. LUER, 
vice president of 
WSMPA: “The White 
House is betting that 
private industry will 
take the rubber band 
off its bank roll and 
continue its vast pro- 
gram of private invest- 
ment. Failure on the 
part of industry will 
doom the administra- 
tion politically.” 


ourselves. Business was given the green light to get back 
in the saddle. We asked for a chance to prove that this 
country could enjoy a peacetime prosperity, built upon 
sound business principles such as free enterprise and a 
balanced budget, instead of a wartime prosperity with its 
deficit spending, inflation and depreciation of the dollar. 

“The real task of readjustment after a boom is not 
performed by the government but by business. There are 
still some small pressure groups who are dying hard, as 
witness the so-called cattlemen’s march to Washington. 

“If business fails under this present administration in 
its solemn duty to extricate our economy from the terrible 
mess that 20 years of government extravagance, controls 
and mismanagement have brought about, then I would 
say that there isn’t a person in this room who will live to 
see our economy back on a sound basis.” 

President E. F. Forbes warned WSMPA that packers 
not only face a big selling job in the year ahead, but must 
also correct public misunderstanding of the industry. Cit- 
ing the Roper report on consumer opinion, Forbes told 
the group that about three-fourths of the people think 
meat prices are too high; about one-half of the people 
believe meat business profits are too high, and many con- 
sumers believe that packers have more control over meat 
prices than they actually do. 

After pointing out that uncomfortably high percentages 
of the public believe they would get as much meat, 
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cheaper meat and as good or better meat if there were no 
packers, Forbes declared: 

“These unfavorable attitudes about our industry hurt 
us. They hurt us as an industry and individually also 
because we are the industry to our employes, our com- 
munities, our customers, suppliers and friends. What 
people think about us is wrong and untrue, but that 
doesn’t change the situation. 

“We must sell ourselves to the public. This is a long, 
hard job, because attitudes change slowly. The industry 


DOUGLAS ALLAN, 
vice president of 
WSMPA: “Our two 
speakers, Jay Taylor 
and R. C. Pollock, are 
well fitted to tell you 
about two important 
phases of meat industry 
activity—production 
and promotion.” 





must make every effort and use every approach to clear 
up these misunderstandings, and through advertising and 
other media tell people the truth about our industry. 

“Our poster campaign is one method by which we can 
do it; we show our good will to the general public by 
donating truck poster space for community and national 
drives. More packers should equip their trucks with poster 
holders to carry the meat promotional posters such as 
we have developed and other appeals as well. 

“I want to mention the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and its tremendous promotional work. It is the 
logical agency to spearhead our efforts to sell more meat 
and particularly more beef. I was rather surprised to hear 
R. C. Pollock say that the Board was collecting about 
$12,000 out in this state and spending about $50,000. I 
want this association to go on record as saying to the 
cattle people: ‘If you ask us to hold out 50c a car for 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board, we will do it, 
and will forward that money to the Board for beef pro- 
motion.’ And in view of the fact that the Board is oper- 
ating right in our own territory at a deficit, I hope 
every member who makes these deductions and sends 
them on to the Board will also match that money at 50c 
a car from his own company. 

“Another matter is the work of the Leather Industries 


ANTON RIEDER, 
treasurer of WSMPA: 
“It is my pleasure to 
report to you that in 
1953 the association 
operated within its rev- 
enues and had an ex- 
cess of income over ex- 
penditures for the year 
which resulted in a sub- 
stantial addition to the 
association surplus.” 
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of America. They are doing a grand job in promoting 
the consumption of leather. All they ask each company 
to do is to donate $2 per carload of hides. This 5 mills 
per hide is a very small sum to give to promote the 
consumption of our most important by product.” 

Commenting on regional activities of the association, 
Forbes said: 

“We are continuously fighting applications for reduced 
freight rates on meats and on by-products into this area. 
There is now pending an eastern livestock case, and it is 
our understanding that if the packers in the Midwest win, 
they are going to enter a new westbound rate case to lower 
rates on meats from the Midwest to the Pacific Coast. 
We will have to fight that and the general freight case, 
and probably at a cost of anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000. So I hope that the eastern packers will win their 
livestock case, so that the Midwest packers will be dis- 
couraged from entering the new proposed westbound 
meat rate case. 

“We have had a lot to do with unfair trade practices 
by national companies. Some of these we have been able 
to get eliminated, but there are others which we haven't, 
such as the 1 cent meat sale that is going on in various 
stores in Washington. A sausage coupon campaign which 
was carried on by one packer a year ago last summer has 
been discontinued at our request. That type of selling is 


HAROLD KUMMER, 
chairman of the nomin- 
ating committee: “We 
believe we have chosen 
able officers and direc- 
tors to carry on the 
work of Western States 
Meat Packers Associa- 
tion in 1954-55.” 





something new in the industry and it is a field in which 
our independent packers cannot compete.” 

Forbes also urged WSMPA members to participate 
more widely in the welfare insurance program sponsored 
by the association. He pointed out that the ratio of loss 
to premiums has been unfavorable to the underwriters 
because of limited participation in the plan and cautioned 
that continuance of this situation would mean higher in- 
surance rates. 

The warning that “we’re not out of the woods yet” 
was implicit in the talk by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, deputy 
administrator of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, U. S. Department of Agriculture, on “Plans for 
Eradication of VE in Hogs in 1954” at the general 
session on February 18. Dr. Clarkson said that while 
VE had apparently been “contained” in California and 
some of the northeastern seaboard states, freak outbreaks, 
such as the one that recently occurred in Arkansas, might 
be expected in the future. 

Dr. Clarkson pointed out that while most of the 
states now have regulations or laws calling for the cook- 
ing of garbage fed to hogs, it will probably be some 
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time before these rules can be fully enforced; some states 
do not require garbage cooking. He noted that Cali- 
fornia authorities are working on a program under which 
some major areas in which hogs are grain-fed can be 
freed from the quarantine and other restrictions which 
will still apply where garbage feeding exists. 

Scabies in sheep and cattle and cancer eye in cattle 
are animal diseases that require watching by the live- 


ALLAN J. PETER- 
SON, chairman of the 
hide committee: “One 
of the most important 
means of extending sup- 
port and aid io the hide 
industry is by partic- 
ipating actively in pro- 
motional endeavors and 
lending full coopera- 
tion to Leather Indus- 
tries of America.” 





stock and meat industry and government authorities, 
according to Dr. Clarkson. 

Current research continues to offer proof that in- 
edible fats are valuable in animal feeds, according to 
Dr. G. W. Newell, senior biochemist, Stanford Research 
Institute, Palo Alto, Cal., who spoke (see page 61) at 
the general session on Thursday morning. Dr. Newell 
warned, however, that the tallow and grease price level 
constitutes a factor which may limit the use of fats in 
this field. 

Cooperation between the different segments of the 
livestock and meat industry, such as exists in the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board and in joint pro- 
motional efforts on beef, constitutes one of the most hope- 
ful developments of recent years, Jay Taylor, president 
of the American National Cattlemen’s Association, told 
WSMPA members. Taylor lashed out at agricultural 
subsidies, such as butter supports, and said that the 


L. BLAINE LILJEN- 
QUIST, Washington 
representative of 
WSMPA: “The associa- 
tion is requesting Con- 
gress to increase appro- 
priations for fats and 
oils research from the 
$400,000 now being ex- 
pended annually to a 
total of $650,000 for 
the new fiscal year.” 





cattle industry would continue to spurn them. He sug- 
gested that packers should give consideration to expand- 
ing outlets for lower grade beef, such as in sausage, 
and urged continuance of government purchases of some 
types of processed beef. Taylor declared the livestock 
and meat industry should stand fast on its “buy Amer- 
ican” program with regard to meat products. 

The cattle spokesman also warned that drought con- 
ditions still prevail in the Southwest and east of the 
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Rockies and that the situation might result in very heavy 
marketings of cattle during 1954. He said that the 
drought had already resulted in a big setback for the 
cattle industry since losses and lack of funds had stopped 
range improvement and other programs. 

R. C. Pollock, general manager, National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, told the conventioneers (see page 89) 
that the Meat Board is doing a meat research and edu- 
cational job that no other agency can perform. He 
described some of the work being done by the Board 
on the West Coast and throughout the nation and ap- 
pealed for financial aid in carrying out this effort. 

An overflow audience on Friday afternoon, February 
19, heard Major General William F. Dean, Sixth Army, 
Presidio, describe his experiences with Communism pre- 
ceding the outbreak and during the Korean war (see 
page 53). General Dean declared that Asiatics are 
hungry for meat, even though they seldom have it. He 
implied that the battle against Communism in Asia will 
not be an easy one, and that Americans must not believe 
that Red doctrines do not have acceptance among Asiatic 
peoples. 

The painful process by which the administration is 
attempting to bring flexibility, order and reason into 


HUGO DEL PERO, re- 
porting on work of la- 
bor committee: “The 
group has a three-point 
program calling for 
compilation of labor 
facts and figures, study 
of union contracts and 
encouragement of 
group insurance plans 
for employes.” 


the costly and surplus-encouraging agricultural program 
was described (see page 41) by J. Earl Coke, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, who spoke for Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. The latter was unable 
to come to the convention because of illness. 

Some of the most interesting and important work of 
the convention was done at the committee and special 
meetings held on Wednesday, February 17. The sausage 
session, which dealt with pre-packaging (see page 69). 
and the joint meetings of the beef and beef ‘boners com- 
mittees, drew big crowds; significant work was reported 
(see page 98) by the accounting committee. 

HIDES: Under chairman Allan J. Peterson of Walti- 
Schilling Co. the committee approved the protest by 
WSMPA and the Western Livestock Industry and Meat 
Council against the application sponsored by California 
tanners for lower rail freight rates on hides from Denver 
and Midwest points to the Pacific Coast. 

Jack Weiller of Jack Weiller & Co., Chicago, a director 
of Leather Industries of America, reported on the 
progress made by the association in its promotional cam- 
paign to increase consumption of leather. The hide com- 
mittee recommended that WSMPA members support the 
Leather Industries campaign by contributing at least $2 
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per car of hides sold. WSMPA plans to emphasize 
leather gifts in truck poster advertising planned for 
mid-year, 1954. 

TALLOW AND GREASE: The committee under 
chairman Lloyd Hygelund, Crown By-Products Co., heard 
Dr. L. M. Richards of Stanford Research Institute, Palo 
Alto, report on the program of Tallow Research In- 
corporated. He covered the field of general research 
being conducted in the country and gave production 
and consumption statistics. He pointed out that in 1952, 
32 per cent of the total production of tallow was ex- 
ported; while in 1953, the percentage of tallow exported 
increased to 43. Although the amount of tallow used 


BEN GAMBORD, 
chairman of the com- 
mittee on buying live- 
stock subject to inspec- 
tion: “A conference of 
cattlemen, feeders, auc- 
tion yard associations, 
wool growers, hog rais- 
ers and others will be 
called to unify thinking 
on a California pro- 
posal requiring inspec- 
tion prior to sale.” 


in soap and soap products did decline somewhat during 
1953 from 1952, the tonnage was small enough to make 
no appreciable effect upon the industry. 

Dr. Richards enumerated some of the most important 
uses for tallow discovered through means of research 
during recent years: 1) Hot dip tinning; 2) Ozone 
oxidation of tallow (as used in plastic industry); 3) 
Tallow alcohol sulphinates as used in the manufacture 
of detergents, and 4) Fats in feeds. 

He stressed the importance of fats in feeds, pointing 
out that this use presented the greatest immediate poten- 


PROSSER CLARK, 
chairman of the mar- 
keting agencies com- 
mittee “On matters af- 
fecting wide areas of 
the industry it is gen- 
erally more satisfactory 
to be governed by sta- 
tute than by regula- 
tion.” 





tial. In speaking on the future outlook for tallow and 
grease, he stated that consumption would be greatly de- 
termined by price and that unless the price stayed within 
10c per pound maximum, present markets would be lost 
entirely. 

L. Blaine Liljenquist, WSMPA Washington represen- 
tative, made a general report to the committee on the 
status of federal research in fats and oils. He stated 
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there was considerable pressure to try to increase gov- 
ernment appropriations for such research from $400,000 
annually to $650,000. He noted that the Association 
is making a serious effort to interest the government in 
sponsoring research in fats and oils on the West Coast. 

The committee recommended that the association con- 
tribute again to Tallow Research Incorporated. The com- 
mittee further recommended that the association en- 
deavor to secure appropriations from the government to 
develop work now being conducted by Tallow Research 
Incorporated. 

LABOR COMMITTEE: The group under acting 
chairman Glenn Taylor, Anker Meat Co., Modesto, Cal., 
made the following recommendations to the association: 

(1) WSMPA compile, classify and evaluate impor- 
tant labor statistics and material and disseminate the 
information to association members in a labor informa- 
tion bulletin. 

(2) The association make a detailed study of labor 
contracts representing the various areas throughout the 
nine western states to determine minimum-maximum 
wage scales, fringe benefits, job classifications, health 
and welfare benefits as well as other contract conditions. 


CALVERT, reporting 
for the beef boners 
committee: “The com- 
mittee extends to Col. 
Russell McNellis and 
his staff, and to the pro- 
curement people of the 
Oakland Quartermaster 
Market Center, their 
appreciation for the 
very apparent improve- 
ment in relations.” 





A report would then be prepared and presented through 
the labor information bulletin to association membership. 

(3) That the membership give serious consideration 
to establishing a pension plan for employes. This could 
be done on the basis of either a voluntary group plan 
sponsored by the association or worked out on individual 
company programs. 

(4) That all member companies avail themselves of 
the association-sponsored group insurance plan for em- 
ployes. It was pointed out that all companies must sup- 
port this program if it is to succeed. With an increase 
in the number of company subscriptions the rates can 
be held down, while if the number of subscribers to this 
plan is reduced, the rates will increase of necessity. 

BUYING LIVESTOCK SUBJECT TO INSPECTION: 
After discussing a proposed bill which would add to the 
California State Agricultural Code provisions requiring 
inspection prior to sale (intrastate) of all animals to 
be slaughtered for human consumption, the committee 
decided that further discussions should be held with 
cattlemen, feeders, auction yard associations, wool grow- 
ers, hog raisers and other groups. The committee, under 
Ben Gambord of the Gambord Meat Co., recognized that 
the proposed legislation might become a pilot measure 
for bills in other states. 

It is hoped that a more finished bill can be drafted 
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LET'S TABLE the matter while we 
pause for a picture says Allan E. 
Peterson, at head of table, who 
presided at Hide Committee 
meeting Wednesday afternoon. 


that will embody suggestions made at the meeting. 

BEEF AND BEEF BONERS: Paul Doss, chief of the 
meat and meat products and water foods division, De- 
partment of the Army; Col. Russell McNellis, officer in 
charge of Veterinary Corps, Sixth Army; Joseph C. 
Levy of the California state division on apprenticeship 
standards, and Stanley Mars, national supervisor of the 
federal meat grading service, participated in the meet- 
ing. Colonel McNellis reported on some changes con- 
templated in connection with Army veterinary inspec- 
tion, particularly with regard to heifer beef. He stated 
that the specifications would be slightly revised so that 
heifers showing some ducts and with some evidence of 
clear lactation would be acceptable to the Army. He 
also described the manner in which the Army would 
require the hindquarter to be cut. McNellis explained 
pre-award inspection which will be helpful to new bidders 
since it will prevent them from assuming contracts un- 
less their physical facilities permit fulfillment. 

Chairman Henry J. Kruse predicted that extra beef 
promotional effort will again be needed in 1954 and 
ascribed success of the 1953 campaign to the excellent 
teamwork shown by all segments of the industry. J. 
Edgar Dick, executive secretary of the California Cattle- 
men’s Association, expressed the group’s desire to keep 
up the momentum of beef promotion and willingness to 
contribute to an advertising campaign. 

At a later meeting of the boners committee. under 
the chairmanship of Armando J. Flocchini there was 
general discussion of specifications for Army boneless beef. 
Army representatives reported that some changes are 
being made in specifications which will prove of benefit 
to western boners. Other changes suggested by West 
Coast vendors have been taken under advisement and 
will be referred to the Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute in Chicago. 

It was suggested that a recommendation be made by 
the association to the Quartermaster Market Center Sys- 
tem Field Headquarters in Chicago that new tests be 
carried out with a view to changing the size of the plates 
required in specifications for the ground component of 
four-way boneless beef. 

MARKETING AGENCIES: The committee, which is 
headed by Proser Clark of Benson, Bodine & Clark Com- 
mission Co., considered two regulatory proposals now be- 
fore Congress. The group gave limited approval to the 
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Dworshak bill, which would require the bonding of any 
marketing agency, dealer or packer, but with the condition 
that the measure should be amended to prevent dupli- 
cate bonding requirements where the packer is already 
bonded under state law or a central market rule. The 
committee considered the bill to be progressive in that 
it is an attempt to prevent future losses on the part of 
producers, stockyards and marketing agencies through 
the financial failure of marginal operators in the pack- 
ing business. 

The committee also discussed proposed changes in the 
Packers and Stockyards Act and agreed on the principle 
that on matters affecting wide areas of the industry, it 
is more satisfactory to be governed by statute than by 
regulation. The committee voted to recommend that 
the association oppose the proposed changes in the P & S 
law. 

In view of the fact that VE appears to be under con- 
trol, the committee recommended that the present regu- 
lation on disinfecting and cleaning rail cars for hogs 
should be continued beyond April 1 (when earlier and 
more stringent regulations are scheduled for reinstate- 
ment) and remain in effect until conditions justify elim- 
ination of all controls. 

It was agreed that the chief of the Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, USDA, should be advised of the 
hope that his office can be utilized as a national control 
point in transmitting regulations pertaining to sanitary 
controls through the nationwide wire facilities of the 
Market News Service to carrier interests, packers, stock- 
yards companies, livestock exchanges and other live- 
stock buying and selling agencies. 

ANIMAL DISEASES: The group heard an account 
by Dr. M. R. Clarkson, deputy administrator, USDA 
Agricultural Research Administration, on the fight being 
made against foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico and the 
measures taken to protect the United States. Clarkson 
also analyzed the current status of the campaign against 
VE (see page 84) and discussed other meat animal 
diseases which are troublesome to producers and packers 
at the present time. 

Dr. J. A. Stuart, administrator of the Division of Ani- 
mal Industry of California, discussed in detail the plans 
of his department looking to the gradual eradication of 
VE and the lifting of all state and federal quarantines. 
These include the setting up of non-quarantine areas in 
grain feeding sections of the state. 

SAUSAGE: Following talks by Chris Finkbeiner, 
president of the Little Rock Packing Co., and H. B. Tom- 
son of Marathon Corp. (see pages 69 and 71), many 
members of the large audience participated in panel dis- 
cussion. The committee under the chairmanship of Joseph 
Enos, Pureta Sausage Co., recommended that a section of 
each WSMPA bulletin be devoted to sausage items, if and 
when the association engages a man to handle sausage 
industry problems, and that the association sponsor more 
advertising on sausage products in line with the cam- 
paign to increase beef consumption. 

ACCOUNTING: Completion of important work on two 
chapters of the accounting manual dealing with fringe 
labor costs and feed lot accounting was announced by 
the committee (see page 98). 

Pictures of the annual dinner dance and other social 
activities connected with the convention are shown on 
pages 91 and 56. 
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FARM PROGRAM 





Government Aim Is Gradual, 
Orderly Adjustment 


— past 25 years have brought remarkable changes to 

this western region. A vast tide of people has moved 
into the West from other parts of the nation. Immigra- 
tion and natural growth have increased the population 
of the 12 western states, including Texas, by two-thirds. 
This increase has been especially striking in the past 
decade — and you are still growing. 

This tremendous development has brought, and will 
continue to bring, substantial changes in the pattern of 
livestock production and consumption in the West. A 
broader, stronger foundation has come into being for 
this whole industry. Formerly, a large share of the meat 
animals you produced was shipped to the Corn Belt for 
fattening and then to the eastern markets. But in recent 
years a larger and larger share of western production has 
been going to supply western consumers. 

By 1955 the western states will have approximately 
33,000,000 people, more than twice as many as in 1925. 
If present meat consumption per person can be main- 
tained, a big increase in western consumption of meat 
animals is in the making. 

We expect the population in this region to grow by 
about 3,000,000 in the 1953-55 period. If all the meat 
required to supply the demand for this added population 
were to come from western slaughter, over 500,000 more 
cattle and calves would need to be slaughtered here in 
1955 than just a year ago. 

This is the prospect just ahead. Still larger growth 
in the regional market for livestock products can be ex- 
pected farther down the road. The West is the fastest 
growing part of a rapidly expanding nation. By 1975, 
our national population will probably be over 200,000,000, 
five persons for every four we now have. 

Certainly this is an encouraging picture. The future 
of livestock producers and processors in this region looks 
bright. The basic outlook is improving day by day. Meat 
is a symbol of good living. The American people like 
meat. And the number of our people is growing. 

Mind you, I’m not discounting the severe problems 
we now face. Many cattlemen are in real difficulty. 
Ranchers, especially, are feeling the cost-price squeeze. 
The feeder who generally winds up his operation in a 
year’s time or less has a fair chance to make a new start. 

But the rancher faces different conditions. His opera- 
tions are spread over several years. He can’t start out 
fresh with each new year. Despite the recent strength 
in prices of lower grades of cattle, we in the USDA are 
getting set for new difficulties when the heavy runs of 
cattle come off the ranges next fall. 

When the present administration took office a year 
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U. S. Secretary of 
Agriculture: “We are 
getting set for new 
difficulties when the 
heavy runs of catile 


come off the ranges 
next fall.” 








ago, farm prices had been on the downgrade for over 
two years and warehouses were bulging with government- 
held surpluses. Cattle prices were leading the decline. 
Cattle numbers were larger than ever before. Then the 
most widespread drought since 1936 struck a large part 
of the nation. Cattle marketings, swollen by distress 
sales, rose to unprecedented levels. 

These were the problems we faced. We had to act 
fast — and act right—to head off a major disaster. 
There was no margin for error. There was no time to 
build new tools, new programs and policies. We pitched 
in and used the old ones the best way we could, both for 
crops and livestock. 

I would like to list for you some of the actions we 
took with respect to cattle during the past year. 

The Department of Agriculture bought — and is mov- 
ing into consumption and exports largely outside of 
regular market channels —the equivalent of 865,000 
head of low-grade cattle. This purchase program was 
timed to reach its peak during the fall period of heaviest 
marketings. It cost $100,000,000. But you can guess 
how much lower cattle prices would have been without 
this program. 

As the drought developed we set up an emergency 
feed program. More than 1,200,000 tons of low cost 
feed were made available to drought-stricken farmers. 
Nearly $28,000,000 in emergency credit was provided 
to almost 3,000 farmers. We made disaster loans total- 
ing over $12,500,000 to 7,700 farmers and stockmen. 
To cope with the problem of unusually heavy market- 
ings, the Department participated with meat packers 
and the food industry as a whole in a nationwide beef 
merchandising program. 

You know the results of this concerted action. Despite 
the flood tide of marketings last fall, prices were stabi- 
lized. Through this program — rather than direct price 
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CINNAMON i: actually Cassia which is stronger than 
Cinnamon and American buyers favor it for this reason. 
Batavia Cassia, the dried bark of an evergreen tree, 
is native to Indonesia. 


Asmus Brothers 


spare no effort to 
produce the world’s finest 
spices and seasonings 
—to make your product 
taste better! 
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supports — cattlemen were helped over a most difficult 
period. They are now making the adjustments needed 
to give us a sound, healthy beef business. They are 
producing for use, winning customers, and widening their 
markets. 

You will recall that there was some clamor during 
that period for direct price supports on beef cattle, and 
at high rigid levels. That kind of program has proved 
unworkable even for storable commodities. There was 
a cattle caravan. The Secretary did not yield. And he 
will never support any program, in spite of political 
pressure, which he believes is not in the interests of 
farmers and fair to all our people. 

By winter, as the dust began to settle, it was clear to 
all that the vigorous program of the Department in 
stabilizing the market and encouraging consumption of 
beef was the right program. Beef production and con- 
sumption have risen to new all-time highs. And the 
products have been moved into consumption—into 
stomachs not storage. For beef cattle, there is at this 
time no great surplus overhanging the markets further to 
complicate the remaining adjustment difficulties. We 
could not say the same if the advocates of direct price 
supports had had their way. 

We do not have the heavy hand of government in the 
livestock industry. We have no regimentation— no 
threat to freedom. You have kept control of your in- 
dustry. 

Do you recall some years ago — it was shortly after 
World War II — when price controls had helped create 
an enormous black market in meat? At that time there 
was talk of the government’s commandeering cattle to 
break the so-called cattle strike. 

And do you recall that when the plan to seize cattle 
was dismissed from the area of probabilities, one of the 
major reasons assigned was not that it violated the free- 
doms guaranteed to American citizens under the Con- 
stitution — but that it would be impossible to administer? 

Secretary Benson wishes me to give you this assur- 
ance: Never, under this administration, will there be 
any talk of such a last round-up of American cattle — 
and of American freedoms. 

President Eisenhower last month proposed to the 
Congress a new farm program that will help preserve 
our American way of life. It is a program for all our 
people —for producers and consumers alike. In_ its 
every feature it is designed to serve the best interests 
of agriculture and the whole country. 

The President, in his message to Congress on January 
11, said: “A stable, prosperous and free agriculture is 
essential to the welfare of the United States.” We should 
all remember that as we consider the proposed new 
program. We must have a strong and prosperous agri- 
culture, but it must be a part of a strong and prosperous 
national economy. One cannot prosper without the other. 

Our basic problem in agriculture is how to maintain 
basic economic stability in the face of growing farm 
surpluses. One of the greatest challenges of our time is 
how to live with plenty. Abundance is a blessing, and 
America is the most blessed of nations. Abundance 
assures us we will not go hungry. It promises higher 
living standards in the future. It is a weapon in the 
fight for peace and world understanding. Our challenge 
is to learn how to use our abundance — so that all our 
people benefit. Our challenge is to use it in ways that 
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SOME OFFICERS and directors are, SEATED: Olin Nebergall, D. E. 
Nebergall Meat Co., Albany, Ore.; Alden D. Mace, Mace Meat 
Company of Dixon, Calif.; Henry J. Kruse, Seattle Packing Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; Albert T. Luer, Luer Packing Co., Los Angeles; 
Anton Rieder, Coast Packing Co., Los Angeles; Douglas Allan, 
James Allan & Sons, San Francisco; O. B. Joseph, James Henry 
Packing Co., Seattle, and Frank DeBenedetti, Idaho Meat Packers, 
Inc., Caldwell, Ida. STANDING: E. F. Forbes, WSMPA president 


will strengthen, not threaten, our farm prosperity. 

These objectives were in our President’s mind when 
he recommended a new farm program. Essentially he 
recommended that the new program be built on the 
framework provided by the Agricultural Acts of 1948 
and 1949. By building on present programs, we can 
use the experience we have gained, and we can main- 
tain economic stability while making needed changes. 
The development of farm programs should be evolu- 
tionary, ever changing to meet changing needs. We 
should not think of any farm program as final or per- 
manent. 

The new program would use variable or adjustable 
price supports for all supported commodities beginning 
in 1955. Under the existing program, supports at a rigid 
90 per cent parity are required for the so-called “basic” 
crops — cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, peanuts, and rice. 
Price supports for the other supported commodities can 
vary between 75 and 90 per cent of parity. The new 
program would institute variable supports for all the 
basic commodities, except tobacco. The support would 
range between 75 and 90 per cent of parity, depending 
on the supply levels. 

This is the first step toward a more common sense 
policy on farm prices and supplies. 

Second, the President proposes that all price-supported 
commodities be placed on a fair and comparable basis 
through the uniform use of the modernized parity 
formula, beginning in 1956. This modernized parity 
formula already applies to all farm products except 
cotton, wheat, corn and peanuts. For these crops parity 
is still computed by the old formula, which is tied to 
the 1910-14 period. This results in parity levels ranging 
from about 5 to 20 per cent higher than under the new 
formula. 

To make sure that the changeover to modernized 
parity would be gradual and orderly, changes would be 
limited to five percentage points each year. 

Our agriculture is in transition from a war emergency 
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and general manager; C. H. Christensen, C. H. Christensen Meat 
Co., Tillamook, Ore.; Wade Parker, Pacific Meat Co., Portland, 
Ore.; Marshall Anderson, King's Packing Co., Inc., Nampa, Ida.; 
C. F. Moore, Ogden Dressed Meat Co., Ogden, Utah; Alvin Gunth- 
er, Solano Meat Co., Vallejo, Calif.; G. F. Chambers, Valley Pack- 
ing Co., Salem, Ore.; Harold Kummer, Kummer Meat Co., Hills- 
boro, Ore.; George S. Wright, Wright Packing Co., National City, 
Calif., and Leland Jacobsmuhlen, Arrow Meat Co., Cornelius, Ore. 


to a peacetime economy. The immediate task is to fit 
production to present demand levels and to develop new 
and expanded markets. The new program will help us 
do this job. 

Adjustments from wartime production levels, however 
necessary they may be, are always painful. The keynote 
of this program is gradual and orderly adjustment. 

To further this gradual adjustment the President pro- 
poses to set aside, or insulate, a large part of our sur- 
pluses. He feels that the farmers of this country are the 
chief victims of a surplus situation for which they are 
not responsible. They raised these crops in response to 
calls from their government: for all-out production. 

Now, because they produced for their country, they 
find their markets in jeopardy, their prices depressed 
and their production curtailed by federal controls. Under 
these conditions it is difficult, if not impossible, to make 
orderly adjustments to changing markets. 

So the President has recommended a bold move to set 
this situation right. He suggests that the government set 
aside a larger part of our excess reserves of cotton, 
wheat, vegetable oils and perhaps dairy products. These 
stocks would be insulated from normal trade so they 
would have the least possible effect on the regular opera- 
tion of the market. 

Moreover, these insulated stocks would not be con- 
sidered as part of the total supply in determining price 
support levels under the variable system. The trouble 
is that we have so much cotton and wheat in storage 
that, if counted in the total supply, these stocks would 
drive price supports down to 75 per cent of parity the 
first year. 

But, if we set aside a large part of these surpluses, the 
total supply would be reduced and price supports in 1955 
could be maintained near present levels. And the new 
farm program could start operating in a climate sub- 
stantially free of these overhanging surpluses. That is 
what the President proposes. 

The insulated stocks would be disposed of gradually 
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A TOUCH OF HUMOR put everyone in a good mood at the meet- 
ing on buying livestock subject to inspection, chairmanned by Ben 


Gambord of the Gambord Meat Co. 


—here and abroad —in ways that would not disturb 
normal markets. They would be used for such purposes 
as school lunch programs, disaster relief, aid to the people 
of other countries, and in stockpiled reserves for use 
in war or national emergency. 

The President also made a number of specific com- 
modity proposals. The programs for meat animals, dairy 
products, poultry and eggs, fruits and vegetables, sugar 
and feed grains other than corn would continue about 
as at present. Mandatory price support for tung nuts 
and honey would be discontinued by making supports 
permissive when desirable. The President proposes a 
new program for wool in which this great western area 
has such an important stake. During the past few years 
less than one-third of the nation’s needs for wool have 
been met by domestic production. Yet, the government 
acquired 100,000,000 lbs. of domestically produced wool 
under the 1952 wool price support program. Can you 
think of a more absurd situation? While American con- 
sumers turn to foreign wools and synthetic fibers for 
their needs, the present support program removes do- 
mestically-produced wool from the market and stores it 
away, out of the price reach of American buyers. 

Under the new program there would be free and un- 
hampered movement of wool into consumption at market 
prices. If prices are below the support level, producers’ 
incomes would be bolstered by direct payments. They 
would receive the difference between the national average 
support level and the average price obtained in the 
market by all producers of wool. 

The new program will take the government out of 
the wool business. There will be no need for costly and 
difficult government storage of wool. There will be no 
government hoarding of wool that should be going into 
domestic consumption. 

This is not a program that has been developed hy 
government alone. We have developed it in constant and 
close consultation with producer groups and other or- 
ganizations of the industry. Each part of the program 
has been carefully worked out to provide the greatest 
possible assistance with the least governmental interfer- 
ence in the wool business. 

I am happy to report that bills embodying this pro- 
posal have been introduced in both houses of congress 
by Chairman Aiken of the Senate Agriculture and 
Forestry Committee and by Chairman Hope of the House 
Agriculture Committee. Hearings were scheduled for 
today in the Senate Committee. Thus, the Congress is 
moving quickly to provide the industry with a new and 
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far more workable program of government assistance. 

Another proposal, and one of particular interest in this 
region, has to do with potatoes, vegetables, fruits and 
nuts. The- President recommends that the existing au- 
thority and funds, for encouraging domestic consump- 
tion and export of surplus perishable commodities, be 
maintained. The use of marketing agreements would also 
be continued and liberalized. Continuous operation of 
marketing agreements would be provided for, where 
necessary to maintain orderly distribution during the 
marketing season. Moreover, wider authority would be 
given for the use of marketing orders to promote greater 
efficiency in marketing. 

We recognize that the fruit and nut industries are 
vital to our economy. We must aid these important in- 
dustries to regain and expand opportunities to market 
their products. Much of the existing fruit and nut in- 
dustry came into production on the basis of prewar mar- 
keting conditions, when foreign markets were more 
active. Before World War II, fruits and fruit products 
ranked first in our exports of food. But now producers 
are denied reasonable access to their traditional foreign 
markets, largely by artificial barriers imposed by for- 
eign governments. 

We are going to do something about this. Next month 
three trade missions will be sent abroad to explore the 
immediate possibilities of expanding international trade 
in food and fiber. One mission will go to Europe, one 
to Asia and one to Latin America. It is planned that 
the fruit and livestock industries will be represented on 
each of these missions by eminent authorities from the 
trade. 

We are strengthening and intensifying the regular work 
of the Department of Agriculture in the foreign market- 
ing field. We have reorganized our Foreign Agricultural 
Service to take the load and to cooperate closely with 
all agricultural trade groups. 

Already we are at work in carrying out the recom 
mendations of fruit industry representatives who have 
met with Department officials. We are doubling our 
staff of fruit marketing specialists who report on mar- 
keting opportunities abroad. Studies are being made, 
country by country, to bring to light factors that favor 
or hinder trade relationships. And wherever abnormal 
barriers to the entry of United States fruit are found 
we are working actively toward their removal. 

This is the kind of service we shall continue to give 
in behalf of all our agriculture. This is how we will 
carry out both the spirit and the letter of the President’s 
proposals for building a stronger and more prosperous 
agriculture. 

To build a stronger agriculture, we must not only 
expand foreign outlets, we must also develop our home 
market. This is a promising opportunity — both in ex- 
panding farm outlets and in improving nutritional 
standards. We are better fed than the people of any 
other country; still we have people who are under- 
nourished. We must seek ways to expand food consump- 
tion at home. 

California is one of the “big four” among our rice 
producing States. Rice growers are in an ideal position 
to prove the real merit of variable supports. Here in 
California you are in a particularly good spot. You 
have no CCC stocks to worry about. You have not 
accumulated surpluses, such as hang over the markets 
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In MINNEAPOLIS cs in GOTEBORG... 


fine sausage-makers use natural casings! 


You'll make your best 


RING SAUSAGE with 
ARMOUR BEEF ROUNDS! 


Many fine sausage-makers in Minneapolis who are noted 
for the old-world flavor and quality of their Ring Sausage 
will tell you they use Armour Beef Rounds. 


And here are the reasons they give! 





Armour Beef Rounds come uniform in size, shape and 
texture. They are natural casings — which let smoke pene- 
trate easily, evenly, for richer sausage flavor. And Armour 
Beef Rounds make Ring Sausage that look plump and 
well-filled — because these casings cling tightly to the meat 
during cooking. 

Let Armour natural casings help you produce old-world 
sausage worthy of your skill! 


ARMOUR | AND COMPANY 


Casings Division, General Offices, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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SPEED-UP Hog Dehairing 
the LOW-COST Oakite Way! 


These hogs are headed for quick, trouble-free 
dehairing in the beater — because they’ve been scald- 
ed in fast-acting Oakite solution. 


EXAMPLE: In one plant, during the shert 
hair season, only 7 of 647 hogs killed were 
retained for further shaving. 


HERE'S WHY: Potent Oakite solution quickly 
softens bristles, helps make hair removal quicker, 
more thorough. Carcasses come out clean, free of 
seurf, easy to handle. Other advantages, too: 


@ No damage to hides 
@ Less drag-out of scalding solution 
@ No insoluble deposits on equipment 


@ Scalders stay clean 


And the cost is low—average solution uses only 
4 to 8 pounds of Oakite compound to 1000 gallons 
of water. 


See for yourself. Call your local Oakite Tech- 
nical Service Representative. He’ll give you a money- 
saving formula to fit your requirements . . . show 
you how recommended Oakite solution conditions 
hogs for dehairing. Or write for FREE booklet de- 
scribing this and many other QOakite shortcuts to 
more efficient, money-saving cleaning. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 20A Rector St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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for wheat, cotton and corn. Rice has been bringing 
parity prices or very close to them. And you have an 
export market in the Far East for the rice you produce. 
Rice producers, in other words, have a head start on 
much of the rest of agriculture in making the new pro- 
gram a big success. 

They are much better off than the dairy producers, 
for example. Last Monday the Secretary had to an- 
nounce that dairy products would be supported during 
the year beginning April 1 at 75 per cent of parity. 
In view of our huge government-owned stocks of butter, 
cheese and dried milk, no other course was open. This 
step was taken after many consultations with leaders 
in the Congress and in the industry. 

We have had to call for stringent measures on cotton 
also. Surpluses have piled up and the August carry- 
over is estimated at around 9,600,000 bales. When the 
Secretary was required by law to proclaim acreage allot- 
ments on cotton of 17,900,000 acres, he was aware that 
this would work the greatest hardship on the growers 
of the Southwest. Therefore, he urged congress to in- 
crease the allotment to a little more than 21,000,000 
acres. This has been done. 

We are confident that under the new program cotton 
producers will be helped to regain and expand markets 
both at home and abroad. We will do all in our power 
to help. But in accomplishing this — for cotton and all 
commodities — farmers and businessmen serving farmers 
must assume as much responsibility as possible. We 
should have less government and more private enterprise 
in our agricultural economy. But this decision must be 
made by farmers and businessmen themselves. 

There is one basic idea behind every element in the 
proposed new farm program: What is best for agri- 
culture? What is best for America? 

We cannot go on under the present program of rigid 
supports. Already we have in government ownership or 
under government loan a year’s domestic supply of wheat 
and cotton. We have more than a billion pounds of 
cottonseed oil. We have a billion pounds of dairy prod- 
ucts. We have been forced to ask for an increase in 
the borrowing authority of CCC from $6,750,000,000 to 
$8,500,000,000 and even this may not be enough. 

Rigid supports have helped to price some farm com- 
modities out-of traditional markets. They have kept too 
much land in soil-depleting cash crops. They are fore- 
ing us to take some 25,000,000 acres out of cotton, 
corn and wheat this year. 

We must have a program that will enable farmers to 
regain the income stability they have lost in recent years. 

We must have a program that will help agriculture 
find new markets and recapture old outlets. 

We must have a program that will help the farmer 
get a fair return for his labor —a fair return for his 
investment — a fair share of the national income. 

We must have a program that looks ahead toward a 
wider freedom and richer life for all of us — farmers, 
consumers, and the entire public. 

The program offered by President Eisenhower sets us 
on the road toward this goal. It is a program of con- 
| fidence in the will, and spirit and future of America. 
It is a program that answers freely and openly the ques- 
tion, “Where are we heading?” The answer is, we are 
| heading for greater freedom and a richer life in this 
| land. 
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The More We Get Together 
The Better Industry Will Be 


I THINK the beef promotion that has been done has con- 
‘tributed more to the general prosperity and will con- 
tribute perhaps more than anything else you can do. 
And I think it is significant that you have me and thou- 
sands of other cow men on your team for a change. 

I can remember when Papa used to go to the cattlemen’s 
convention, and they would raise money to fight you 
packers. They didn’t know anything about merchandising 
meat and didn’t care very much. Their whole idea was 
that you fellows were cheating us at the time you bought 
anything from us, and that you weren’t giving them a 
break on anything. 

How different that is today. You come to our meetings, 
we go to yours. We exchange ideas and sit around in 
the Meat Board. We are interested in your problems and 
you in our projects. I think such organizations as yours 
and ours have been responsible for getting that type of 
help over in this country. 

You know we are not the only ones that benefit from 
these beef promotion campaigns; Mrs. Housewife is ben- 
efitting. 

The woman who spoke at your convention last year 
showed she wasn’t a bit interested in whether we made 
money or not or in any of that negative advertising that 
we were doing. She just wanted some good beef at a 
cheap price. And last year everybody cooperated in this 
thing, and it was a big effort that we can all be proud of. 

We have in American National a very small and modest 
public relations program which we try to integrate with 
all the other organizations, particularly with the meat 
growers and the retailers and the packers. You remember 
how they used to cuss us in the cow business? I think 
the editorials and the news stories that are coming on the 
press now will prove to you we have gotten out of that 
class, and people now are even bragging on us a little. 

In the American National we took the lead in doubling 
the assessment to the National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
which we think is doing and has done a tremendous edu- 
cational job. It has been a long pull in this business, and 
I have never felt that you California packers supported 
the Meat Board like you should. 

I want to enlist every one of you, I want to plead with 
you to take up that collection of the Meat Board in your 
business. And I want to tell you why. For the first time 
in the history of this country, sitting around the Meat 
Board are all segments of the industry. We work out our 
problems there. I even went to Austin one time and helped 
lobby for a bill to tax the chain stores, and now I find 
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that the chains are our best friends when it comes to 
merchandising meat. 

I have never been very sympathetic to some of the 
freight rate problems that our packer friends had until 
around the Meat Board evenings we would sit and talk 
about some of our mutual problems. Around the Meat 
Board you have your packer representation, you have the 
producer of livestock, sheep, hogs and cattle, and the 
retailer and the wholesaler and the commission men. And 
it seems to me that you have made a very sorry record as 
far as the packing industry is concerned because last year 
the producers of this country put in well over $100,000 

Now, I don’t think you want that to happen. I think 
you want to preserve the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board for the very good thing that it does. If nothing else, 
it gets that many groups of people together, talking about 
their problems. Take it from me as a cow man, I think 
the best thing you can possibly do immediately, if you’re 
not now collecting, if you haven’t raised up to the double 
assessment, is to get on the ball and see that that money 
is collected from the producer, and then you match that 
money and send it in. I assure you the Meat Board is 
spending your money wisely and that it always will. All 
we need is just more money. 

One other thing that I think you packers would be in- 
terested in (it’s sort of a new day, maybe, among the 
cattlemen) is the research committee that we are setting 
up. We believe that we have not done as much on research 
as we should, and we're setting up a committee. We are 
going to try to find answers to some of these problems. 
We want to know about cross-breeding. We want to know, 
for instance, how many cattle it takes to feed this nation 
of people. Should it be 94,000,000, should it be 100,000,- 
000, or what should it be? We are going to try to set up 
for ourselves and our industry a group of people that 
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study this matter and can give us 
some real good advice on it. 

The most important new thing that 
we have done is we have enlarged the 
functions of the marketing committee 
and given it a real job. We are going 
to try to sit down with all of our 
people in the 26 states in which we 
operate and find out from them which 
is the best plan that they have used 
to move meat, particularly beef. And 
out of that we are going to come up 
with a general over-all plan, and 
then we will sit down with you people 
and discuss this matter with the Farm 
Bureau, the Grange, the AMI, the 
Meat Board, the grocery chains and 
everyone else. Out of there we ‘are 
going to try to get all these new ideas 
and come up with the plan of adver- 
tising more of our products. 

Of course, a great deal of 54’s pros- 
perity will depend on just how we 
cooperate and how genuine and sin- 
cere our cooperation is in this beef 
promotion effort. 

All of you know, I am sure, that we 
have been very active in opposing 
price controls. We went to Washing- 
ton “when Eisenhower was inaugur- 
ated and stayed and yelled and 
screamed until we got the help of 
everyone else. Of course, you were all 
working on it. Price controls were 
removed. 

We have taken tremendous punish- 
ment and criticism for not joining 
the Cattle Caravans to Washington in 
trying to get price supports back on 
beef. We are against it. We don’t 
want any part of it. We think we can 
do a lot better job running our own 
business, and we believe that free 
markets make free men. We don’t 
want any part of any subsidy on 
cattle. 

We also realize that this 90 per cent 
support on feed stuffs that is now the 
law of the land is still unfair in the 
livestock industry. Believe me, we 
have got to have some relief on that, 
and we again are going to be doing 
whatever we can to try to see that 
it isn’t done to us again. We don’t 
want price supports for a good many 
reasons. We think they are the best 
way in the world to lose your buyers. 
Look at butter. Of all the crazy cock- 
eyed things in the world, it is butter 
support as it is. Why should a man 
making butter ever spend a nickel to 
advertise it? All he has to do, if 
Mrs. Housewife doesn’t buy it, is to 
tender it to Uncle Sam. Uncle gives 
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check and he is back in the butter business. So there is 
no incentive, no reason why he should try to move his 
product. 

I want to talk a moment about cattle numbers. I am 
sure that all of you have seen the government report, 
which was quite a shock to us. We felt that maybe we 
could maintain the status quo on the cattle numbers at 
the jumped up level. But it isn’t a: great increase. It is 
only 1 per cent of increase and that was mostly in dairy 
cattle. There again, the butter subsidy was probably the 
cause of that. Moreover, the big jump in beef cattle has 
been halted. 

We still have more beef cows than ever before, and 
maybe we have too many—but maybe we don’t. One of 
the reasons why we think this research committee will be 
good for us is to tell us such things. Some groups of us 
think we have too many. Some ask, “How do you know 
we have?” So out of this research group we are going 


THEY KNOW THE ANGLES—Left above, speakers table at 
joint meeting of the Beef Committee and Beef Boners Com- 
mittee: Stan Marrs, USDA, San Francisco; Col. Russell Mc- 
Nellis, officer in charge, Veterinarian Corps, 6th Army, San 
Francisco; Paul C. Doss, chief, Meat and Meat Products and 
Water Foods division, Department of the Army, Chicago; 
Henry J. Kruse (meeting chairman), Seattle Packing Co., 
Seattle; Armando J. Flocchini, chairman, Beef Boners Com- 
mittee, Durham Meat Co., San Francisco, and Joseph O. 
Levy, supervisor, Department of Industrial Relations, Division 
of Apprenticeship Standards, State of California, San Fran- 
cisco. 

LEFT BELOW: Beef Boners Committee meeting at which 
Armando Flocchini presided. 


to have, I think we can come up with a lot of answers on 
that. 

I know a lot of you thought that this big push last 
year had too much emphasis on hamburger and the lower 
grades of beef—and maybe you were right. Maybe there 
was. We don’t ever want to get to the point where we are 
just advertising the lower cuts of beef. We want people to 
eat prime beef and choice. We want to sell you our 
feeders. We do feel that the emphasis in these times 
should be on the cattle that aren’t moving. 

I think another factor that will contribute to next year’s 
or this year’s business, is the beef purchases. We went 
on record just last month at Colorado Springs that we 
should start another cow buying program. We think that 
the foreign aid and school lunches and institutions are 
not using nearly enough meat as they should. We feel 
that the quarter billion pounds of beef purchased with 
Section 32 funds is just a drop in the bucket to what they 
really could use, and I don’t want any of you to tell me 
that was a raid on the Treasury, because it wasn’t. Those 
funds were set aside, as you well know, out of the Customs 
Account, and the only money that was actually given any- 
body was for the feed program. 

There were a lot of inequities in that program. We 
realize that, and I have just come from Washington. I 
think we have worked out a pretty good program, a 
pretty good plan, if that buying program goes into effect. 
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I am sorry that we completely forgot that the West 
Coast has a little different season than some of us in 
Texas and Colorado, and I assure you that the next time 
that program starts we are going to be thinking about 
all the United States and not allow a lot of the things that 
we think were wrong. 

We think that allowing any packer, big, medium or 
little, to buy on futures, is bad business. We think that 
when he says he is going to buy cattle at Los Angeles, 
they should be bought there. We think that everybody 
should have an interest in this thing, and that buying 
should be so arranged that they will have. 

I hate to talk about an unpleasant subject, but the 
drought is one that is worrying me more than all the 
government programs that I know. It is hard for you 
to visualize the drought here with water running down 
off your hillside and the snow 40 ft. deep out here in 
your Summit country, but we are still in the drought ir 





a great portion of the United States. In Texas we are 
having sandstorms. You couldn’t even land in Lubbock 
seven days ago because you couldn’t see the ground. Big 
Spring, San Angelo—all that country is tremendously 
drought stricken. And yet that isn’t all. It goes on up 
into Missouri and Kansas. I was amazed to find that 
the drought hadn’t been broken even way up in the New 
England states. I looked at the government drought map 
just the other day in Washington and it doesn’t make any 
difference what you might say about anything, I don’t 
know what you can do about the drought. 

If we have rain in and throughout the drought area, 
I don’t think you need look for a great many cattle being 
forced suddenly on the market, but God help us if we 
don’t get any rain in that country, because we are going 
to have to kill an awful lot of cattle. 

Now this drought has deeper implications than that. 
It has stopped all range improvement, for one thing. Peo- 
ple that were all cranked up to do a real job of reseeding 
and brush eradication have had to quit because they 
are out of cattle, they are out of money, and I think that 
this price thing has had a great deal to do with that. 

So the drought is just something that we just can’t 
forecast as to when it will be over, and we can’t forecast 
how bad it will be if it isn’t over. Certainly it will be 
tough in Texas and a great many other places. 

I was surprised to find that the cattle prices have 
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DR. RICHARDS, Stanford Research Institute, talks 


at tallow-grease session. 





LLOYD HYGELUND of 
Crown By-products, who acted as chairman of the tallow and grease 
committee meeting, is flanked by speakers Dr. L. M. Richards (left) 
of Stanford Research Institute and L. Blaine Liljenquist (right), 
Washington representative of WSMPA. 


strengthened as much as they have. On January 16 the 
average price on all of the cattle was $16 per cwt., they 
told me in Washington the other day. In October it 
was $14.70. So you have had a rather modest incline 
in that short time, and all grades of slaughtered steers 
strengthened from October to November lows. The aver- 
age price on the Kansas City market has gone from $15.22 
in October to $20.14 in January. Now that is a pretty 
good increase for those of us in the feeder steer busi- 
ness. And all but low grade and utility cows were selling 
in January at 90 per cent of parity, with prime steers 
ranging about 95 per cent of parity. So that talk gets 
back to the old subsidy argument. Really, even if we 
were facing subsidy, we couldn’t get any subsidy on 
those. 

The cattle-beef price spread is about the sixth factor, 
I think, in the 1954 picture. We did not recommend that 
the Department of Agriculture make an investigation on 
the margins of the retailers because we felt that it would 
hurt the sale of beef. We weren’t looking after your busi- 
ness or the retailer’s business, but we were thinking about 
ourselves. You and I have seen many of these investi- 
gations. We know how they affect our business, and it 
seems to me that the investigation was very ill-timed and 
more or less political. I don’t know what you can do 
about politics, but it certainly didn’t serve any good 
purpose that I can see at all. 

In general, retailers and wholesalers demonstrated 
their reasonable margins although it is true that in the 
early part of the heavy marketing seasons last fall these 
margins were wide and many producers were hurt before 
the buying program helped out. I think the price inquiry 
was bad, but it did demonstrate that the competitive situa- 
tion was keeping profiteering at a minimum. It also dem- 
onstrated, I think, a need for more understanding and 
cooperation between you people, us in the feeding busi- 
ness, the producers and the retailers. 

In other words, had we been talking these problems 
over, I think maybe we might have staved off some of the 
misunderstanding. 
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The seventh factor that I think has a bearing on the 
future is probably the most important, and that is the 


_ tariff situation. I know all of you have read the Randall 


Commission’s report, and it says very plainly that we 
have got to junk the “Buy American” program. I think 
that’s going to be one of the things that you and I should 
oppose. I just can’t visualize these United States saying, 
“We are not going to be able to sell our product to the 
people here in the United States.” I guess it’s all right 
for the Army or the Navy to buy a little beef somewhere. 
But when we have an unsubsidized product such as beef, 
we certainly are entitled to the American market, and we 
are going to give them a run for their money, I tell you, 
before we agree to go along with that part of the Randall 
Commission report. 

We object also because it says if there are any work- 
ers thrown out, if these little firms go out of business, 
or any of these workers go out, that you dislocated them, 
that you simply pick them up and put them into some- 
thing else. I know that every real American questions 
the moral right of our Congress to take people out of 
their homes and put them into other jobs. I don’t think 
it is right. I enlist your support to prevent that from 
happening to us. I think that probably could do more 
to lower the price of livestock than any other one thing 
I know about. 

But all of that still adds up to my point that we need 
to be closer together, we need to talk our problems over, 
and when we do, then we become an industry. I know 
you want to buy my cattle just as low as you can, and 
you know I want to sell them as high as I can. But there 
are a few common points over which there should never 
be any argument, and this is one of them. The Meat 
Board is another one. The more we can get together, 
the more we can meet on common grounds, the better it is 
for our industry. 

What is my answer to the question, “Can the cattle 
business be stabilized on a profitable basis in 1954?” You 
already found out I am an optimist—I am sure that it can 
be, definitely. But it raises a big “if.” Like everybody, 
I have an “If” in what I say. I will say that if the 
entire cattle and feed industry continues and straightens 
its cooperation on what I have outlined here, we can do 
it. We realize that the beef-line is a long one, and that 
every segment of the industry has to be considered in it, 
and we have a sort of a new concept for the average 
cow man. We know it more than any other group. 
because I think we have had—just had—this demonstra- 
tion of what it means. 

If there is a continuation of the rebuilding of confi- 
dence and optimism, which is now brightening the faces 
of the cow men and giving them the incentive to look 
clearly and bravely into the future—in other words, if 
we just give them enough money for their cattle, we 
will be all right. 

We have worked to take care of a temporarily “un- 
balanced overproduction” as I have outlined to you. 
You have had your part of that. But we must look much 
further than 1954 in balancing supply and demand as 
the human population continues to rise and our stand- 
ards of living go to higher levels. 

I think that without question we have demonstrated 
that we can battle the combination of many elements and 
come out on top in our business. 
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I HAD AN early interest in the livestock business be- 
cause I was raised on a farm in Southern Illinois, and 
one of my bosom friends was a livestock buyer, Sheriff 
Regan. 

One of the sens of Sheriff Regan has gained a great 
deal of, I won’t say notoriety, but a great deal of pub- 
licity as warden of Joliet, heading the prison system 
of Illinois today. In boyhood my ambition was to be 
connected with the cattle industry in some _ respect, 
either as a raiser or a processor. 

I followed that bent to the extent that when I was 16 
years of age I spent a summer in the panhandle of Texas. 
Later on after I entered the service my wife’s uncle, who 
owned a large cattle ranch in Alberta, Canada, some 
210,000 acres, tried to talk me into leaving the Army. 
He didn’t feel I was doing very well because at the end 
of six years they finally made me a first lieutenant. He 
thought I was either too dumb to be an Army officer, 
or there wasn’t much chance of getting ahead. And 
frankly I would have been a cattle raiser if it hadn’t 
been for the fact I didn’t want to work for my wife’s 
family. 

I have always been interested in the cattle industry, 
and when I went to Korea as military governor in 1947 
I was especially interested in the fact that the Korean 
people were not meat eaters. Although they had many 
cattle, the cattle were raised primarily as beasts of burden; 
their plowing there and all their draught was done by 
cattle. It seemed to me that the only thing you would 
see on the road or in the fields were bulls. I was puzzled 
on how they ever got any progeny because it was very 
seldom that you would see a cow. It was always a 
bull. But whether a bull or a cow, it was used as a 
beast of burden only. 

When our troops went into the area in September, 
1945, the Korean people were jubilant with their libera- 
tion. In fact, they felt that liberation wasn’t only libera- 
tion from their Japanese oppressors for the past 40 years, 
but it was liberation from responsibility and work. And 
they felt, “Now we can try out this beef.” They forgot 
they would have to keep the cattle if they were going 
to plow their fields, put in crops, and so, without any 
discipline or restraint, they began killing their draught 
animals for food. 

One of the first things we had to do in military gov- 
ernment was to put out an ordinance that no animal 
could be killed until it had attained its tenth year, and 
having labored for ten years, I assure you that the 
product is really tough. 

But despite that we did have a small black market 
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in the beef trade. I thought at the time —I learned later 
as a prisoner — that they do not know how to cut meat. 
Their method of cutting up a carcass is to take a large 
knife and just hack through, and when it is sold and 
when you eat it you may get a piece of loin tip and 
connected with it might be almost any other organ, even 
some of the hind. 

It is not appealing to the eye, and it is not appealing 
to the taste. We say and we are told by the Koreans 
themselves that they don’t care for meat, but that is not 
true. As a P.O.W. for three years, living in close con- 
tact with my captors— with the guards who guarded 
me, usually living in an 8 x 8 ft. (I am giving you the 
largest size room) but more usually in a 614 x 61% ft. 
room; that is, myself, four guards, maybe a woman, a 
cook and her child, all in this one room; no furniture, 
living on the floor—lI soon discovered that the most 
common topic of conversation was “koki.” — “Koki” 
means meat — and they were missing meat as much as 
I was. I would hear them talk about “so-koki” — that 
means “beef” — and also about “twaji — koki” — that 
means pork. 

They know nothing of mutton or lamb. They know 
of three kinds of meat: beef, pork and dog. Dog is the 
delicacy that they eat when they can get it in the summer- 
time because it is supposed to have a great deal of 
medicinal value if you eat it in the summertime, like we 
used to eat greens in the spring and sassafrass tea. Well, 
they eat some good dog meat, especially if the dog has 
been beaten to death in a sack. They think that adds 
to the delicacy, and I assure you that they are not wrong 
in saying it is tasty. I found it was very good, especially 
dog liver. 

When I was military governor, one of the principal 
advisors to the Koge-do province was a man by the 
name of Anderson. He was an unusual individual. He 
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SIGN HERE for the West's biggest meat event of the year. 


was a dentist by profession. He raised black Angus 
cattle, and prize winning black Angus cattle, as a hobby. 
He was an officer in the Army by avocation. He was 
on active duty as a reserve officer, a field artillery man 
because he didn’t have time when he put on his soldier’s 
suit to do any dental work. As a field artillery man he 
had gone over to Korea and there been put on duty as 
an advisor to the military government in the province 
of Koge-do. He did a remarkable job. He started 
the 4-H Club. In South Korea that is one of the few 
things that we put in that is still flourishing and is still 
helping democratic thinking among the young in Korea. 
I feel his work there with the 4-H Club is outstanding 
and that he has built himself a monument in South 
Korea. He was so enthused that he gave himself a black 
Angus bull. He felt as I did, and still do, that there is 
room for a cattle industry in Korea. 

There are many mountains, and the vegetation on 
them is such that it would sustain beef cattle. At the 
end of World War II, I ended up the war in Southern 
Bavaria, or I should say Austria, and I saw these beau- 
tiful brown Swiss cattle, dual purpose cattle there, and 
that was one of my ambitions—to get the beef cattle 
industry started in South Korea. I have had many tell 
me why it couldn’t be done. I still feel it could, and can 
be done. 

In fact, in North Korea the Communists at the present 
time have received a gift of 1,000 head of cattle and a 
couple of thousand head of sheep which they have in- 
troduced into their Northeast province. 

Those animals were given to the North Korean govern- 
ment by the Outer Mongolian Soviet Republic, and I feel 
that they are going to put the project over. When I 
was captured and moved up into the northern area, 
I was never put with other prisoners of war. The reason 
at the time was because they were attempting to hold 
me as a prize to be tried when they had won the war. 
They had grand ideas of a big war criminal trial, and 
I was to be Exhibit A. They were not to try me for 
my misconduct as an officer in the Army. They were 
going to try me for my misconduct as military gov- 
ernor of South Korea. 

They had photographs of me getting on an airplane 
with several other very prominent people on our way 
to Koge-do Island when they were having guerrilla in- 
surrections down there. They were having a great deal 
of trouble. After I sent a regiment of the South Korean 
constabulary down there to put down the guerrillas, | 
phoned the constabulary and I found that the constabulary 
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was fighting the police and the police were killing the 
constabulary. I took the two heads of the units down 
there to get them together on the spot so we could quit 
fighting each other and we could round up the guer- 
rillas. And so they had the photographs. 

I didn’t have any myself, but up in North Korea they 
had those photographs showing to what lengths I went 
to slaughter, as they term them, “patriots.” 

We had some strikes and railroad sabotage. We had 
only approximately 80 locomotives in South Korea, 
and in February, 1948, the Communists, through their 
agents, sabotaged 52 of these locomotives, which hurt 
our transportation terribly. You can imagine it. 

I put out an executive ordinance whereby we rounded 
up a great many of these agents from the north, incar- 
cerated them and tried them. Well, my executive order, 
a copy of that with my signature (this was mimeo- 
graphed) had been put out all over South Korea. Well, 
the North Koreans had many of those copies to confront 
me with and which they were going to use in evidence 
during my trial. During the election, which they had 


.there, the United Nations had a commission there to 


observe this election, and during the preparations for 
that election 82 members of the election committees of 
the different provinces were murdered. 

At that time I took steps to stop that. They had all 
the dope on me. So, that is why I feel that I was not 
permitted to be seen by others, especially by the Chinese, 
and why I was not permitted to be seen by the general 
public until after my name was submitted in December 
of ’51. 

That is why my experiences, though not nearly as 
tough and grueling as those of my fellow P.O.W.s, were 
unique and distinct. That is why I feel I had better 
opportunity of observing the North Koreans in the rough 
as they actually are, because I lived as they lived. 

I usually had four guards with me, and they stayed 
and lived right with me. 

After October 2, 1950, I had no officers who lived— 
that is, Korean officers — who lived with me. At best, 
I was visited once a week or maybe every ten days by 
a Korean officer. None of the guards, usually four, all 
of the rank of master sergeant, could speak English ex- 
cept what they learned from me, and I couldn’t speak 
Korean although I became very proficient in Korean 
(so I thought). It’s all right—I do speak excellent 
Korean, except the Koreans do not understand me. And 
although I know most of the words, what they mean 
(if they point at the object at the same time), I do not 
understand them. But I did learn this past year, that 
is, during the year °53, to read their language, and that 
made it a little simpler. 

I am giving you this rather lengthy background to 
tell you why I feel that the Korean people that I saw 
are sold on Communism. 

I may be wrong. This morning I talked to an officer 
who was with me in the military government phase in 
South Korea. He was the military affairs officer of the 
Tenth Corps when the United States forces drove north 
there in the autumn of °50, when they got up into North 
Korea. And he feels the population up there is not sold 
on Communism. I mean, that is his view. 

But being moved around and living with these people, 
I feel that those that I saw are sold. We must remember 
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Spice WSMPA 
Meeting 


| Oe AND good fellowship held the floor 
when the conventioneers were not in 
business sessions. 

TOP PAGE: More than 250 ladies had 
a good time at the luncheon and fashion 
show held in the Peacock Court of the 
Hotel Mark Hopkins. 

MIDDLE ABOVE: Two of the 31 hos- 
pitality rooms maintained by meat industry 
supply companies for the entertainment of 
WSMPA members. Throngs of packers 
visited the rooms during the meeting. 

ABOVE LEFT: Wives of northwestern 
meat packers and their friends who at- 
tended a cocktail party just before the an- 
nual dinner. 

LEFT: One of the convention’s social 
high spots was the Hawaiian cocktail party 
given by Ben Schwartz of B. Schwartz & 
Co. Hundreds of leis-decked packers and 
friends attended the affair. 
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that when we came into South Korea and soldiers of the 
Soviet Union came into North Korea in August and 
September of 1945, the Korean peninsula was occupied 
by nearly 30,000,000 people, 20,000,000 in the south, 
which has less geographical extent than North Korea, and 
10,000,000 in North Korea. 

As you know, when we came into South Korea in 
September of 1945 they had already established People’s 
Committees. Whenver you hear that term, “People’s 
Committees” or “Front” or “masses”, know you are 
talking about Communism. All the language is a pattern. 
No matter how it may be dismissed, the minute you 
hear someone speaking about “I represent the masses,” 
you know he is a disciple of Marx. When you hear 
someone talk about a “front” —that is, other than a 
meteorologist talking about this cold front moving in-— 
when he says “I represent such and such a front,” I 
always look under the cover. 

Well, they did have the People’s Committees in South 
Korea. They also have them in North Korea. You see, 
since 1922 many Koreans (many of them not Com- 
munists to begin with, but nationals, Korean nationals 
who hated their Japanese oppressors and wanted a free 
and united Korea—went to Moscow to learn how to fight 
against the Japanese. While there they became indoc- 
trinated with the Communist concept. It is not a new 
thing — these first agents went back in 1922. Many of 
them had returned well-disciplined and schooled in 
teaching the theory and in organizing the people. So 
they were all set. It was very simple. When the Russian 
troops came in, in the north, they let the People’s Com- 
mittees continue and they gave full hearted support to 


these Communist leaders, who were Koreans trained in 


. Moscow and who were there on the spot. 


Naturally when we came in, we didn’t let the People’s 
Committees stand. We took over, set up a military gov- 
ernment, and tried to teach the people the concepts of 
democracy as we know them. 

To make the proposition tougher when we came in, 
there were twenty million people there in South Korea. 
We had the bread basket, or, you might say, the rice 
bowl of Korea. We had the agricultural part of the 
country, where the bulk of the rice was raised, where 
during the Japanese days they had raised great quan- 
tities of rice, the greater portion of it having been sent 
to Japan. To feed the populace, the Japanese had brought 
millet down from Manchuria. Now, millet is the most 
acceptable; no other grain is acceptable to a Korean as 
the mainstay of his diet. There is nothing that will re- 
place rice, but, if it has to have something as a sub- 
stitute, millet is the most acceptable. 

So, the South Korean farmer’s rice was taken away 
from him in large part and he got millet in replace- 
ment for the good rice, the premium rice of the Orient 
—they will tell you any place in the Orient that the 
premium rice in the Orient is Korean rice. I mean, I 
know you think there is a difference in beef. You would 
be surprised how much difference there is in rice. If you 
eat it three meals a day for three years, you will learn 
how to distinguish between rice and rice. 

So, with the Russians in the north and us in the south, 
we had a great deal of difficulty putting over a rice 
collection program in order to get enough rice just to 
feed the people in South Korea. We didn’t have the 
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millet available that the Japanese had been accustomed 
to bring in from Manchuria. As you know, before World 
War II the Japanese held Manchuria, too, or Manchuko. 

The Communists immediately declared that all land 
in North Korea was state owned. There is no such thing 
as private property in North Korea. Most of the land, 
the best rice land in South Korea, had been owned by 
the New Oriental Company, as it was called. That was 
a governmental agency of the Japanese government. They 
had seized the bulk of the best rice lands all through 
Korea. We, before we left, by executive ordinance sold 
this land which we had seized from the Japanese and 
which we had formed first into a New Korean Com- 
pany, as we call it—we sold that to the Korean farmers, 
about five acres to each tenant farmer. And “tenant 
farmer” is a kind of a misnomer because they don’t 
live on individual farms as we think. They live in vil- 
lages and go out to their rice paddies each day to do 
the farming. 

In North Korea, where it was all government-owned, 
I mean, where the government declared title was in the 
state, the few people that did own large tracts didn’t 
like that so they came to South Korea. Anyone that 
had any means at all came to South Korea. So before 
we turned over authority to the Republic of South Korea 
there had been a terrific population shift. Instead of 
20,000,000 people in South Korea and 10,000,000 people 
in North Korea there were 22,000,000 people in South 
Korean and around 8,000,000 in North Korea, because 
if those that had (or had had before, I might say) if they 
protested, they were declared to be reactionaries, and 
they were liquidated. So they preferred coming to South 
Korea to liquidation. 

That made the United States’ problem a difficult one 
because we had an area that had a large population, very 
few natural resources, and we had an influx of 2,000,000 
additional population to add to the problem of unemploy- 
ment. 

And, to make it tougher, most of these people that 
came through evaded the registration stations as they 
came across the borders so they could pick their own 
locale to live in. We tried to put them where we could 
place them, where they could be put to work, but they 
preferred to go to Seoul or Pusan. I think this was 
so for two reasons. First, those places were closer to 
the source of supply, where we were feeding them; 
second, there were more Americans there and there was 
more property to steal. So that’s why they came in. 

Seoul, a city of 450,000 before the war, jumped to a 
city of 1,500,000, which is a terrific growth. So, you 
see, we had a problem, and as for those that did stay in 
North Korea—you take one-fifth of a population out and 
divide up the loot with what’s left and everybody there 
is going to be pretty happy. And that’s what happened. 
Everybody in North Korea that stayed, as a whole (there 
were exceptions) but as a whole, was better off than 
he was before. This is not an official presentation. This 
is just my own idea of it. 

But why did the North Koreans come down when they 
did in 1950? They came for two reasons. One, I think 
they had the direction (at least that is what I told my 
captors) that Uncle Joe told them it was about time. But 
I believe that the big reason they came is that any time 
a group gets a bunch of loot and divides it up, you are 
going to be happy just as long as you are getting along 


with it. But when you are starting to spend what 
you have achieved by freezing other people’s property, 
you are going to have to put on another job, another 
seizure, so you will have something more to divide. 
That is why we had the invasion when we had it. 

You know, as I say, I am not very good as a political 
analyst or prophet. When I turned over as military 
governor on August 15, 1948, I then prophesied that the 
North Koreans would march south in that autumn as 
soon as the rice crop was in. They didn’t. Then, like 
all good prophets, I second guessed. I said the North 
Koreans will march at the end of the rice crop in 1949. 
They didn’t. But they did march in at the end of the 
summer grain crop in 1950. See, all I did was miss 
the two years, and the crop. 

To make it a little clearer, when I am speaking of 
crops, you know most of South Korea is a two-crop 
country. They have the winter grains and those are 
harvested early in June. And then they put in rice 
and they get a rice crop. So they have two crops. Not 
two rice crops. They have a summer grain crop—that 
is barley, wheat, summer rye, millet—there’s not so 
much millet in South Korea. In North Korea where they 
have more of a one-crop area, on account of it being 
colder, they raise a grade of Indian corn. 

One of the things I want to impress upon you is that 
the North Koreans as a whole are not going to be satis- 
fied until they carry their ideology all through Korea. 

They feel, I am certain, that it will come without armed 
invasion. I don’t know if they are accurate, but I 
know their leaders and their people believe that it is 
just a matter of time until Communism is going to take 
over by way of revolution and popular demand by 
the people in South Korea. 

That is their hope. And it is not only a hope. It is 
their conviction. I have had many of them tell me it 
is only a matter of time, “We don’t have to fight you,” 
they say. “We don’t have to carry it by force of arms; 
it is just a matter of time.” 

Never are we going to have the communists give in 
or accede or compromise unless they see a direct benefit 
and the achievement of their goal in the end, because 
they have one idea, one unswerving objective, and that 
is world communism. We can’t be sanguine. We can’t 
be complacent and it terrifies me when I talk to my 
fellow citizens and I find the complacency that I found, 
because it is a threat, a constant threat that we must 
guard against. To really sell the ideals for which we 
stand, we must here at home so live and so teach our 
children by precept and example that we don’t have 
ugly examples for the Communists to point to in their 
salesmanship in the underdeveloped countries. 

I feel very strongly on this subject because I know 
every time that there is something that occurs here in 
the United States of which you and I are ashamed, and 
which is not an unusual thing, those are the things 
that are pointed out as examples of the decadence of 
the capitalistic system. 

I have heard that so much, and I have seen it played 
upon so much, that I feel that it is one of our greatest 
dangers. We must here at home so live and so conduct 
ourselves that we can be proud and impress the world 
over with what we do and how we do it. 

We must teach consideration to others, not only preach 
it and give lip service to it; we must practice it. 
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Animal Feeds Are Biggest 
Potential Outlet for Surplus Fats 


URING the past ten years the increasing spread 

between tallow and grease production and the re- 

sultant surplus has become a matter of major concern. 

In 1944 there was a 20,000,000 Ib. surplus, in 1948 

a 158,000,000 lb. surplus, in 1950 a 465,000,000 lb. 
surplus and in 1952 a 770,000,000 lb. surplus. 

Early in 1953 an estimate was made of projected tal- 
low and grease production and consumption for the next 
several years. It was predicted that a surplus of 1,100,- 
000,000 Ibs. of these animal fats would be reached by 
1957. Production and consumption reports now totaled 
for 1953 show that this estimate has already been ex- 
ceeded. 

In 1953 there was a surplus production of 1,200,000,- 
000 lbs. of animal fat. 

Let’s face it. This means that the tallow and grease 
surplus has increased to more than 50 times what it was 
in 1944, It is clear that new outlets must be found for 
both tallow and greases produced by both the meat pack- 
ing and the rendering industries. Intensive research by 
both government agencies and industry has shown that 
new uses can be found for these products. 

Tallow has been successfully used in place of palm 
oil in hot-dip tinning. Various fatty acids have been 
converted to new forms for use as plasticizers and lubri- 
cants. Tallow alcohol sulfates now are being blended 
into synthetic detergent formulas. All these applications 
are new and show promise, but the total poundage of 
surplus fats and tallow consumed is small in relation to 
the excess. The biggest potential use of the surplus fats, 
however, is in their addition to animal feeds. 

It has been estimated that there are some 40,000,000 
tons of commercial feeds produced in this country each 
year. The addition of only 1 per cent fat to all feeds 
would consume some 800,000,000 Ibs. of fat. At 3 per 
cent, 2,400,000,000 Ibs. could be used. This latter amount 
is close to twice the total surplus of tallow and grease 
for the entire country in 1953. 

In the past few years it has become evident that with 
the addition of various growth factors, antibiotics and 
the like to farm rations, animals now are consuming the 
maximum bulk they can handle. Thus, the caloric value 
of the ration has become limiting. Corn is the traditional 
source of caloric energy in farm rations. Tallow and 
grease have 2.5 times the caloric energy of corn. With 
corn priced at 3c per pound, tallow or grease is equiva- 
lent at 7.5c per pound. These surplus fats, therefore, 
represent an economical means of increasing the caloric 
value of the ration. 

What, then, are the reasons for adding animal fats to 
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feeds? Dr. H. Kraybill, director of the American Meat 
Institute Foundation, summarized the advantages in a 
recent speech before the National Renderers Association 
in Chicago. With apologies to Dr. Kraybill, I would like 
to review the advantages: 

. Increased palatability. 

. Control of dustiness. 

. Increased feed efficiency. 

. Improved appearance. 

. Decreased wear on mixing machines. 

. Ability to handle and ship in bulk. 

. Increased ease of pelleting. 

. Increased comfort of workers in the feed mill. 

. Reduction of loss of feed through dusting. 

10. Increased stability of Vitamin A. 

11. Favorable price of fats versus other energy feeds. 

If fats are to be added to animal feeds they must be 
stable. A rancid fat becomes unpalatable. But more 
important is the fact that a rancid fat causes destruction 
of other nutrients in a mixed feed, such as Vitamins 
A, D, E and some of the B complex. Thus, only a safe 
and acceptable antioxidant should be added to fats 
intended for incorporation into animal feeds. A suit- 
able antioxidant is butylated hydroxanisole, more fa- 
miliar to you as BHA. This material has been approved 
by the Federal Food and Drug Administration for use in 
foods and feeds. 

Propy] gallate is also a good antioxidant. It has lim- 
ited solubility in fats and oils, however, unless it is 
first dissolved in a carrier solvent. Propyl gallate also is 
less stable to heat than BHA and discolors in the presence 
of iron. Citric acid is well known for its ability to tie 
up pro-oxidents, such as iron and copper. Commercial 
preparations of BHA, propyl gallate and citric acid dis- 
solved in propylene glycol are available as well as a 
combination of BHA and citric acid dissolved in pro- 
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pylene glycol. Levels of only 1 to 3 lbs. of the anti- 
oxidant preparation per ton of fat will give a rendered 
fat stability for use in animal feeds. 

Practical experience has shown that the addition of 
an antioxidant during rendering is the most desirable 
procedure. Stability tests have been carried out where 
stabilized fats were added to feeds and stored at room 
temperature for one year. These bagged feeds were 
free of rancidity at the end of the test. Also, greater sta- 
bility of Vitamin A was noted in feeds stored for six 
months to which stabilized fats had been added. 

Let us now briefly review some of the animal experi- 
ments that have been conducted in the past few years 
where fats have been added to the rations. 

At the University of Nebraska, Matsushima and Dowe 
conducted a dry-lot feeding experiment with yearling 
Hereford steers. Ten steers per lot were fed one of three 
rations. Lot 1 received the ground corn, soybean meal, 
hay and a Vitamin A supplement; lot 2, beef tallow 
pellets, corn, hay and a Vitamin A supplement. Lot 3 was 
fed corn oil pellets, corn, hay and a Vitamin A supple- 
ment. The beef tallow pellets were composed of ground 
corn-cobs, soybean oil meal, molasses, urea, bone meal 
and 5.5 per cent beef tallow. At this level the supplemented 
tallow was fed at 2.4 per cent of the total ration. 

As shown in Table I, after 150 days of feeding, the 
average final weight of the steers fed the soybean oil meal 
ration or the beef tallow pellets was approximately the 
same while those fed the corn oil pellets showed a poor 
growth response. 





TABLE |. THE EFFECT OF ADDED FAT ON THE RATE OF GAIN 
OF HEREFORD STEERS. 


; Lot Number 
3 

Soybean Beef Tallow Corn Oil 

Meal Pellets Pellets 
{nitial Wt. ni Salah mialinslaho's'hss thos 855 859 852 
a _ & > > eae 1172 1159 1113 
Av. Daily -— BT aoc csallgts 2.11 2.00 1.74 
Feed Costs per cwt. Gain ($)........ 27.67 26.49 31.96 
Orasiag % twarm).:....5.......606% 62.96 60.24 60.44 
oO SEE Se rn? Choice Choice Choice 


J. Matsushima & T. M. Dowe, "J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc."' 31, 54 (1954). 





The average daily gain of the animals in lots 1 and 2 
was approximately equal: 2.11 and 2.00 lbs., respectively, 
per day. Those fed the corn oil pellets showed a growth 
response of only 1.74 lbs. per day. The feed costs per 
cwt. were decidedly less for the steers fed the beef tallow 
pellets, $26.49 per 100 lbs. gain as compared to $27.67 
for steers fed soybean meal and $31.96 for those fed 
the corn oil pellets. The dressing percentages were ap- 
proximately the same for all groups while the carcass 
grades were choice for all animals. 

Although the corn oil pellets became rancid half way 
through the experiment, this condition was not noticed 
with the beef tallow pellets. 

Willey, Riggs, Colby, Butler and Reiser at the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station fed yearling Hereford 
steers high and low energy rations with and without the 
addition of added cottonseed oil. The added fat was fed 
at an approximate level of 5 per cent. Growth of all 
steers was approximately the same but those animals 
receiving the added fat consumed approximately two to 
three lbs. less of feed per day. A higher feed efficiency 
thus was obtained for the steers receiving the cottonseed 
oil so that they required approximately 100 lbs. less of 
feed per 100 lbs. of gain than did the steers not fed 
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extra fats. Steers fed the high fat rations also had 
higher levels of plasma Vitamin A and nearly twice as 
high levels of plasma carotene. 

The data obtained by Perry, Beeson and Mohler at 
Purdue University in a hog feeding experiment are sum- 
marized in Table IT: 





TABLE Il. THE ADDITION te LARD TO SWINE RATIONS 
Av. Dai Av. Daily Feed 


per 
= Feed 100 Ib. gain 
Addition to Basal Ib. Ib. Ib. 
None 1.68 5.51 328 
2% ‘ 5.39 336 
4% 5.33 334 
6%, 4.85 302 
8 4.98 289 
10% 291 





1.67 
T. W. Perry, W. M. Beeson and M. T. Mohler, si Univ., 1953. 





Here, 2 to 10 per cent of lard was added to a basal 
ration at the expense of yellow corn. Although no bene- 
ficial effect on growth rate was obtained, a markedly 
improved feed efficiency was obtained in the groups fed 
either 6, 8 or 10 per cent lard. 

It is rather interesting to note that at 2 and 4 per cent 
there was a slight increase in food efficiency, but with 
higher amounts added, marked improvement. 

At the University of Florida, Krops, Pearson and Wal- 
lace added coarsely ground waste beef fat at a level of 
10 per cent to a basal hog ration at the expense of yel- 
low corn. At the end of the experiment, hogs fed the 
added fat showed increased weight gain and an im- 
proved efficiency. 

Hillier, at Oklahoma A. & M. College, obtained similar 
results when pigs were raised from weaning to 225 lbs. 
weight and were fed high fat rations. 

The American Meat Institute Foundation (Schweigert 
and Seidler) conducted several experiments to determine 
the effect of added fat in dog rations. Table III shows 
the average gains per week of dogs fed 4 and 8 per cent 
white grease as well as those fed added sucrose. 





TABLE Ill. THE EFFECT ON FEEDING ADDED FAT ON THE 
RATE OF GAIN OF COCKER SPANIELS. 
No. of Av. gain wk. 


Addition to Basal Dogs (in gms.) 
eee Ee aiha's we winaie nike y Rab ace pudee tneab anes ewe cea 7 339 
iis MONEE 5c alata c sdees assaieys eslstinegh bases eanis 4 360 
I os acasind' cls’ naia boas be ey ca Renae taweae ‘ pa] 


18% Sucrose 
B. S. Schweigert & A. J. Seidler, "J. Am. Oil Chemists’ ies: ae | e tI984). 





The sucrose was added at a caloric level equivalent 
to 8 per cent fat. The 4 per cent white grease level pro- 
duced a slight stimulation of growth while the animals 
fed 8 per cent white grease grew approximately as well 
as those on the unsupplemented ration. 

Table IV shows a reproduction experiment with dogs 
carried out by Schweigert & Seidler, using the same 
levels of added white grease. 





TABLE IV. a AND og) eat OF DOGS 
FED ADDED ANIMAL FA 
Aidaltins to Basal Ration 


8%, 
White White ~§ 18% 
None Grease Grease Sucrose 


eS a es oe eee 54 51 49 47 
Ps ee I ois iis Son nce veins eomeniann 43 47 38 14 
ee a Oe 8 Bene er ree 234 250 193 190 

B. S. Schweigert & A. J. Seidler, "J. Am. o Chemists’ Soc."' 31, 52 oe 


AN. Wet O76 WES, “(Gens .) «00... coe 55.0 151 1722 1362 1226 





It should be noted that the number of pups born 
and weaned on 4 per cent white grease ration was approx- 


(Continued on page 66) 
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(Continued from page 62) 

imately the same as the group receiving the basal ra- 
tion. The average weight of these pups at 6 weeks, how- 
ever, was considerably greater than that of the pups not 
fed added fat. At 6 weeks the average weight was 1722 
grams for the dogs fed 4 per cent white grease, while 
the unfed line of dogs were 1516 grams. It also is inter- 
esting to note that apparently the dogs did not tolerate 
the higher levels of added fat, that is, 8 per cent white 
grease, and also that adding sucrose did not have the 
beneficial effect of even the 8 per cent fat—1226 grams 
at the 18 per cent sucrose to 1362 grams at the 8 per cent 
white grease. 

At the University of Wisconsin, Sunde has studied 
the effects of added fat in turkey rations. The results 
obtained when soybean oil, white grease or prime tallow 
was added at 21% and 5 per cent of the ration are sum- 


marized in Table V. 





TABLE V. THE EFFECT OF FAT ON PERFORMANCE OF TURKEY POULTS. 
Weight (gms.) gm. feed/gm. wt. 


Additions to Basal at 6 wks. at 6 wks. 
~~ %, Expt. ag ~~. ‘ ~~ it} 
NN es ys odie ce Rips views ci0'e 5 0d 
2.5% Soybean Oil eeeoene cs. o> Ra 1.84 
OM <<... ... 55sec ccs: 1285 ©1108 1.72 1.94 
Be NUD 6 oc is csccceccccdnvvas 1245 1170 1.88 1.95 
ee I PROD. vic asec cecncvsecvee 1226 1139 1.75 1.83 
I NOUR cs 5 oc oa cish evans cohen Meee Aas 1.84 i 
NE Ns isc 5 2X oa bin kine op seed 1280 1256 1.75 1.75 


M. L. Lunde, "J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc."' 31, 49 (1954). 





The data in the first experiment show that a consistent 
growth stimulation was obtained from the various levels 
of added fat. In the second experiment, however, only 
the turkey poults fed the prime tallow Gee more than 
those fed the basal ration. 

It also should be noted that in the first experiment feed 
conversion was better in all groups fed the fat-containing 
rations than those fed the control rations. In the second 
experiment no advantage in feed conversion was noted 
for the birds fed soybean oil or the low level of white 
grease. Again prime tallow improved utilization of the 
feed. 

Considerable work has been reported on the beneficial 
effects of adding fat to poultry rations. Lillie, Sizemore, 
Milligan and Bird at the USDA reported in 1952 that 
lard can be fed to hens without decreasing egg produc- 
tion efficiency. Rations which contained as high as 16 
per cent added fat were more efficient than similar rations 
without such a supplement. Additional work by Sunde 
using young chicks is summarized in Table VI. 





TABLE Vi. THE EFFECT OF FAT ON PERFORMANCE OF BROILER CHICKS 
Weight (gms.) gm. feed/gm. Wt. 





Sammie to Basal 10 Wks. 
SERRE Die OOS a a oes We opera 2.97 
44%, Soybean Oil a ane 2.64 
4.4%, White Grease 2.71 
4.4%, Prime Tallow 2.75 


M. L. Lunde, ‘J. Am. Oil Chemists’ Soc.'' 31, 49 (1954). 





Here we see there was a slight increase in growth 
over the controls in the groups fed added white grease. 
tallow or soybean oil and also a marked increase in food 
efficiency. Sunde also has found that improvement in 
food efficiency can be obtained with chickens raised 
either on raised wire floors or on litter. 

Seidler and Schweigert also have carried out studies 
with growing chicks wherein 2, 4, 6 or 8 per cent of 
stabilized white grease was added to a practical chick 
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ration. It was found that the rate of growth for the 
birds fed the fat supplemented feeds was equal to or 
slightly higher than the basal ration and that the feed 
efficiency increased as level of fat was raised. 

We also are conducting fat supplement experiments, 
using chicks, at Stanford Research Institute. This work 
is being sponsored by Tallow Research, Inc. It is my 
understanding that the Western States Meat Packers 
Association has contributed financial support to this 
organization for research on new uses of fats. 

In our work, various kinds of animal fats have been 
added at levels of 3 or 6 per cent of the basal ration, 
at the expense of yellow corn. This experiment is to be 
carried through a ten-week period. Growth results and 
feed efficiencies as obtained at the end of nine weeks are 


presented in Tables VII and VIII. 





TABLE Vil. GROWTH RESPONSE & FOOD EFFICIENCY OF MEAT-TYPE 


CHICKS TO ADDED FATS. 


Weight (gms.) gm. feed/qm. Wt. 
Sees to Basal 9 Wks. 9 Wks. 


ei nie des Vga sles ea beeen cane 1421 3.17 
sc aca cctectcncecwecpun 1406 2.40 
By PI OED on. occ cccntcesvegdiinessu) tee 2.38 
I IES 6 a0 65 cic ocnas'escuadionnaeuee 1459 2.41 
TG AES sa 0 5 ac acinterdbeedee ie edes 1355 2.72 
oN Pere ee ee 1382 2.53 


L. F. Ney & G. W. Newell, Stanford Research Institute, 1954. 





Table VII shows that the growth response of all birds 
was about the same. However, groups fed either 3 or 6 
per cent of yellow grease, tallow or white grease show a 
marked improvement in feed efficiency. 

In Table VIII, comparison is made between the control 
group and groups fed the two levels of cottonseed oil, 
white grease and a hydrogenated animal fat, ““Dar-Bead” 
fat. 





TABLE Vill. GROWTH Sens ea & FOOD EFFICIENCY OF MEAT-TYPE 


HICKS TO ADDED FATS. 


Weight (gms.) gm. feed/gm. Wt. 
— to Basal 9 Wks. 9 Wks. 


Sete RNa aaa a ary ikea vied » elke 1421 3.17 
eM 2 So's oa vos de conse Serene eed 1313 2.40 
Bs I ic 0k 5 5 dv cone evlanncsads 1405 2.54 
We MUNIN EEL 5 oho sce acces ccsedeeabens > 1276 2.63 
3% "Dar- og era rer re oar 1407 2.49 
ay AS WIE coco se ss avanebas tate ce 1442 2.56 


L. F. Ney & G. W. Newell, Standard Research Institute, 1954. 





Again growth responses were quite comparable for 
all groups except for those fed the 6 per cent cottonseed 
oil. These birds grew slightly less than the other groups. 
Feed efficiency of the fat-fed birds again was markedly 
improved over that of the control group fed a non-fat 
supplemented ration. At the end of the experiment these 
birds will be slaughtered and dressed in a commercial 
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poultry house so as to obtain the ratio of their live weight 
to the dressed weight. 

We are also carrying out a beef feeding experiment 
with these fats at the Petersen Cattle Farm, near Watson- 
ville. 

Dr. L. V. Curtin of the Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. has 
furnished me with data obtained in a chick feeding 
experiment where the rations were supplemented with 
1 to 4 per cent of purified acidulated cottonseed soap 
stock. Growth response of the birds fed added fat at 
the end of eight weeks’ experiment was about the same 
as those fed the basal ration. There was, however, a 
decided improvement in the feed efficiency of the birds 
fed the fat supplemented feeds over birds fed the con- 
trol ration. 

More research, however, must be undertaken, before 
these surplus fats find their proper place in the animal 
feed business. We need to know what grades of these 
surplus fats can be used most profitably. What adjust- 
ments must be made in other components of the rations 
when fat is added? How high levels of fat can we really 
use? Will laying hens show a greater profit with added 
fat in the ration? Can fats produce a beneficial effect in 
the rations of dairy cows? These are but a few of the un- 
answered problems which will influence the eventual 
inclusion of added fat in farm rations. 

These experimental results clearly demonstrate that fat 
added to animal rations has a beneficial effect of dol- 
lars and cents importance. There is, however, a factor 
which may mitigate against the long-term or continued 
use of tallow and greases in animal™ ations. This factor 
is the unstable price of surplus fat. Tallow and grease 
during 1953 sold for approximately 4 to 5c a pound. 
Within the past few months there has been a gradual 
rise in the price of these materials. At the end of last 
week tallow, for example, was selling at approximately 
814c a pound. 

The feed manufacturing industry is a very competitive 
one and an increase in the price of feed, even with an 
improvement in the quality and palatability, may result 
in competitive disadvantages. 

Fats which are proportionately more expensive than 
corn will require an increase in the cost of the finished 
ration unless changes are made in the formula to offset 
the added expense. 

Dr. E. E. Rice of Swift & Company has pointed out 
that a feed dealer attempting to sell a finished feed which 
contains 3 per cent of added fat that has cost him 10c 
per pound may find considerable sales resistance when 
he must increase his selling price by $4.20 per ton or 
more. 

It is of paramount importance that all members of 
the meat packing and fat rendering industries exert 
continued diligence in holding the price of grease and 
tallow at a level where the feed manufacturers can eco- 
nomically incorporate these surplus fats in their finished 
products. 

The continued use of surplus tallow, greases and other 
fats will depend upon continued cooperation between 
the fat and feed industries and the establishment of a 
stable price which will be in line with the nutritive value 
of these fats. With continuing research and expansion 
in the use of these fats in animal feeds the potential 
use of surplus fat can be enormous. 
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SAUSAGE INDUSTRY MEETING 





How Packer Can Build 
Prepackaged Meat Sales 


HEN you talk about prepacking meat, what are 

you really talking about? In terms of the retail 
outlet, you’re talking about 20 to 25 per cent of the 
meat volume of a meat case. Now I said 20 to 25 per 
per cent, but you’re also talking about 15 to 20 per cent 
of the volume in dollars that goes through a counter or 
a grocery store that has meat service. 

Now what else are you talking about? Just this: about 
the 15 to 20 per cent of the dollar volume but also about 
30 to 35 per cent of the profit of that dollar. 

So, while you are considering a smaller percentage 
of the business, you are thinking about a big item which 
of course, is the dealer’s profit. 

Now in talking about that, you have got to talk right 
and you have to make sense. You have a problem in 
your plant just like these grocery stores have. They 
are talking about 30 to 35 per cent of the profit in their 
market and they don’t want to lose control of it if they 
can possibly avoid doing so. They want you to pre- 
pack your luncheon meat for them. That’s established. 
They want you to slice it for them. That’s established. 
But they hate like the devil to turn loose of that 30 
to 35 per cent of their profit in dollars that goes through 
their market. 

Now, there’s your problem, and it’s a big one. When 
you are talking about these folks’ 30 to 35 per cent of 
their profit, there is a heck of a lot more to it than just 
putting some sliced luncheon meat in a package and ex- 
pecting it to sell. 

In discussing prepackaging we are talking about 
something that perhaps didn’t start here on the West 
Coast but it certainly got its initial big boost from here. 

You know, there is an evolution—I guess you would 
call it—in our industry and we have to watch it. We 
refer to our customers at home in Arkansas as 40-oz. 
stomachs that have to be filled three times a day. Now 
that’s your market and that’s my market. You have a lot 
more of them around here (stomachs) and from what I 
can see I think your 40-oz. average is a little bit higher 
here than it is back home. I think they hold a little 
more. But your competition is after that 40-0z. stomach 
that has to be filled three times a day. 

Now, about the importance of prepackaging luncheon 
meats. Look what it has done to another industry that 
needs the 40-0z. stomach—the fish industry. I happen 
‘to know a little bit about the fish industry—just enough 
to stay out of it. But I have watched it and prepackaging 
-of fish items has done wonders for that industry. 

What I’m driving at is that we have to get into the 
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prepackaging of meats more and more, whether we like 
to or not because the housewife just likes to buy meats 
that way—not only luncheon meats but also different 
pork and beef items. 

In a discussion on the movement of beef earlier it 
was brought out that every packer hesitates really to put 
impetus on beef advertising because he is selling beef 
and his brand identification on it can’t be followed 
through to the consumer or the housewife. Rather, he 
is advertising with his money on items that the house- 
wife actually can pick up in her hands, like frankfurters, 
or, in this particular case, sliced luncheon meats. This 
is where I believe your advertising dollar will do the most 
good, individually and as an industry, to move meats. 
To move meats is to move beef and each packer should 
move his proportionate share. 

I am not saying that this is right or that is wrong, but 
it is what has been happening, and, as a result you can 
look and see what is happening to the sausage tonnage 
in your individual areas. 

Now, is this good or bad? I think it’s good, for the 
simple reason that you can take your brand identifica- 
tion to the consumer and therefore build’ confidence in 
that brand. We have proved it in our area in Arkansas 
on any number of items. 

From a general standpoint or general discussion of 
the importance of prepackaging meats, it definitely does 
increase the sausage volume in an area or in a plant 
that is doing it—so the statistics -say. 

Now, the more varieties that you can slice and put 
into an individual case, the greater your increase in 
volume. In fact, one analysis shows that if you put in 
ten different varieties of meat you will have a certain 
volume, and if you increase that to 12, the volume will 
be even greater, and if you increase that selection to 15 
different items in self-service, it will increase the volume 
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through that store even more. More items make for 
greater impulse buying. 

Folks, in the packing business you are a meat packer 
but you are also in the truck business and you are not 
only in the truck business but you are also in the packag- 
ing business. And, if you are not in it, you better get 
in it, because that’s the way that meat products are 
going to be sold. If we don’t get them in there darn 
quick, we are not only going to be hurt individually, 
but the industry as a whole is going to be hurt. That is 
a good summary of what you can expect from your 
packaging. 

Now, you can do this with sliced luncheon meats 
and, of course, that’s the only thing at the present time 
that we are doing. However, there are some packers 
going into pork chops, fresh pork items and also fresh 
beef items. If you want to follow the trend of what is 
going to happen, look at the fish industry and you will 
see that they first started packaging fresh fish; then they 
started packaging frozen fish; then they started pre- 
packaging already cooked fish. All the housewife had to 
do was heat it and eat it. 

I am not going to say that we are going to be selling 
pre-cooked pork chops or that we are going to be selling 
pre-cooked T-bone steaks or New York cut steaks. I’m 
not going to say that that is what you are going to do, 
but I am going to say this: It sure looks like that is what 
you are going to do pretty soon and possibly sooner than 
a lot of us think. 

But here is what you can do with the sliced luncheon 
meat. You can take it with the proper confidence into 
an area and build your acceptance in your different 
stores. You see the customer every week. His business 
is off this week, it is good next week, and he buys one 
stick of baloney this week and the next three, and the 
next week one, and the next week maybe none. This 
way you can watch that man’s business grow. You put 
in what he sells and just keep adding a little bit more 
in the case until you see just what his potential is. 

Now as far as breaking down the individual things that 
I think ought to be done in prepackaging, here they are 
in summary form: 

I think we have covered this one already. “Men- 
tion increased sales.” It will definitely increase the sales 
of your luncheon meats. You are going to hear pro and 
con on that, but it’s just like everything else, if you do it 
right, and there are a lot more ways to do it wrong than 
there are to do it right, it will increase your sliced lunch- 
eon meat business. 

When I came into this town (San Francisco), I went 
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through some of your stores so I would know about 
what I was talking, and I made a note here that this 
is a big town but it is not any different than Little Rock. 
You have the same kind of stores and they are doing 
practically the same kind of a job that we are with sliced 
luncheon meats. 

I mentioned the fact that in talking about sliced lunch- 
eon meats you are talking about 15 to 20 per cent of 
the dollar volume and 30 to 35 per cent of the dollar 
profits. I also said that the independent grocer or the 
chain store, either one of them (we are working with 
both) doesn’t want to lose control of that good profit 
advantage. 

I mentioned the fact that this industry has got to keep 
up with modern merchandising. 

I mentioned also that the more varieties you put into a 
different store the better. You don’t have to put the 
tonnage there, just the varieties—instead of five 8-lb. 
loaves like you used to do, you can put in ten different 
items and still not have any more weight and get even 
more volume. 

Further, I remarked that you can build your sliced 
luncheon meat with each of the stores that you work 
with. 

Now you must work close with retail people. You 
can’t just put a product out there like you do a stick 
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of baloney, because this is a sliced item and it has to be 
watched. 

Here are some things we’ve done at Little Rock. We 
have a sheet that goes to each customer. On it are 14 
different items that the customer uses. We know exactly 
what he sells. For example, here is one store that in 13 
weeks used 5,664 lbs. of sliced luncheon meat. We are 
using the 8-oz. package. Six-ounce packages work bet- 
ter in other areas. 

Another important matter is to work with the supplier 
whose product you decide to use. 

We have to stick close to the suppliers of packages. 
Let me tell you one mistake I made that I will never 
make again. I started experimenting with 50,000 pack- 
ages and got it going pretty good. Then I ran out of 
the packages. I had to do the whole thing over again. 
So, once you start on it, don’t run out. 

Here’s another thing that is interesting to do—check 
the per cent of movement. Now you will be fooled on 
the different items that will move in self-service. For 
instance, sausage is a good mover, if you have a pretty 
good product. I have the percentage of movement, for 
example, on Arkansas Maid bologna: 21.19 per cent of 
the 5,664 lbs. mentioned earlier was in Arkansas Maid 
bologna, sliced eight slices to the half-pound package, 
a mighty fine percentage for one item to attain. 
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THE PACKAGE AND THE BUYER 





Why Not Get the 
Maximum Out of Prepackaging 


E ARE today, I think, at the stage where we 

might be just a little confused about this packag- 
ing business. I sort of consider that packaging, and I 
say packaging for all products, not just sausage, is a 
method of up-grading the meat packing industry. 

And I think if some of us think about those things 
just a little bit, the fact that we didn’t do it yesterday or 
last month or last year doesn’t have very much to do 
with it. 

To get the real benefits from packaging we must 
package our products well. Just any old package won’t 
do. Don’t give your customers a package. Give them 
THE package. It’s the best way I know to avoid the 
rough and tumble price wars that the industry has seen. 

If you do a good job of packing and merchandising, 
you are not going to have to cut off half-cents to move 
your products. I don’t have to mention that you are in an 
industry in which you can’t afford to take off those half 
cents, because in many instances they represent your 
total profit. 

On some of these rough and tumble deals that we have 
gotten into, I remember something that was said about 
Booker T. Washington, who made the statement that in 
a rough and tumble fight the only way you could hold 
a man‘down in the ditch was to get right down there 
with him. I think that this attitude can be eliminated 
in the meat industry through good packaging. 

Packaging your product in the right kind of package 
will do much to aid you all down the line in your whole 
selling program. Package them well and price them 
so you have a reasonable profit. And be a leader, not a 
follower. An aggressive approach is always an aid to 
a successful merchandising program. Remember. 
“There is always enough success to go around for those 
who will work for it.” Take a positive approach: Be 
sold on your own products and merchandising. And if 
you are not, then you will have to do something about 
it. Upgrade your quality and appearance, because that 
is what your best customer, Mrs. Housewife, is willing 
and is going to buy. 

Charles Kettering, the famous boss Kettering of General 
Motors, said: “You will never stub your toe by standing 
still.” Now, when you run, you have a fair chance of 
falling down, but if you don’t fall down you are going to 
get some place. Call it a calculated risk, if you will. 

We do not believe that anyone has all the answers on 
the problems of packaging sausage products. Sausage. 
for the industry, has almost always been a profitable 
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H.B.“TOMMY” 
TOMSON, Marathon 
Corp.: “Jokes about 
the bride and her can 
opener are no longer 
jokes. Housewives 
definitely like ready-to- 


serve items.” 








item. Your initial customer, the supermarket, and cer- 
tainly, the Mr. and Mrs. Homemaker are in favor of it 
—based on the huge tonnages they are carrying home. 

We know that woman’s insistence on convenience in 
the kitchen is not just a whim. Our booming economy— 
and it is still booming—has caused more housewives 
to be working; as of late 1953 approximately 30 per 
cent were employed. Hence, many of them have little 
time for food preparation. This pursuit of convenience 
has been right down our alley—in the case of sausage, 
lunch meat and prepared pre-cooked smoked meats. 

Most of the food bought today is prepackaged and a 
fair proportion has been pre-cooked and apportioned. 
The old jokes about the bride and her can opener are 
no longer jokes. Today she uses a knife, she uses a 
scissors, she uses a can opener. Our dear wives definitely 
like ready-to-serve items. 

Many questions have been asked about how packaging 
affects sales volume. Records show that the housewife is 
spending more for food (taking into consideration the 
inflation of prices). Once inside the supermarket, she 
is surrounded by thousands of neat little packages. Most 
supermarkets carry upwards of 15,000 items and most 
of them are priced to sell under one dollar. She doesn’t 
have to get in line to be waited on; she can handle each 
package, read the label, figure on the fairness of the price, 
and finally wind up persuading herself that it will be 
used in a day or two. But, we have found, she has some 
very strong likes and dislikes. 

First, housewives definitely seem to prefer a firm rigid 
package—one that feels solid in the hands. Visibility is 
still important. If the package is overwrapped, the wrap- 
per must be tight with no loose ears or ends sticking out. 
These loose ends invite tampering and soon that package 
becomes a cripple and nobody will pick it up. 

Design is also important. Our eyes play a very impor- 
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PACKERS FROM NORTHWEST enjoy a party before the annual 


dinner. 


tant part in our life and much appetite appeal reaches 
our minds through our eyes. Restaurants, cafes and air- 
lines have proved that color is an extremely important 
factor in planning a menu story. Be sure all colors used 
on the package harmonize. There are no hard and fast 
rules that will apply to all geographical areas. But remem- 
ber, women pick up, buy and take home the biggest per- 
centage of your products, so when it comes to color and 
design you better keep women in mind. 

On that basis I think of a little cartoon I saw not so 
long ago, of a situation that really hits this deal. Fre- 
quently I will sit around a table with a group of men and 
we will look at this design and we will look at that design 
and they will say, “Well, gee, I like that, but boy, it ought 
to be a little redder and it ought to be a little of this and 
a little of that,” but they are not stopping to think about 
who is going to buy that package. 

Well, this cartoon hits it square on the head. It’s 
reversed, but it’s there. A woman is sitting at a perfume 
bar and a clerk is waving little stoppers under her nose 
so she gets the aroma. She shakes her head, giving the 
clerk an awful time. Finally in desperation the clerk says, 
“Mrs. Jones, you have got to remember that what it does 
to you isn’t a bit important.” 

On your design, leave room for a good-sized price 
mark, preferably at the top of the pack. Print the name 
of the product in good-sized, readable letters. Play your 
brand name as strongly as room on the package will allow, 
but again choose or stay with something that is very 
readable and easy to remember. 

Script is beautiful but hard to read. Bold or block let- 
ters stand out and are easy to read. Many people go to 
the market without their glasses. Keep that fact in mind 
when choosing a design. Many of your ultimate customers 
are over 35 years of age and doctors say that a huge 
percentage over 35 need their glasses. 

Try to choose a design that can be adapted to all of 
your packages—franks, sausage, bacon, hams, luncheon 
meats—so that you get the value of more mass displays 
of your brand logo or style. Again, you want to take 
advantage of the memory retention value of a family de- 
sign. If we could turn out an animated package or wire 
one for sound so it would say “Pick me up” as the house- 
wife passed by the counter, we would have the ultimate, 
but since this is impossible, let’s do the next best thing 
and give them lots of eye appeal. 

Make any copy used on the package easily readable. 
The directions for use, cooking or serving should be 
phrased so any 12-year-old can understand them. Be sure 
to use heavy enough gauge wrapping material to stand 
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the rigorous handling that it will get. And, believe me, it 
will get rigorous handling. Generally we think of a good 
design as one that is clearly legible at arm’s length and 
one that should invite the shopper’s eye at least 7 to 8 
feet. Store lighting must be taken into consideration when 
choosing a package. Fluorescent lighting can destroy 
packages, destroy and spoil packages, as we know. The 
people in the lighting industry are doing much to improve 
this, but they still have a long way to go. 

One very important thing to remember is that few 
packages will really sell themselves on the introductory 
phase at the market level. When you get ready to intro- 
duce a new package, plan a good merchandising campaign 
to work along with it. At this point, I would like to offer 
what I consider a good definition of “merchandising.” 
To me it is the all-important phase of selling anything. 
“Merchandising is that effort which results in the sale of 
a product which doesn’t come back, but whose buyers do.” 

Following this line of thinking, let’s put enough behind 
the introduction of our new packages and packaging pro- 
grams to do a successful job of selling. 

Repeatedly I talk to packers who tell me that this pack- 
age or that package won’t sell in their area or market. 
Further questioning and discussion usually brings out the 
fact that they did little or no advertising geared to the 
ultimate buyer, Mrs. Housewife. In some instances they 
didn’t even take time to tell their own sales force all the 
advantages of the new package. Then when there was a 
little resistance shown to the change, they said, well, 
we have only got a few thousand of them out there in the 
warehouse, let’s just scrap them and forget about the 
whole thing. It’s a very expensive procedure and it really 
leads to red ink on your ledger. 

Plan your campaign thoroughly. 

In the actual selling of packaged merchandise you have 
a real opportunity to get your brand name across to the 
housewife, and the more items you have packaged the 
greater is the memory retention factor for your brand in 
the housewife’s mind. 

Radio and TV certainly have proved to be excellent 
sales aids in this case. 

Recently I was reading the life of Alexander Graham 
Bell. It was astounding to me to read of the difficulties 
that he and his friends experienced in selling the telephone 
to the American public. It took them years and many 
heartbreaks to get the job done, and we accept the tele- 
phone as a very prosaic thing that we can’t do without. 
But salesmanship and mechandising played a terrific part 
in selling the telephone. Nothing will really sell itself. 
Man and brain power are both needed. 

Show me an aggressive, successful, retail store and I 
will show you a good staff manning it. Point out a suc- 
cessful packer and I will point out an eager, aggressive 
sales force and a willing, able production department. 

When it comes to packaging, pick aggressive suppliers 
and lean on them for assistance in sales and merchandis- 
ing help. With that combination and teamwork, you 
cannot help but succeed in selling sausage or packaged 
merchandise in this ever-increasing competitive market. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: At this point Chairman Enos intro- 
duced Jack Manion of Milprint, Inc., as a panel member, 
and Albert T. Luer, president of Luer Packing Co., Los 
Angeles, who acted as moderator of the following question 
and answer session. Mr. Luer gave a brief introduction. 
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TO PRE-PACKAGE OR NOT? 
The Panel Said Yes 


MODERATOR LUER: The amount of meat or beef 
that we have to consume this year must be increased 
in order to balance off the large cattle count that we 
are facing. It has been brought out that there must be 
more “she-stuff” killed against steers in order to stop the 
constant increase of cattle and not increase the consump- 


tion of meat. Unless your “she-stuff’ amounts to 50 > 


per cent of your slaughter, you are not going to maintain 
that balance. Now in equalizing that and in killing more 
of the cows or “she-stuff’ we are going to have to put 
that meat somewhere, which might be in hamburgers 
or school lunches or increasing sausage manufacture and 
the acceptance of sausage by the consumer. / believe 
that we are facing a potential market in which we are 
compelled to make more sausage. And, since it is profit- 
able, I don’t think anyone will object to that. 

With that as a preface, I think we are ready for the 
questions and answers. 

HOWARD LARKIN: Frank Caccino & Sons. We 
have been in the sausage business for some years. Would 
it be advisable for us to go into pre-packaging? If so, 
how do we do it? 

FINKBEINER: Frankly I think you should definitely 
get into the prepackaging of luncheon meat, and I think 
the best way to do it and the most economical way is 
to go out and see what people are doing. There are 









QUESTION: 


HOWARD LARKIN of Frank Cac- 
cino & Sons, Los Angeles, asks, 
“Would it be advisable for us to 
go into pre-packaging? If so, 
how do we do it?" 


any number of ways that you can get into it. As far as 
the package you select, that will depend upon the area 
you are in and the job you want to do. 

I am not taking a crack at anybody here, but the 
independent packer in his own area can do a job of pre- 
packaging luncheon meat that no chain operation of 
packers can begin to do because you are right on the 
scene with service, and this product demands service. 
I would get into prepackaging slowly, with five or six 
stores at first. Then see what you can do. By all means, 
get into it one way or the other. 
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“THE ANSWERS come from pre-packaging -panel at lively 


floor-to-platform discussions during sausage meeting. 


A MEMBER: 1 am with the McKenzie Meat Co., 
Springfield, Ore. We don’t make too much sausage, 
around 18,000 to 20,000 lbs. a week. Well, a lot of 
stores ask me what we will guarantee if we put it in 
packages. You know, you can’t slice meat and put it in 
these stores and guarantee the sales because, if you do, 
you will lose. 

FINKBEINER: Sir, 1 don’t want to be disrespectful 
in any way, but in dealing in business you have to make 
it stick. Now, you will find in going into the prepackaged 
luncheon meat business, you will have to set up your 
costs, and you want your costs to be as economical as 
they can be. And, in our cost setup we do not include 
any returned packages at all. We do not sell on con- 
signment and will not sell meat on consignment. That 
is where this check sheet comes in that I mentioned 
earlier. We will undersell a man and build him up rather 
than oversell and then take back what he doesn’t sell. 
Every time we go back to that man’s store, we want 


-him to have just maybe nothing, or just a little bit left, 


and that’s where the service comes into it. 

One big packer about 15 years ago went on a spree 
of selling a certain link on consignment; they are still 
picking him up. That was 15 years ago and it was none 
other than the largest packer in our industry. 

To make it short in answer to your question, don’t 
sell on consignment. 

THORES JOHNSON of Maderite Sausage Co.: Fink- 
beiner mentioned that his firm used an 8-oz. package. I 
would like to know what has been the customary pack- 
age size in the country; if it varies between different 
types of products, and what determines the best sized 
package to use? 

JACK MANION: I can just give you a brief answer 
on that. We print a lot of packages. We started out 
printing 8-oz. packages but now we see a lot of 6-oz. 
packages coming into the fore. I won’t attempt to say 
why, other than that possibly families are smaller. 

JOHNSON: Might I ask if that applies to all items or 
is that something applying to your expensive luncheon 
items or items like baloney which might be a larger 
sized package? 

MANION: Well, I am thinking of the general line of 
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sliced luncheon meats, as well as prepackaged liver sau- _‘I_ think we are all spending too much money on pack- 
sage—there’s more 6-0z. prepackaged liver sausage show- aging material, and naturally in making this smaller 
ing up. I’m not saying the volume is greater. I’m sure package we are increasing the cost of the unit per 
8-oz. is still holding its own. But as far as the general package and we are selling the housewife more pack- 
line, 6-oz. is showing up. We have a few 7-ozs., but aging material. I think your question is a good one, 
I’m sure that is just being done to mislead and to under- Mr. Johnson, and that we all here should seriously try 
sell the 8-0z. package. to see if we can avoid all these small size packages. 
TOMSON: I would like to make one comment on that. I heard that someone is going to put out a 2-oz. package 
Naturally it is to our advantage if we could sell 6-0z. of boiled ham. Well, if they do that they will be wrapping 
packages over 8-0z. packages, but I think there is some- _ one slice. 
thing we should take into consideration. We all have I think the answer is in our own industry, we should 
some similarity in our habits and it has been my obser- try to avoid cutting down the package to such a small 
vation that basically speaking we eat about in propor- size. We want to sell more poundage and not the num- 
tion to that which we have on hand. If you go to the ber of packages. That’s my opinion. 
QUESTION: 
SPEAKING OVER heads of attentive listeners who jammed pre- 
packaging session, Thores Johnson, Maderite Sausage Co., Sacra- 
rely mento, asks, "What is the customary package size in the country. 
How much does it vary between different products, and what de- 
termines the best size package to use?" 
ie 
ge, 
of 
in 
in 
do, 
ful 
ike 
red 
ur 
as 
ide 
yn- 
lat refrigerator at night and there are two or three quarts LUER: The size of package could be discussed all 
ed of milk there and you want a glass of milk you will pour _— day; I think it depends on the type of the product, the 
ler a big glass. If you look in there and there is only environment, also the location. Everything depends upon 
all. about a quart left and you think the kids are going to — what type of people you have. Are they people who 
int need it for breakfast, you say, okay, I'll have a bottle of | make much money or are they wage earners? Do they 
ft, beer. fill lunch boxes, or do they use the product for snacks? 
If we go to the sliced luncheon meat package and We have determined in our own business that a 6-oz. 
ee there’s just a little bit there, we are very likely to put package for every product is about as uniform a pack- 
rill a thin slice or just a slice on. I think that should be — age as we can make. We have spent all our time seeing 
me given some serious consideration, in your thinking as how economically we can make it. 
to size. The housewife is also interested in the unit cost per 
n't ENOS: 1 would jike to add just a little bit more to package. She buys the meat by the package, not by 
Mr. Johnson’s question. I don’t believe in my own mind the pound or by weight. 
1k- that his question has exactly been answered. i believe We want the housewife to use our product as rapidly 
| his question was: What is the practice or what brings as possible, because the smaller the package, the more 
k- about the size of the package. Isn’t that it, Mr. John- varieties she is going to be able to buy. If she gets 
nt son? a pound of bologna or half a pound, why, she is going 
ed JOHNSON: That's right. to be stuck with it until she has used it up and can 
ENOS: It has been my belief that the size of the buy another variety. , 
er package has been determined primarily by the packers If you want to put out variety, make your package 
ut themselves. In other words, someone has an 8-0z. pack- as small as you dare and still make it economically. 
IZ. age that goes along fine until someone else comes along § Work to that end and see how economically you can 
ay with a 7-0z. package. Then everyone immediately says, produce a smaller package. 
well, I want a 7-oz. package. Then somebody comes MATT BROWN: Great Falls Meat Co., Great Falls, 
or along with a 6-oz. package and the dealer down the line = Mont. I want to ask Chris this question. How much does 
on says, well, | want a 6-ounce package, and so forth. I[ it take, or how much money is involved in the produc- 
er think it’s competition within our own industry. tion of 1,500 to 10,000 Ibs. a day? 
I’m a firm believer in the idea that the larger the FINKBEINER Well, Matt there is not a lot involved 
of package we can put out is naturally to our advantage. | because most packers start slicing luncheon meat on a 
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small scale. We had a little U. S. Slicer that flops the 
bacon down, and then we graduated to a, big one on 
a conveyor. 

You have got to decide on what kind of package you 
want. When you decide on that, the inventory of that 
package and your slicer represent your investment. 

Now as to the initial investment. We are set up to 
do 8 to 10,000 lbs. a week. The main investment is going 
to be your time—and you don’t want to overlook it— 
your time and working out the proper sequence and 
methods of handling. 

Here’s $2.76 worth of cigars. You buy this one cigar 
at the counter down in the lobby for 80c. The lady 
that you buy it from puts it in this package for you. 

You buy this one downstairs for a dollar. Look at 
the package—there’s 20c different in the two cigars 


JOSEPH ENOS: He 
chairmanned the 
sausage industry meet- 
ing, said, “There 
should be no returns.” 


from the standpoint of price. I don’t know about the 
tobacco. 

Here’s another cigar that cost 46c in another type 
package. 

Here’s another cigar that cost 40c with its gold pack- 
age and here’s a cigar that cost a dime. 

The point that I am trying to make is this; you can 
spend far too much money on a package and bring 
the cost of your product up to where you won't hit 
the mass movement of the product. Somewhere along 
that line, from this cigar to that one, you’d strike the 
right answer for prepackaged luncheon meat. Where it 
is, I don’t know. 

A MEMBER: My name is Ike Hoffman. What are 
the returns on spoils or pick-ups? I have been told there 
are a lot of returns and some processors give stores a 
credit on them. I would like to know what percentage 
it is. 

FINKBEINER: The statement I made before about 
returns was very undiplomatic, that is, no, no returns. 
But you have got to explain to each individual customer 
in selling him what the deal is. Sure, you will take 
returns, but the price of the sliced luncheon meat is 
going to be higher, accordingly, since you are going 
to figure the returns into the price. 

We are not in a big volume on that in any way, but 
we did pick up one 8-oz. package and that was a piece 
of souse that had the jawbone of the hog in it. We 
figured it was a legitimate complaint. 

LUER: It is true that keeping the product fresh in 
the case is our biggest headache. It is the headache 
of the industry and we do not have all the answers on 
it. 

As far as picking up is concerned, it would break 
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you if you started picking up. It has been tried, but 
it will not work. 

Freshness requires a lot of work, a lot of working at, 
the cooperation between yourself and the dealers. /¢’s a 
mistake that retailers have made in figuring that a self- 
service case now requires no help, and they have cut the 
number of help. Those who are still doing the best job 
in the retail end are those who have a daily man in each 
market who lives with the case. He keeps his products 
rotated, keeps his product at the right level for his 
refrigeration, he keeps it stacked properly. 

To make a product that has a long shelf life—in other 
words, to embalm our meat, is not the answer, because 
there is a limit to any shelf life. Whether it is prepacked, 
dry packed, vacuumized or wrapped in cellophane, it still 
has a definite shelf life. Now many retailers think they 
can handle prepackaged merchandise as they do canned 
tomatoes or any other product, and that’s all wrong. 

It is our job to live with the retailer, because if self- 
service is still 35 per cent of his profit—and it is—it 
behooves him to spend a little money on supervising 
that one particular phase. 

Delivery through strictly daily trucks, daily to the 
market, and immediately putting the product in a re- 
frigerator rather than into a warehouse, is necessary. 

We have found all these things out over a period of 
time, and we do not pick up any merchandise. But we 
have to live with the product. And you never give up 
title to that product until it is on the table in the house- 
wife’s hands. You are still interested and so being, you 
must direct it constantly. You cannot sell it, collect for 
it, and run and forget about it. It is still your baby, 
until the consumer gets it. That is the problem we are 
facing, and that is the problem we are trying to break 
down. 

We have been successful in a great many cases. 

I don’t know whether that answers your problem or 
not. It’s just one of the problems that have come up 
since the advent of self-service and prepackaging. 

MEMBER: I have been told there are some doing 
pre-packaging who are taking back about 50 per cent 
from the market. 

ENOS: There are a lot of rumors started like that. 
In other words so-and-so is going out and saying, well, 
we are going to guarantee the sale. We will put in 50 
lbs., and if it doesn’t sell, we will take back 40 lbs. 
This is something that our industry brings upon itself. 
Sure enough, there are probably some packers who are 
using that as a selling point. I think that is a misstate- 
ment and I think that we all should correct our own 
house. If we have any such situation prevailing in our 
own plant we should make every effort possible to 
correct it. 

There is one thing that we should definitely not do, 
and that is not to pick up any merchandise or guarantee 
any merchandise any more than you would want some- 
one to guarantee the beef that you buy in your plant. 
And you may leave it hanging for three weeks and then 
expect the packer to take it back because it is spoiled. 

Well, the same thing applies to cold meats. There 
should not be any returns. 

LUER: I have just one more note on freshness. 
Multiplicity of brands has added to our difficulties. Too 
many merchants handle too many brands, so they can’t 
live with one packer and have the benefit of his name 
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and his advertising and work with him. It is our job 
to sell the dealer on the fact that he can do well with 
only several brands, and in that way he will keep all 
his products much fresher than if he has too many brands. 

MR. CHILDRESS | enjoyed Mr. Finkbeiner’s very 
interesting presentation and would like his opinions on 
the following questions. 

No. 1: I would assume that if you are doing a local 
business, within 150 miles, for example, you probably 
would have a different approach to this problem of pack- 
aging than you would if you distributed over several 
states. Distance might determine the type of package. 
I am speaking of a vacuum package. 

No. 2: Perhaps the temperature of the cooler and 
the humidity of the cooler and the quantity of meat 
would have a lot to do with the keeping qualities. What 
would be the ideal temperature and humidity, for ex- 
ample, of a processing cooler in which to slice this 
meat to get the very best keeping volume. 

FINKBEINER: {I will try to answer your first ques- 
tion about using vacuum type packages when you deliver 
farther than 150 miles from your plant with a good 
example. You know Goetze in Baltimore. I visited his 
plant. He packages over 100,000 lbs. of luncheon meat. 
He has got an area with I don’t know how many million 
people, in Baltimore and Washington. Percentagewise 
100,000 or 120,000 lbs. of sliced luncheon meat is very 
small on a per capita basis, but he is using the vacuum 
pack, “Flex-Vac” operation. Nat Buring in Memphis 
covers territories far away. He is using Flex-Vac for 
his out-of-state areas and fresh packed luncheon meat 
right there in Memphis. 

We are using a fresh packed sliced luncheon meat 
because we feel from a survey that that is what the 
people want. As I said before, no chain packer can touch 
you in your own area as far as delivery is concerned. 

We cover an area of 150 miles, and we will not deliver 
sliced luncheon meat to any place that we don’t deliver 
to twice a week. We deliver in the city of Little Rock 
three times a week, and it is our special baby. 

So far as the type of package, the Flex-Vac is used 
for distance. You might have any number of different 
variations. We have one that we are experimenting with 
that is very interesting and that we think we are going 
to put over. If we do, why, we will have something a 
litt'e bit different. 

Editor’s note: Mr. Childress’ second question was dis- 
cussed later in the session. See page 82. 

OTTO EVERLEIGH (Los Angeles): What is the aver- 
age cost per pound to pre-pack? 

FINKBEINER: 1 would like to say this. You can 
talk about cost on pre-pack all you want but every single 
operation is different, and you have better information 
on that than anything I can say or anybody else. 

Run it in your own plant and you will be surprised at 
what you find out. There is not a grocery store in the 
state of Arkansas,..and:I amr going to assume the same 
applies here in California, that knows what it costs to 
package sliced luncheon meat. Some of the chains we 
are servicing told me they were slicing luncheon meat 
for 2c a pound. They’re nuts. I don’t want to talk too 
hard about them because they run a lot of good hot dog 
stands for me. 

But to answer your question, the cost may be any- 
where from 2 to 16c a pound, and, if you really want 
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to know what it costs, find out in your own plant. Don’t 
go by any averages. It costs us a whole lot more than 
I ever dreamed. 

Here’s something you are going to find out when 
slicing your own loaves. You think you have a wonderful 
loaf. When you run a test, you cut one in the middle 
and there is a pickle and a pimento. When you start 
slicing 15 slices to the pound you find a piece that looks 
like baloney. The housewife is buying that piece. Where 
are the pickle and the pimento, she wants to know? 

Through pre-packaging you’re going to make a lot 
better product, because when you look at your sliced 
luncheon meat you'll get that mixer time straightened 
out, etc. There are a thousand things you have got to 
check. 

HENRY J. KRUSE: I agree with what Chris just 
said about the costs. We are, I suppose, about midway 
on this slicing thing. Now we know that we have got 
to reduce the cost and that’s what we are working on. 
I would like to know just how we can best go about 
that. We are in the ham packaging stage just now. 

MANION: Well, it’s a little tough to answer directly. 
I would say right now by going through the Exhibit 
Hall you will see some ideas. Many of the packaging 
machines are hand operations. Write to the machinery 
companies. They will all tell of installations in various 
packinghouses around the country, and they will tell you 
their version of the success of those installations. I think 
Mr. Luer has a couple of packaging machines. He 
started in hand operation first, progressed to one wrap- 
ping machine and then he had to discard it for another 
type. 

FINKBEINER: The first place to start is with the 
most expensive part of your pre-packaging operation, 
and that’s your product. Now it’s like a car that runs 
out of gas— it stops running. The first thing you do 
is chéck the gas. Start with your product. Your product 
is 40c or 50c or 45c a pound, and, boys, listen. You 
think that you won’t have ends. You better watch for 
them. We have been selling jumbo bologna for two or 
three years and telling the market man: Buy this jumbo 
bologna, you’ve got less ends. And then we go into pre- 
packaging, and what do we do? We start slicing a little 
loaf. We should take our own advice. Take all of these 
long items, and you will really reduce your costs in 
reducing ends. 

Next, figure out what your potential tonnage is in your 
area. I think I will hit around 10 or maybe 12. Will 
that tonnage warrant expensive equipment? I don’t think 
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so. To summarize, I would start lowering my costs with 
my product. Get my product right, get as few ends as 
possible on my product and then let the package cost 
take care of itself. 

You will find in the frozen food business that they 
don’t care what the package costs as long as they have 
product in there that is right and good. Then they put 
it in the package that looks the best and let her rip. 
And they are our competitors, as sure as shooting. They 
are shooting at that same 40-0z. stomach I talked about 
earlier. 

KRUSE: Do you pack by hand? 

FINKBEINER: We are slicing on a U. S. slicer, two 
loaves to the machine, and letting her go. We come 
off onto a big conveyor table and check weigh on two 
scales and come down a conveyor line and let the girls 
fold the packages up. We are not using cellophane. We 
are using a regular wallet pack package. 

MANION: I would like to add this. If you are using 
a hand operation now, I would stay in it as long as pos- 
sible, because you are producing as tight a package as 
you will get. There isn’t a machine that will give you a 
really tight package today. 

LUER: Matt Brown, I don’t believe your question on 
how to get into pre-packaging and slicing and what it 
costs was fully answered. 

TOMSON: Basically speaking, the only thing you 
have to have is a slicing machine and whatever package 
you choose to use to begin with. You can buy 25,000, 
50,000, 100,000, and that’s your inventory. Your pack- 
age material is about your only out-of-pocket cost. You 
have merchandising and advertising costs, but that’s a 


horse of another color. You ought to advertise whether 
you sell meat in the package or in bulk. 

LUER: Anyone who seriously wants to get into it 
begins very moderately and modestly with a hand wrap, 
a slicer, and a package. Then you can get a semi-auto- 
matic wrapper. As your volume and economy warrant, 
you get a fully automatic wrapper and hydraumatic speed 
slicer. I believe that anyone who cares to or is serious 
in getting into pre-packaging can do so without a great 
layout. 

FINKBEINER: I would like to add one thing to 
what Mr. Luer said. The equipment he mentioned, 
Matt, is what you need, plus three or four supermarkets 
that have got traffic through them. You know them, and 
they will work with you. Remember this, if you don’t 
remember anything else: Tell them to get out of the 
sliced luncheon meat business and that you are going 
to furnish it, and don’t have any of their stuff in there. 
Just put yourself in and see what happens. That is the 
way we worked it. 

FRANK CACCINO, Frank Caccino & Sons, Los An- 
geles: I believe most of the discussion has been about 
luncheon meats. What if your big item is fresh sausage? 
Is there any disadvantage of packing pork and veal 
sausage, where freshness is the biggest problem? What 
guarantees can you offer the market or the people that 
are going to handle it for you? It has to look good 
all the time in the case or there’s no sense in putting it in 
to begin with. It has to look good and keep that way. 

ENOS: Let me reverse the question. I don’t believe 
your problem is any different in selling fresh pork 
sausage in a one pound package or half pound package 
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than it is in the form you are presently selling. What 
are you selling now, in bulk? 

CACCINO: All in bulk. 

ENOS: Your problem shouldn’t be any greater in 
selling in the package, as far as holding up the color 
and so forth. You are going to have the problem of 
discoloration whether it is in a package or whether it 
is in bulk. 

FINKBEINER: Why aren’t you using 1-lb. cellophane 
and 2-lb. cloth bags? Do you have some reason for 
not doing so? 

CACCINO: No, we are fairly new in the business 
and we are not too large. We have sold only in bulk 
and have been thinking recently about going into pack- 
aging. 

FINKBEINER: When you sell in bulk, you are not 
carrying your brand name to the consumer. Process 
everything you can with your brand name on it in a 
one pound package or two pound package. This will 
add to your problems but probably also help your volume. 

CHILDRESS: 1 don’t think you gave an answer to 
the ideal temperature in coolers through processing and 
handling. 

LUER: I have a note on that. We all know that you 
cannot vary temperatures on any product at any time 
without causing sweating and eventually causing slime 
and mold. So the ideal temperature to keep sausage is 
between 45° and 50° F. I believe that has been accepted, 
because when product reaches the market it ‘probably 
has that same temperature; thus there is no great shock 
to the product in getting it to that temperature after it 
has left the plant. 

Your packaging rooms, pre-packaging and slicing 
rooms must always be refrigerated. Your packaging 
machinery and everything connected with the operation 
are kept under refrigeration and all your packaging. 
Product is under the same temperature as loaves you 
would store in your cooler for sale. 

CHILDRESS: Would you say 45°? 

LUER: Yes, That is what we maintain pretty well 
in our own plant, 45 to 50°. 

TOMSON: I would make this comment. I have ob- 
served what the cheese industry has done about uni- 
formity of temperature. Some of the most successful 
processors have really gone overboard to the point that 
they build up a slight pressure within their packaging 
rooms so that no air comes in if the door is open. The 
air always goes out. They have installed sterile ray light. 
Eventually we may see things of that sort done in meat 
packaging rooms. 

EARL PETERS, Peters Sausage Co., Detroit, Mich.: 
What do you think of code dating? We code date. Do 
you do that out here? And, if so, do you make a simple 
enough code so that the retailer can understand it him- 
self? 

LUER: We code date not only our pre-packed lunch- 
eon meats but every package that goes out of the house, 
whether it is a package of lard, or a package of wieners. 
We use the day of the year. We inform the trade and 
all the clerks what the code means so they rotate the 
product more intelligently in the market. We educate 
them and try to get them to live with that code. Every- 
thing we put out is code dated; every package, every 
tray, every item. 


KRUSE: We were code dating, but now put the actual 
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date on. We think that we have to hit this thing head on. 
The customer knows what day it was sliced, and it does 
pose a problem. It takes quite a bit of courage to do it, 
but I honestly think it is in the right direction. 

LUER: If you have a package that is a week old and 
the housewife sees it, she will shy away, if she can read 
the date of course. So we believe code dating is better 
for that reason. [| think actual dating is a little risky. 

KRUSE: It is risky but I would just like to report 
we have no difficulty. We did it apprehensively, think- 
ing the customer would look for the fresh and leave 
the old. But surprisingly, with the cooperation of the 
dealer, and by having our own sausage drivers watch, 
we have had no trouble. 

ENOS: Henry, I think this thing would probably 
get out of hand if everyone started doing just what you 
are doing. We would soon have our business like the 
bread business. People want their bread only one hour 
old. In other words, they want it just as fresh as they 
possibly can get it. By dating the package we are going 
eventually to force the housewife to look at the dates on 
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all of the packages. Therefore, she will pick up the one 
that has got the newest date on it and leave the rest. 

KRUSE: 1 am not arguing for or against it. 

LUER: Some packers put on the date on which the 
product should be picked up or should not be sold. Of 
course we don’t subscribe to picking up. If the dealers 
cared to destroy the package after that, it’s up to them. 
They have a date on the package on which it should be 
taken out of the case. 

FINKBEINER: We date all of our products, and 
then have to compromise in the way we do it. We have 
a very simple formula. We use television a lot and we 
will stand up there and take every single thing on this 
package and tell the housewife exactly what it is and 
what it says. Then we turn around and we say, now this 
is how we date this package: This is one, two, three, 
four (represents the week of the month) and _ here’s 
something (Monday, Tuesday, on down to Sunday). 
When we slice, we check if it is the first week, and if 
it is a Tuesday, we check it. I’m not trying to be de- 
ceiving. The housewife knows the code but she still 
doesn’t pay a great deal of attention to it and we have 
got what we want. 

LUER: God bless the housewife. 

FRANK EBNER, Ebner Brothers, Wichita Falls, Tex.: 
What percentage of your sausage tonnage, Chris would 
you expect to sell in pre-packaged luncheon meats to 
start off with? 

FINKBEINER: | don’t mind telling you that we have 
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our sights set for around 8,000 to 10,000 lbs. Last week 
we did 94,000 lbs. of sausage business in our area. That 
doesn’t sound like much to you westerners, but that’s a 
lot down in Arkansas. So, percentage-wise, I can’t figure 
it, but you can get an idea. 

MEMBER, Independent Meat, Madera, Calif.: I want 
to know about ascorbic acid. Does it have any advan- 
tage in the color and preservation of sliced meats? Is 
there anything to be gained by it? 

ENOS: We might ask Mr. Weinrich to give his opinion 
on it. 

JOHN WEINRICH: Ascorbic acid, as you all know, is 
very acid, and is very unstable. We have done a lot of work 
with it in various sausage kitchens and have found that 
the product isn’t too stable. That is, we couldn’t con- 
trol it. 

Some switched to sodium ascorbate, which is a prod- 
uct that you neutralize and make more stable. We have 
found that we had much better control and much better 
color retention with sodium ascorbate. 

It depends a lot on what type of product you are 
making, how you are handling it and what type of smoke- 
houses you have. 

If you don’t have the equipment to use or handle it 
right, then you better stay out. If you do have proper 
equipment and the product is made and smoked and 
handled properly, you will get a much longer color re- 
tention. 

We have cured various items including tongues and 
corned beef. We have cured and packaged corned beef 
in which we retained color for as long as eight weeks 
using a dry vac pack. We have exposed the product 
in cases where product not containing the ascorbate 
would have been discolored in four hours; the product 
was still fresh looking and salable as much as 24 hours 
later with the sodium ascorbate. 

LUER: What is ascorbate supposed to do, for the 
benefit of those who have had no previous experience 
with it? 

WEINRICH: It does two things. It speeds up color 
fixation and smoking operations and helps to hold color 
by reducing the oxygen in the product. It feeds on oxy- 
gen, and as long as there is any sodium ascorbate or 
ascorbic acid present you do not get any discoloration. 
Of course when it is used up, then you'll get discolora- 
tion in your product and it will start to oxydize. 

That is why I say use of sodium ascorbate has been 
much more successful than trying to use ascorbic acid. 
You must add ascorbic acid right at the end of the chop 
and handle it right through production very quickly and 
get it through your smokehouse operation and out again. 

On the other hand, sodium ascorbate which has been 
buffered and raised in pH, allows a much longer length 
of time in which to handle the product. We have carried 
a product as much as 24 and 48 hours after chopping 
and before smoking with good results. But, of course, 
we don’t recommend that you do that regularly. 

FINKBEINER: Watch the percentage of milk powder 
that you use in your product, because it has some kind 
of a reaction with ascorbic acid and it will form a coat- 
ing that looks like mold but isn’t ‘mold on the outside 
of product. 

LUER: That concludes the question and answer dis- 
cussion. I want to thank everyone for there interest. I 
think a lot has been brought out. 
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VE Fight Shows Real Progress 
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| image there is little doubt that 1954 is going to 
be a year of decision so far as vesicular exanthema is 
concerned. Before we go into our mutual hopes and 
plans in the campaign to eradicate VE, however, I think 
we might pause for a bit and count up the gains and 
losses, sort of take stock. 

So much has happened, and we have all been so busy 
trying to keep up with VE and its rapid fire spread 
throughout the country that it is hard to realize all this 
started only a little over a year and a half ago. Still vivid 
in our minds is June, 1952, when VE was first found out- 
side California. We remember the consternation during 
the first few months as the disease appeared first in one 
state and then in another, oftentimes widely separated. 
In all, 42 states and the District of Columbia have felt 
its presence. 

We didn’t know enough about VE to know what it could 
do once it was out of bounds. Everybody agreed, however, 
that the disease had to be stamped out. 

The declaration of an emergency in August, 1952, 
made it possible for the USDA to cooperate with the 
affected states in an eradication campaign, including quar- 
antine, slaughter and indemnity payments and disinfection 
of premises and facilities. But despite all the efforts of 
the industry, the states and the federal government, VE 
continued to spread. It got into most of the large hog 
shipping centers of the Midwest and from there fanned out 
in all directions. | remember that in one month more than 
25,000 hogs in the Midwest were found to be infected or 
exposed to VE upon arrival in California. 

That was really carrying coals to Newcastle. 

It became obvious that the usual measures weren’t 
enough and more drastic steps had to be taken if the dis- 
ease were to be eradicated. Leaders in the industry, state 
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officials, and USDA veterinarians began to take stock. 
Their evaluation involved some painful soul-searching. 

One point stood out prominently. Almost without ex- 
ception outbreaks of VE were traced to hogs fed on raw 
garbage or to premises contaminated by such hogs. 

Everyone knew, too, that here in California the disease 
was far more prevalent among garbage-fed than grain- 
fed hogs. It was clear that hope for success rested on get- 
ting at the most conspicuous cause of the outbreak. The 
campaign against VE was therefore revised to emphasize 
four additional points: 1) control of movement of raw 
garbage-fed hogs and their products; 2) establish regular 
cleaning and disinfecting of hog cars and handling facil- 
ities; 3) cook garbage prior to feeding, and 4) make 
periodic inspections. 

The states went to work on this and by July, 1953, 35 
had authority to require the cooking of garbage. 

The revised federal regulations also went into operation 
on July 1, and the Department of Agriculture discontinued 
paying indemnity for the slaughter of infected hogs that 
had been fed on raw garbage. These regulations were 
worked out with the help of hog feeders, farm organiza- 
tions, stock yard operators, meat packers, veterinarians, 
transportation officials and others dealing with hogs or 
pork products. 

A 15-man industry advisory committee was especially 
helpful. I believe the Western States Meat Packers Asso- 
ciation first suggested that such a committee be organized. 

It appears that real progress is being made in the total 
program of eradication. VE now exists in ten states. 
This is still bad enough, but it is a lot better than a year 
ago during the height of the infection. 

Now, let’s take a closer look at these four points and 
see how they can make our efforts more effective during 
1954. 

The first is controlling the movement of raw garbage- 
fed hogs and their products. This phase of the program 
is greatly improved. Compliance is steadily getting better. 
State and federal officials are doing everything they can to 
help those who are trying to comply with these quaran- 
tines and other regulations. 

Throughout the VE campaign a real effort has been 
made to minimize the disruption of normal movement of 
disease-free hogs and pork products. As infected areas 
have been cleaned out and regulations met, restrictions 
have been lifted at the earliest moment of safety. 

The total quarantine here in California is a particular 
hardship to grain feeders and meat packers who have 
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outlets beyond state borders. A program now being put 
into ‘effect by California state officials gives reason for 
optimism that relief may be on the way for feeders who 
are feeding grain or cooking garbage. 

Meat packers in California and other quarantine areas 
who operate under federal inspection already have a 
means of relief. As you know, all packers are free to bring 
in pork products or live hogs from sources outside the 
quarantine areas. To make it possible for them to ship 
products from these hogs interstate, a federal permit sys- 
tem was put into effect. A federally-inspected plant within 
a quarantine area upon meeting certain specified condi- 
tions can ship interstate, under permit, products from 
hogs originating outside the quarantined area and thereby 
continue to serve normal trade outlets. Of course, this 
disease is not transmissible to man. 

The second point is the regular cleaning and disinfect- 
ing of hog cars and handling facilities. Operators in 
stockyards and concentration points and truckers and 
railroads are cooperating very well. A fair share of the 
improvement in the general VE picture must be attributed 
to these precautions. One happy by-product of this work 
is a reduction in the time of long distance shipments 
of hogs coming from the Midwest to the West Coast. 

On the third point—that of cooking garbage—although 
progress has been encouraging, a big job still remains 
to be done. Forty-one states now have regulations requir- 
ing cooking of garbage to be fed to hogs, and some other 
states are considering legislation. However, taking the 
nation as a whole, only about one-third of the garbage 
used for hog feed is now heing cooked. So it is obvious 
there is still a long way to go before all garbage will be 
rendered safe so far as VE is concerned. 

As you know, the garbage feeding segment of the indus- 
try is one of those hardest hit by the enforcement of the 
state and federal regulations regarding VE. Garbage pro- 
vides feed for perhaps 1,000,000 hogs a year and converts 
a waste into a useful product. So garbage feeding has 
an important place in the economy of the country. The 
restrictions are directed only at the feeding of raw garbage 
which perpetuates a disease hazard that threatens the 
entire industry. 

It is realized that changing over to cooking garbage 
on thousands of premises is not an overnight job. There 
are some 10,000 feeders in the United States engaged in 
this work. Feeders first must know what kind of equip- 
ment is needed, where to get it and how to use it. These 
questions are gradually being answered as equipment be- 
comes available and more is learned about the kinds 
needed for various sizes and types of feeding operations. 
Aid is being provided. A new publication has just been 
issued by the Agricultural Research Service and the Pub- 
lic Health Service containing up-to-date information and 
recommendations regarding heat-treatment of garbage. 
This is based upon data obtained in a continuing nation- 
wide survey of existing garbage-cooking installations. This 
survey also shows that the feeders in general, as they 
become accustomed to cooking, tend to become satisfied 
and even see advantages in it. 

Periodic inspection is the fourth point emphasized in 
the revised campaign. This is one part of the program 
that should be intensified in many places. When hogs with 
VE show up in stockyards, packers’ pens and other des- 
tinations, it is quite apparent that the disease is getting 
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CLEANLY A CLEAN GROUP—Sanitary officials from state de- 
partments of agriculture ‘in the nine WSMPA states. Seated: J. E. 
Stuart, Sacramento; Dr. A. P. Schneider, California; Dr. M. R. 
Clarkson, USDA, Washington, D.C., and Dr. K. S. Peterson, Salem, 
Ore. Standing: H. F. Wilkins, Montana; Dr. A. E. Crouse, Olympia, 
Wash.; Dr. John |. Curtis, Salt Lake City; Dr. Arthur G. Boyd, 


Sacramento, and Dr. Warren B. Earl, Nevada. 


ahead of the inspection. Regular inspections of garbage- 
feeding premises and of marketing and transportation 
facilities are being made in a large part of the hog-produc- 
ing area. These inspections have to be made often enough 
to find the infected hogs before they can spread the dis- 
ease. All these measures I have been talking about are 
necessary to eradicate VE. Where they have been put 
into effect and enforced, the disease has been kept under 
control. Iowa and Nebraska have had no infection for 
ten months, Missouri for nine, Illinois and Indiana for 
eight, and Ohio for six. South Dakota has had none for 
16 months. More than 90 per cent of the garbage feeders 
in all these states are cooking garbage. 

What about research on this disease? Studies have 
shown that any part of the carcass of a hog infected with 
VE can contain the virus and that the virus remains alive 
for at least 30 days under normal refrigeration and even 
longer in deep-freeze storage. This means that scraps 
from infected carcasses that were refrigerated may cause 
VE when fed to healthy hogs several months after the 
infected hogs were slaughtered. 

Other studies, confirming other work done in Califor- 
nia, show that all parts of the carcass may contain the 
virus while the disease is in the incubation stage—before 
the animal begins to show external symptoms of the 
disease. 

Our scientists are conducting further investigations 
into the modes of transmission of the infection by contact 
and by feeding, the length of time the virus can remain 
infective in pens, trucks and other equipment and the 
effects of heat and chemicals on the virus. Virus types 
also are being studied to determine whether more than one 
type is involved in the outbreak. 

The more we know about the disease the better able 
we are to protect ourselves against it. Research now being 
done on VE is now making our steps more firm and our 
chances of eradicating this disease more certain. This is 
true, of course, with all livestock diseases. Over the past 
75 years American livestock men have supported agricul- 
tural research because its value to their industry has been 
proved over and over again. Their support began when 
research found the way to get rid of tick fever of cattle. 
The discoveries made in fighting that disease paved the 
way to later successful attacks on many diseases. Research 
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DEEP IN THOUGHT were members who attended the meeting of 
the Animal Diseases Committee on Wednesday morning. 


naturally goes hand in hand with inspection, quarantine 
and eradication activities to keep the nation’s livestock 
healthy. 

This teamwork has been extremely effective in this 
country against foot-and-mouth disease, one of the most 
serious threats to the livestock industry. 

Safeguards against this disease have been built up over 
the years, but the danger is ever present. Think of the 
damage that could have been done the last year and a half 
if foot-and-mouth disease virus had been in the garbage 
fed to hogs, instead of VE. 

As you know, the very large outbreak in Mexico that 
began in 1946 was stamped out only after a terrifically 
expensive and difficult five-year fight. Then an outbreak 
occurred in Canada, apparently as an aftermath of the 
great spread of foot-and-mouth disease in Europe in 1951. 
Fortunately, the Canadian outbreak was comparatively 
small and it was eradicated quickly by following the erad- 
ication procedures that have worked so well here in the 
United States. 

Then last May, as you remember, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease broke out again in Mexico and the Joint Commission 
of the two nations went into action again for the second 
time. 

Fortunately it has been possible to confine the outbreak 
to a small area on the eastern coast of Mexico, about 400 
miles south of the border. The core of the outbreak area 
is roughly 10 by 18 miles, with surrounding buffer zones 
where intensive inspections are carried out at daily, bi- 
weekly or weekly intervals according to the seriousness 
of outbreak within an area. 

We have on duty highly competent veterinarians and 
other devoted workers, both from the U. S. and Mexico. 
Most of these are veterans of the previous campaign. Last 
October former Ambassador Walter Thurston, a man with 
broad experience and knowledge of Mexico, took charge of 
our work as a special representative of Secretary Benson. 
He shares with Dr. Lauro Ortega, the Mexican sub-secre- 
tary of agriculture and livestock, in the administration of 
the program. 

The Commission made real progress in recent months, 
with good cooperation from livestock owners and officials. 
Throughout this effort we have had the constant advice 
and counsel of Secretary Benson’s Industry Advisory 
Committee on Foot-and-Mouth Disease, under the chair- 
manship of Albert Mitchell of New Mexico, and with rep- 
resentatives on that committee of the Western border 
states and several other Midwestern states. 

As in the case of vesicular exanthema, scientific investi- 
gations are a part of the total program for combatting 





foot-and-mouth disease. The full-fledged research effort, 
authorized by the Congress, will, of course, be centered 
in the laboratory on Plum Island, off the eastern tip of 
Long Island, N. Y. 

This laboratory will provide safe and adequate facilities 
for research, which we hope will dig out the basic infor- 
mation that is needed about the viruses of foot-and-mouth 
disease and related vesicular diseases. The scientists on 
this isolated spot will learn more about how the virus is 
transmitted and how to improve methods of diagnosis, 
search out better disinfecting methods and generally pro- 
vide better means of protecting the nation’s livestock from 
foot-and-mouth disease and other from dangerous foreign 
diseases. 

Although VE and foot-and-mouth disease have taken a 
major share of attention, the many other diseases that 
threaten cannot be ignored. They engage the livestock 
man in continuous battle. Despite gains that have been 
made against brucellosis, this disease continues to exact 
its toll in thousands of dairy and beef cattle herds every 
year. Although tuberculosis of cattle has been enormously 
reduced, it still robs producers of profits in their opera- 
tions. There can be no relaxation in the vigilance to keep 
these diseases in check. 

The recent outbreak of sheep scab is now being brought 
under control. Eradication to protect shipments going 
into other states is progressing in the infection centers 
held under quarantine in Louisiana and Mississippi. 

Cattle scab also appears periodically. This year several 
shipments in the West were found to be infected, requiring 
prompt treatment to prevent heavy losses. 

The threat of new infections requires constant watch- 
fulness. The gains made against VE do not lessen the 
need for maintaining the defenses that have been built up 
and for improving them. A break-down could result in the 
same conditions that arose in 1952 and the early part 
of 1953. 

Ours is a service organization. Its name—the Agricul- 
tural Research Service—adopted during the recent reor- 
ganization of the Department, recognizes that fundamental 
principle. It is our responsibility and our opportunity to 
aid farmers and ranchers, packers and marketers and to 
cooperate fully with state departments of agriculture and 
other agencies in their work with these groups. 

We can be just as effective as you want us to be. I 
feel certain that by continuing and intensifying our co- 
operative efforts we all can make worthwhile contributions 
to agriculture and to the entire nation. 





FRIENDS GATHER AT TABLE during the Schwartz cocktail party. 
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MEAT PROMOTION 





A Practical Application of 
Research Is Getting Results 


N THIS nation of ours, a nation of free enterprise such 

as we have at the present, all food interests are com- 
peting for consumer dollars. Meat is the top food on the 
American homemaker’s food shopping list, and she spends 
at the present time about 25 per cent of all her food money 
for meat. And we must give her a lot of attention. 

We also know that meat is recognized as one of the 
favorite foods of mankind, whether it be in California 
or whether it be in New York. This is shown by official 
statistics. For example, the average consumption of meat 
per capita for the past year was 20 per cent greater than 
it was in the average ten-year period just before World 
War I. Thus, in spite of the fact that we had added more 
than 30,000,000 people to our population in this country, 
the consumption of meat was on the increase. It may, 
however, be of extreme interest to you to know that last 
year we consumed less apples, less potatoes, less sweet 
potatoes, less corn meal, less oatmeal, less beans, less 
wheat flour and less bread than we did just before the 
first world war. We know, however, that meat, dairy 
products and poultry are on the increase. 

But the trend at the present time is toward the use of 
animal foods—foods of animal origin. Why? Because 
of two things: In the first place, people like this product, 
and in the second place, it has been proved conclusively 
that it is needed in the diet. The research that the Meat 
Board has carried on in the long-range program is doing 
more for this industry than anything that has ever been 
done or will be done in the future. 

The question oftentimes comes up, “When will the time 
arrive that we will be unable to produce enough livestock 
and meat to take care of the demands of our nation?” 
This question in my opinion is of absolutely no impor- 
tance to the present generation. We have never really 
tested our capacity to produce meat, to process meat and 
to distribute meat, and, if our nation needs another 20,- 
000,000 more pounds of meat, we have the ingenuity, the 
initiative, the capacity and the courage to turn it out, 
regardless of what economists may say to the contrary. 

If you’ve been watching the trends in advertising over 
the recent years or the trends in food promotion, you have 
seen the nutritive value of foods played up more than any 
other one thing. Foods are being played up on the basis 
of what they contribute to good health, to your health, 
to my health, to the men, women and children of this 
nation. 

In other words, all sales promotion copy at the present 
time is designed to reach the homemaker stressing such 
facts as “You need our product because it supplies the 
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protein and amino acids so essential for strong bodies— 
strong healthy bodies.” Other advertising may emphasize 
the virtues of a food because of its vitamin content. 

Then, too, we see advertising copy pin-pointing the 
virtues of a food because it is a good source of the min- 
erals, iron, calcium and phosphorus—and especially iron, 
because iron builds rich red blood, and beef is a rich 
source of iron. So today all foods are being evaluated 
nutritionally and with one thought in mind: to impress 
upon 160,000,000 people the importance of this or that 
food in the diet if you and your children are to have 
optimum health. 

In any well-rounded food promotion program there are 
two groups of people of equal importance who must be 
given equal consideration. We think first of the home- 
maker—that’s the one we have to center our attention on 
365 days of the year. She is the one that visits the market 
to make her meat purchases. And next we must think of 
the professional groups which include the doctors, the 
dentists and the dietitians, and also the home economists 
whose teachings on meat purchases and the nutritive value 
of foods, influence buying in the retail market. 

It doesn’t sound too interesting to talk about these doc- 
tors and to talk about these home economists, but we are 
especially interested in working with them because they 
are the ones who carry the message into the home and 
decide what homemakers are going to feed their families. 

Let us, for the moment, consider the great importance 
of research and its far-reaching effect in moulding the 
thinking of laymen as well as these professional people 
to whom I have referred, and in fact, people in all walks 
of life, as to the necessity of including meats in the diets 
of persons of all ages, and regardless of the walk of life 
in which they are engaged. The industry organization— 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board—has been con- 








ducting meat research on these lines for the past 30 years. 

These studies supported by the Board at three colleges 
and universities—just three of these studies—have proved 
conclusively that infants need meat in the diet at six weeks 
of age. It took us two years and $6,000 to prove the fact 
that infants need this meat in their diet at six weeks of 
age, and it is now recognized in all of the professional 
journals that meat in the diet of children and young adults 
cannot be satisfactorily replaced by cereals and legumes 
in the diet. It was about ten years ago they had full steam 
ahead in Washington that livestock men should quit feed- 
ing grain to livestock and you should eat this grain in the 
form of some of the cereals and baked goods, etc.—that 
you would get the nutritive value and there would be 
more calories and more protein to go around. 

We conducted an experiment at Pennsylvania State 
College on two groups of children in institutions there; 
one group had legumes and cereals in the diet and the 
other group had meats in the diet. The rest of the diet 
was identical, and in each instance both groups had a 
complete diet of proteins, minerals and vitamins. The 
children on the meat diet were far superior in every re- 
spect than those on the legumes and cereals diet. 

And we also have proved in another study that people 
past middle age need meat in their diet. People who have 
reached 40, 50, 60, and decide to retire. may say, “We 
are going to cut out this heavy food.” This experiment 
was conducted with one group of people from 50 to 60 
years of age and another group from 60 to one man who 
was 92 years of age, proving conclusively that people 
past middle age, middle life, need this high quality pro- 
tein. Those who do not get this high quality protein in 
their diet are the hoys who are going to shrivel up because 
you need this meat to build muscle and to give you 
strength, and on every score these people on meat intake 
vs. legumes and cereals were far superior. 

This is the result we get from the scientific people in 
their research laboratories, and this is the information 
that is published in the scientific magazines across the 
nation. 

Another study, “Meat in the reducing diet,” or “for 
reducing,” was conducted at a Midwestern university and 
during the past three years has skyrocketed meat in the 
reducing diet to new heights and has taken the nation by 
storm. 

This reducing diet built around meat is a very popular 
subject. You read about it in the press, you hear about 
meat in the reducing diet on the radio, you hear about 
meat in the reducing diet on television. At our annual 
meeting two years ago, we had copy of 27 people who 
wrote on the subject of reducing diets, 27 different people. 
all of them building their reducing diets about meat. 

However, the Board did the pioneer work in populariz- 
ing meat in the reducing diet. Most important of all is 
the fact that the physicians, the dentists and the dietitians 
are advising the use of meat for losing extra pounds and 
are recommending this in their profession and semi-pro- 
fessional publications. 

Some of you folks might have heard Arthur Godfrey 
about six weeks or two months ago when he had a couple 
of cattle killed down on his Virginia farm and he got 12c 
or 13c a pound for them. He went on the air and raised 
particular Ned about it, “Selling my cattle for 12c a 
pound and you go in and buy a steak and you pay $1.25 
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Knife dancers, ukelele artists, singers, Tahitian dancers, comedians 
and other entertainers combined to give meat packers “a night in 
Hawaii” at the eighth annual WSMPA dinner dance in the Garden 
Court of the Palace Hotel. Guests were served a Hawaiian dinner in a 
tropical setting. 














a pound to buy this steak.” Well, we had some nice cor- 
respondence with him, and he came back on the air and 
apologized for it. But on February 1, even Arthur God- 
frey on his nationwide broadcast told his listening audi- 
ence that the doctor told him he must go on a reducing 
diet. The doctor told him and he told the public “I-have 
got to eat plenty of meat in this reducing diet.” So we 
will square off with Godfrey; let him take a crack at the 
meat prices as long as he will recommend meat to a 
nationwide audience, “Meat in the reducing diet.” 

Gentlemen, it’s really amazing to think that 31 years 
ago 17 livestock men, livestock marketing men, and meat 
packers and meat retailers could visualize the possibilities 
of meat research and the part it plays in establishing the 
fact that meat is a “must” in the American diet. The 
results accruing from the program which they set up to 
secure a true, unbiased evaluation of the contribution of 
this to health can in no way be evaluated and can never 
be over-estimated. If this National Live Stock and Meat 
Board were to close up tomorrow, and it really hasn’t 
gotten started on research, what we have found out about 
the importance of meat in the diet and what it contributes 
to your health, to my health, the health of your wife, your 
children, the health of the public at large, more than 
justifies everything that has been spent over these 31 
years. 

To date, 77 fact-finding studies have been sponsored at 
31 colleges, universities and medical centers across the 
nation—from Leland Stanford University on the west to 
New York University on the east and from the University 
of Minnesota on the north to the Texas Medical School at 
Galveston, on the south. 

Here are just a few additional facts revealed by meat 
research which are now common knowledge in the minds 
of all the people who are the leaders of thought as to what 
you should eat and what you should include in your diet. 
I will just mention a few of them. I could spend the after- 
noon talking about this research and what it means to 
livestock men, to packers and to everybody associated 
with this industry. 

A liberal use of meat in the diet, contrary to the opinion 
a few years ago, does not cause kidney damage. In other 
words, there is no relationship between kidney damage 
and the intake of meat. To people who have diabetes at 
the present time, they are recommending meat in the diet, 
and 20 years ago it was a thing unheard of. Research 
has proved the fact. 

Meat in the diet is of value in combatting nutritional 
anemia. There are all kinds of anemia throughout this 
country, and it was in a study which the industry sup- 
ported in 1925, ’26 and ’27 that we discovered that liver 
is the one thing that can be used in the treatment of 
anemia. When the fact was revealed that this liver was 
such a potent force in curing anemia—the work was all 
with calves’ liver—from then on the price of calves’ liver 
jumped from 25c a pound to $1 a pound. Then we got 
busy with more research and found that hog liver had 
four times as much iron as calves’ liver, and, where hogs’ 
liver at one time was used for tankage, it now is used for 
liver extract and various other purposes. 

Meat in liberal amounts in the diets of expectant moth- 
ers during pregnancy protects the health of both the 
mother and her baby. This is a study on which the board 
of directors decided to spend $25,000, and it was a four- 
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year study. However, it cost us only $7,000. This was 
conducted at the University of Chicago Lying-In Hospital, 
under the direction of Dr. Beekman in the hospital where 
4,600 babies are delivered per year. 

A total of 160 women were put*on a diet, in addition 
to the regular diet, of four ounces of meat daily, and 
there was not a single abortion among those 160 women. 
There was less labor trouble for those women when their 
babies were delivered. The mothers were healthier, in 
better condition, and the babies were in better condition 
at the time of birth. This is the statement of Dr. Beekman 
and not my statement. 

Four years of research has established meat as an ex- 
cellent source of the B vitamins. Of course, we hear a 
lot of talk coming from California that certain juices are 
good sources of vitamins, and everything they tell you 
is the truth. But it took research—we didn’t know a thing 
about it as far as meat was concerned. We find now that 
meat is an excellent source of thiamin, riboflavin, niacin 
and Vitamin B-12, and I might go on. 

This all costs money, but this money is placed in the 
hands of researchers in these laboratories in the universi- 
ties, and you take what they find. If they find out any- 
thing bad about your product, they will publish it right 
along with the good. It just so happens they haven’t found 
anything bad about our product up to this time. We were 
a bunch of chumps that this research wasn’t started 50 
years ago. But at that we are ahead of most foods. 

Years of research on lard at the University of Minne- 
sota and, at the present time, the University of Texas 
Medical School have shown that lard is a rich source of 
unsaturated fatty acids which are so essential to the health 
and the well-being of the skin. 

If you could see these children and adults who have had 
eczema, and if one of you men here had eczema—you take 
about five tablespoons of lard per day in your diet and 
the chances are three to one you can cure it. We have 
pictures of babies that were broken out from the top of 
their heads to the tips of their toes, and the only thing that 
was put into their diet in addition to the milk they were 
getting was lard. The only thing we have to do now is to 
find out—there are three things in lard not found in any 
other shortening—which one does the trick or which two 
do the trick? When we can prove that and get the facts 
on that, then the medical professional will be able to 
announce it to the world as lard in the treatment of 
eczema. I feel like announcing it already myself, we have 
seen sO many cases. 

We are not recommending lard in place of this 3,500,- 
000,000 lbs. of butter we have stored up for spread on 
bread and so on, but we had 325 men and about 27! 
women at our annual meeting two years ago, and at that 
luncheon we served them lard as a spread. We salted 
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the lard and we colored it yellow with butter coloring, 
and the waiters went around and gave them one pat or 
two pats. After the lunch was over, I asked them how 
they enjoyed their lunch. They all thought I was inter- 
ested in how they enjoyed the meat so I asked them how 
they enjoyed that butter. They all nodded their heads; 
nobody raised a word. There wasn’t a person in the whole 
outfit that knew he was eating lard, and I can do the same 
thing with you fellows. 

One or two of the seven studies which currently are 
being sponsored by the Board may be of interest to you, 
and I will just touch on those very briefly. We have a 
study underway at the University of Pittsburgh at the 
present time. Dr. Cox, one of the outstanding biochemists 
and researchers in the United States, was using experi- 
mental animals there to see what can be done in tooth 
formation. Rats are what they were using in this study, 
and we find out that we can influence the formation of 
the teeth of these rats. We can prevent these deep grind- 
ing surfaces in the molars, and it is possible through this 
research study—these rats are getting nothing but meat 
in their diet. With too much meat there is too much de- 
velopment. The question is how much meat shall we feed 
these rats in order to have a smooth grinding surface and 
not too deep cavities in the grinding surface where there 
is an excellent spot for the dental caries. 

Another study that we have underway the board of 
directors is strong for. How much meat do you think the 
American people could eat and get by with? Well, you 
are going to eat about 150 lbs. of beef, pork, veal and 
lamb this year, and that will be the per capita consump- 
tion all over the United States. But we had a study with 
Dr. Stigardi at the University of Illinois last year, and 
he was in the office. I said, “Doctor, can you get a group 
of people and put them on a diet, feeding them a pound 
of cooked meat a day for 365 days?” He had been on 
three 20-day periods of a pound of cooked beef—this is 
cooked beef—per day. 

He sat there a second or two and said, “Sure, I can.” 

I said, “Doctor, there isn’t a man, woman or child on 
God’s green earth that can eat a pound of cooked meat 
per day.” 

He said, “Pollock, the kind of job you’ve got, you ought 
to be fired.” 

That was his comeback. 

We started on September Ist. We have a man 32, a 
man 37, a lady 53 and a man 54. And they were checked 
on the week before last, and they are taking this pound 
of cooked meat per day in their diet regularly. How many 
fellows, how many of you fellows want to go on five 
and a third ounces of meat for breakfast, five and a third 
for lunch, and five and a third for dinner? Hands up. 

You are a bunch of pikers; there are only a few of you. 

When we called on these people week before last, this 
gentleman 37 years old said, “This thing is going fine.” 
“But,” he said, “I am going to hate to see this thing come 
to close at the end of the year because this meat is not 
costing me anything. I can eat this pound of meat and 
more if I have to.” 

Let me tell you the significance of this. You're eating 
150 lbs. of meat and it is on the raw basis. A pound of 
cooked meat per day is the equivalent of three times what 
you're eating; it is the equivalent of 485 pounds per year 
on the basis you are eating at the present time. 
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These people are all going along fine. There is one 
lady in the group, Dr. Stigardi’s wife. She weighs only 
about 98 lbs. all wet so we cut her down to three-quarters 
of a pound, but she is enjoying it and going along with it. 
But before we started these people, they had a complete 
physical examination, a cardiogram, a blood pressure test, 
a nervous tension test—the nervous temperament was 
measured. Then doctors analyzed their blood for red 
blood count, their hemoglobin, the red cells, the white 
cells. They made a kidney examination and also a feces 
examination when they started, and are to check these 
people at the end of six months and at the end of the year. 
This study should come through, as I think that it may, 
if none of these people should become ill from something 
other than the meat. If this carries through to the end 
of the year, if we can go out and say that this is the work 
of Dr. Stigardi, that these people ate a pound of cooked 
meat per day for 365 days and were in equally good 
health as when they started, or better health, what is that 
going to mean to our industry? That’s an outstanding 
piece of work, and we hope to have the results for you on 
this by October 1, 1954. 

No one can measure the impact of these newer revela- 
tions and the value of the fundamental basic and applied 
research on broadening the demand for livestock and 
for meat. 

May I again point out that through the years the live- 
stock and meat industry pioneered, took the leadership 
through this organization and through this research. A 
group of cattlemen, livestock men, meat packers and re- 
tailers set up this program. 

If you read the minutes of those first meetings before 
I ever came with the organization you will find them all 
steamed up on the impact of research when research 
wasn’t as popular as it is today. Everybody is talking 
about research now, but nobody thought about research 
30 years ago except a long-haired fellow in a research 
laboratory working with test tubes. But we are making 
a practical application of this and it’s getting results. 

Let me digress for a few minutes along another line. 
I want to bring out the point that there are 42,000,000 
homes in America. In a survey which we conducted last 
fall it was found that the homemakers, the wives, select 
87 per cent of all the meat that is purchased and fed to 
the family. Where the women are responsible for 87 per 
cent of this meat that is taken into the home, you can 
fully appreciate the importance of working closely with 
them. 

We have 160,000,000 potential meat consumers at the 
present time in the United States, and our population is 
increasing at the rate of 2,500,000 per year. The Meat 
Board program is set up and administered by 22 directors 
and is carried out by eight departments, a program which 
reaches into all the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 
There is no line of demarcation as to where this program 
should be carried on. The board of directors said go out 
and sell meat. We call it research, education and infor- 
mation, but when you truly evaluate it, it’s advertising 
and selling meat that we are interested in. But your pro- 
gram must be backed up by authentic information. 

I believe that if the purpose of this program could be 
crystallized into a single slogan, it would read about as 
follows: “To constantly reach more and more people with 
more and more information on all phases of the subject 














of meat.” That I would say is our ultimate goal and you 
can realize that it is a colossal task. 

I am not going to talk anything to you here today about 
the work, how we go into the schools, the text books that 
we send into the schools, the millions of pieces of copy 
that are published every year. This past year we pub- 
lished 10] separate and distinct pieces of meat copy. 

There are two ways to carry on a program. There can 
be a lot of lip service but not too much activity, but if 
you are going to get results for your industry you have 
got to have a staff of people who know why they are 
employed. They each must have a specific job and they 
have to turn out certain lines of literature to support this 
nationwide effort in behalf of meat. 

We know that meat is the number one food in the Ameri- 
can diet. It is recognized as the center of the meal and 
always has been. It satisfies the appetite, it makes the 
other foods taste better, and it contributes to the health 
and well-being of the nation. Well, just what more could 
you ask for in a food product when you say that about 
this product that we are all interested in? It’s compli- 
cated, it’s a challenge, this educational work. If one of 
you gentlemen in the packing industry would say, “Pol- 
lock, I want to hire the best home economist in the United 
States. Ill pay her $30,000 a year, but I have got to have 
a home economist who knows all there is to know about 
meat,” I'll say, “Mister, there isn’t such a person in ex- 
istence.” 

The question that possibly is in your mind at this 
time is, “What and how are you going about it to get 
all these and other facts about this wonderful food prod- 
uct across to these 160,000,000 people?” 

In the first place, let me say that the press of the nation 
plays a very important role in our meat promotion pro- 
gram. Information on the selection and cooking of this 
meat, how to take care of fresh meat in your home refrig- 
erator, how to take care of cooked meat in your refrigera- 
tor, with special emphasis on the utilization of the less- 
demanded cuts, goes out monthly to newspapers, including 
the dailies, the semi-weeklies and weeklies throughout the 
year. To say that they are using our copy is putting it 
mildly. Girls on these newspapers from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco, from Sacramento to Portland and Seattle, 
right up and down the coast, are giving us wonderful 
cooperation in using this material, and they are always 
asking us to send them more copy. 

Radio has proved its value as a medium for reaching 
the nation with the message of meat. In connection with 
this activity, 1,656 radio stations which cover this entire 
country are serviced monthly with radio script on meat, 
covering facts on meat buying, meat cookery, the utiliza- 
tion of the various cuts of beef, veal, pork and lamb, 
variety of meats, sausage, red hots, and clear down the 
line. And when we talk about knowing the nutritive values 
of the beef, veal, pork and lamb, we conducted the research 
which gives us the same story on your processed or on 
your variety meats and on your sausage and various 
other meats. We have the complete picture on all of them. 

You show a homemaker how to buy meat in a market, 
what cuts to ask for and how to use them. Show them 
what the cuts look like. Then demonstrate right before 
their eyes how to cook it—that’s television. Gentlemen, 
that’s a powerful medium for putting over this story—it’s 
a natural for television. Get up there and take your own 
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pot roast and cut off a nice roast, the lower end of it, 3 in. 
thick and split that for a Swiss steak and a pot roast for 
a family of four, two meals out of that, and then go ahead 
and tell her that meat has to be cooked slow at a low tem- 
perature to get the best there is and satisfaction and appe- 
tite appeal. They go after it just like nobody’s business. 

In a meeting in St. Louis not too long ago, one of the 
things that was thrown was a flank steak. They took 
that flank steak and rolled it up and put four or five 
skewers in it and cut off those flank steaks. One retailer 
went bugs about it. He bought 78 the next day and sold 
74 of them the following day—flank steaks into flank 
steak filets. 

Television is one of the most powerful media for taking 
the story of meat right into the nation’s millions of homes, 
and during the past 13 months our board staff appeared 
in person and put on the program on 202 television pro- 
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OTH packefs and meat industry suppliers were pleased with the 
supply and equipment exposition held in connection with the 1954 
convention of the Western States Meat Packers Association. 

Packers were pleased because they found new equipment for belly 
and small cut cure injection, cured meat washing, carcass splitting, sau- 
sage meat mixing, patty forming, packaging and other operations, as 
well as exhibits of tried and true equipment and supplies for seasoning, 
stabilizing and curing meat products, paving packinghouse floors, chop- 
ping sausage meats, forming sausage and derinding pork cuts. The new 
items of equipment shown at the exposition are pictured and described 
on page 108. 

The throngs of interested visitors provided suppliers with proof that 
packers realize that the use of up-to-date materials, equipment and 
methods puts dollars in their pockets through lowered cost and/or 
improved sales. 

In Pictures 1 through 7, western packers are shown visiting the dis- 
plays; in Photo 8 on the facing page the American Spice Trade Associa- 
tion’s hostess finds some guests who are only too happy to sample spice- 
flavored sausage. 
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grams which have been projected from 131 stations 
located in 112 cities and in 37 states. 

Last December 1 the Allis Chalmers Co. of Milwaukee, 
farm machinery, purchased an hour for broadcasting the 
International Livestock Exposition. They came to us this 
year and last year and the previous year and said, “Will 
you take ten minutes of this and have some of your people 
appear on the program, talk on the selection of this meat, 
and demonstrate the point of selection, and have one of 
your home economists go in and show them how to roast 
it, pot roast it, how to broil a steak?” Sixty-six per cent 
of the women in the United States say they don’t broil 
meat because it’s very difficult, and it’s actually the easiest 
method of cookery there is. Allis Chalmers asked us to 
take ten minutes of this hour and we, after careful con- 
sideration, decided that we could take the time all right. 
With over 93 stations from coast to coast, and we had ten 
minutes, they spent a total of $64,000 on promotion, and 
the time and all of the literature to get out in connection 
with it. 

A year ago one of the 49 stations said, “Pollock, will 
you give us a recipe book that we can put out in connec- 
tion with this program?” I said, “We will be glad to fur- 
nish the recipe book.” They said, “Will you take care of 
the requests for it when they come in, furnish the en- 
velopes, address the envelopes, pay the postage, and then 
insert them in the mail?” I said, “No, we won’t do that, 
but we will furnish the books.” 

On 49 stations, 58,384 requests came in. That shows 
you how the women are interested in these recipe books. 

We should be in a position on every radio and tele- 
vision program that we put on to say to these homemakers, 
“If you want these recipes that have been demonstrated 
to you, if you will write in, we will mail them to you.” 
But we can’t do it, we haven’t got the money. We have 
to be stingy, gentlemen, with the literature, but we make 
it go as far as we can. We are asked to put these programs 
on. We are asked to furnish this service to the news- 
papers. And we are glad to do it. It is a service to the 
paper; it is a service to the homemaker, and it is a service 
to the industry. 

Meat cooking schools, most of them of about four days’ 
duration, were held in 47 cities during the past year, and 
these audiences consisted of about 1,200 to 6,000 women 
per day. The largest one was in Birmingham, Ala., and 
they allowed 200 to stand up on the last day so they had 
6,200 the last day. 

When these girls of ours, these home economists who 
know as much or more about the meat than any home 
economist in the United States, speak, they don’t stand 
up there and talk like 1 am. When they go out to give a 
talk before a group of livestock men, packers, women, 
college people, they have to carry their pots and pans 
with them and carry their meats with them. If they are 
going to broil a steak, they get up there and they talk 
about the food value of that meat first; they talk about 
what facts contribute to the flavor of that meat; then they 
go ahead and cook that meat right before them. You’re 
teaching housewives something if you do that. 

These cooking schools are put on—we can only put 
them on in 45 to 50 cities because we have only three 
units of girls who can carry this program throughout the 
country—with the major emphasis always on the use of 
the less demanded cuts. You gentlemen know the cuts that 
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are always moving out fast. What we need is help 
in the movement on these less-demanded cuts. 

We are tremendously interested in working with the 
dietitians and home economists of the nation, and at the 
annual meeting of the American Dietetic Association in 
Los Angeles, less than three months ago, there were 4,000 
in attendance from 48 states. Of these, 233 came to our 
group. We are in attendance at conventions of the Ameri- 
can Medical, American Dental, American Dietetic, Ameri- 
can Home Economics Associations, about seven of the 
major conventions in the United States, which are attended 
by professional people. We make all our literature avail- 
able to them—reducing diets, meat as a source of proteins, 
meat as a source of vitamins—we give them the full score- 
board of it, and it is all there for them. They request this 
information and it is given to them. 

At the American Home Economics Association in 
Kansas City, 642 home economists were registered at our 
group from your 11 western states, requesting the litera- 
ture which we have available and which they can use in 
the teaching of the preparation of foods. We prize very 
highly this fine working arrangement with these groups, 
the dietitians, home economists, and the colleges and the 
universities and high schools. 

And I have said nothing about our close working rela- 
tionship with the food page editors of the women’s maga- 
zines, nothing about our close relationship with your 
P. G. & E. people right here in San Francisco, with the 
public utilities all over the country. They are constantly 
sending their literature on meat to us to edit before they 
finally put it out. We also have gone so far as to have one 
stove manufacturer in the central west call our girls out 
to look over a new stove they were turning out, and the 
broiling section of that stove was all cockeyed. They only 
had about 2 in. from the heat unit down to the rack that 
this meat goes on, and you have to have a minimum of 
5 in. before you have a stove that can truly broil meat 
as it should be broiled. We are working with all these 
people and the requests that we get come in from not only 
every state in the union but also from Canada. 

Better Homes and Gardens in Des Moines called up the 
week before last and said, “We want to get out three pages 
in June. Will you furnish Mr. Cullen to make these cuts 
that we are going to reproduce in color?” Cullen made 
these photographs, he made a sketch for them last week. 
And a year ago last fall Woman’s Home Companion 
wanted four double spread pages, one on beef cuts, one 
on pork, one on veal and one on lamb, and they said, “We 
will be glad to pay the expenses of your Mr. Cullen to 
come to New York City. We will furnish the meats.” We 
didn’t have the nerve to charge them for his time. But 
he went down there and made those cuts. And the figure 
for that runs into the thousands of dollars. 

Seventy-five per cent of our meat supply is moved into 
consumer channels across the retail counters, and we in 
turn conducted meat merchandising programs in every 
city in the United States in the past few years. 

It is a physical impossibility for me here to give you a 
clear conception of the many and varied activities in 
which this Board is engaged in taking the meat message 
to 160,000,000 people in the United States, but I am going 
to try. The thing that pops into your mind is, “Are you 
leaving us alone out here or are you working in Oregon, 
Washington and California, Utah, New Mexico, Ari- 
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zona?” This work goes into every state in the union and 
there is no division as to where this work should be car- 
ried on. We spent four times as much in these three west- 
ern states as the board is getting at the present time in 
the support of this work. The board of directors of this 
organization says put the program over. 

One of the outstanding jobs that has been done in the 
past year is this nationwide promotion on beef from 
coast to coast. We produced this past year 30 per cent 
more beef than was produced the previous year, and we 
actually marketed 30 per cent more beef. There was no 
time during that period that there was more than 163,000,- 
000 lbs. of beef in storage, and that’s the normal supply 
going through. I talked to the beef man at one packer’s 
along in August. I said, “How has this beef been going?” 
He said, “It’s beyond my thinking to try to figure this out. 
With this increase of almost a third in the beef supply, it 
has*been moving through our coolers right along as if it 
was the normal supply of beef.” He said, “Maybe the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board should take some 
claims of credit.” 

It wasn’t just the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 
That is powerful stuff that is put on your own speaker’s 
platform. The cooperation they gave us in television, and 
the newspapers getting back of this with your public utili- 
ties, your colleges, and these livestock men right out there 
pushing along back of it, that’s what we need in every state 
of the union. 

Thirty years ago if I came out to a meeting here of 
packers, the idea of promoting beef would never have 
been mentioned. Thirty years ago I attended a California 
Cattlemen’s Association meeting and there was never a 
word said about promoting beef. 

But what are you doing now? We are all interested in 
the ultimate product, meat, and the whole industry, from 
the growers right through to the retailers, is pushing this 
all over the nation. Congratulations for the job you people 
have done out here on this coast. 

What has been done by the Board’s leading departments 
in these western states during 1953 and up to the first of 
February this year? 

Forty-two leading daily newspapers in 27 cities have 
used our beef material and lamb material in this promo- 
tion program. This thing goes on across the nation. This 
is just more or less localizing. There are 235 radio sta- 
tions in your states out here that are reached every month. 
Now we send material to radio to use, but when we say 
our board staff prepared and appeared on these programs, 
we can tell you how long they talked and what they talked 
about and the name of the station and the person with 
whom they worked. 

The picture changes from year to year. In Iowa where 
more money comes from than any other state in the union, 
there were only four radio talks this past year, and maybe 
next year there will be 50 of them. But there were 17 of 
them in Los Angeles, and 17 in Pasadena, one in Salt 
Lake, five in Denver, one in Cheyenne, two in Butte. 
Our own staff put on those talks. Stations are glad to have 
them on the programs. 

We have two motion pictures. One of them, which pro- 
motes use of less-demanded cuts, is 12 years old and the 
other is eight years old, and we have been reaching more 
than 1,000,000 people a year on those programs. It is 
always between California, Pennsylvania and New York 
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as to which state leads on the number of shows. While we 
are sitting here today, there are 49 showings of those pic- 
tures going on across the United States. But California 
led this past year with 872 showings, New York was sec- 
ond. The pictures are working for you all the time. What 
we have got to have is $100,000 to get out three more, 
and another $50,000 to $75,000 to get out a bunch of 
shorts to be used by television stations clear across the 
nation. 

Another service is with home economics graduates; 800 
colleges and universities have home economics depart- 
ments. We write to the heads of these departments and 
ask if they will send us a list of the students who are 
graduating in home economics this year, girls who are 
going out to teach foods. We explain that, if they will 
send us a list of the names, we will send each girl a kit 
which contains all this information on the selection, the 
preparation and cooking of meat, and that kit will have 
all this information on the nutritive value of that meat. 
Forty colleges and universities in these western 11 states 
send us a list of their girls. There is no other outfit in 
this country, no commercial concern in the United States, 
that can get a college to send out a list with the names of 
graduates to go out and talk about a particular product. 

We just announced a meat poster contest last month. 
Now there are a lot of high schools, 833 high schools 
where they have an enrollment of 200 or more in home 
economics in 632 cities of the western states area. They 
have all been sent instructions to enter a national meat 
poster contest, and the subject of the contest is the im- 
portance of meat in the diet. Two years ago we had 16,000 
high school girls enter that contest and we only spent 
$3,200 on it. It is handled in such a way that there is a 
state winner in every state. And they come from every 
state so if their poster isn’t too hot, we have the champion 
of the state anyhow, which still makes a good story about 
what this girl has told us about the importance of meat. 

We had 18 meat exhibits in these western states last 
year of the total of 48 meat exhibits. There are exhibits 
of panels on meat and meat in the reducing diet and meat 
in the diet of people past 50 years of age and meat for 
infants. We conduct contests in connection with all of 
those exhibits. 

It has been a pleasure working with you people on this 
nationwide effort on behalf of meat. I wouldn’t trade that 
for any $3,000,000 advertising program that could ever 
be set up. But your $3,000,000 advertising program is 
needed in addition to it. 

For reaching people in all walks of life, we have the 
scientific data. Everything that we put out is the findings 
of people who are professional people and in a scientific 
field, and on this work for the homemakers, on the cook- 
ing or the preparation, the selection, the use of meats, and 
the economy cuts directed at them, we have worked out 
these cooking methods and it makes a well rounded 
program. 

There are 34 livestock associations across the nation, 
including your cattle feeders, cattle growers and wool 
growers. The livestock men, your cattlemen’s association, 
recommended that there be a dollar a car from the live- 
stock men and a dollar from the packer. There have been 
all kinds of suggestions, but the directors, these men who 
run the organization and direct all the policies of the pro- 
gram, have decided the thing to do was to double it. 
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PACKINGHOUSE ACCOUNTING 





New Slant on Fringe Labor Costs, 
Reserves, and Feed Lot Accounting 


SCUYRINGE labor costs” and “feed lot accounting” are 

two of the subjects on which the WSMPA account- 
ing committee has recently completed chapters for the 
association’s accounting manual. 

With respect to fringe labor costs, chairman Ellis T. 
McClure of Cuyamaca Meats summarized the committee’s 
work as follows: 

Due to the increasing emphasis being placed upon the 
“fringe” in labor-management agreements greater impor- 
tance is being given to the recognition and to the manage- 
ment of these costs by industry. 

One of the fundamentals to the proper management of 
costs is to know them; to know them it is necessary to 
reduce them to a unit of measure. 

No longer does the hourly wage rate in itself provide 
a measure of the price of labor to industry. It is only a 
component of the total wage bill to which must be added 
the cost of the fringes. These fringes are defined as the 
non-wage benefits paid for by industry for the welfare 
and security of labor. Only when these combined costs 
have been reduced to a cost per hour “worked” has a 
true measure of the price of labor been established. 

Not to consider these supplementary payments in prod- 
uct cost could well represent the difference between profit 
or loss. 

Fringe labor costs fall into three major classifications: 
Legally required payments, including social security, un- 
employment compensation insurance and workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance; wages for time not worked, such as 
vacations, holidays, sick leave, rest periods, knife sharpen- 
ing time, clothing changing time and guaranteed time: 
supplemental benefits which are paid voluntarily or by 
negotiation, such as health and welfare insurance, pen- 
sions and group life insurance. 

The WSMPA accounting committee has strongly en- 
dorsed the recognition of fringe labor costs as a payroll 
burden rather than as an overhead expense. Thus an ex- 
pense account would be set up with sub-classifications to 
be known as “fringe labor costs.” All expense incurred, 
or payments made either to or for the benefit of labor,— 
other than direct wages for time worked—would be a 
charge to this account. As the primary expense accounts 
are generally divided into production, selling and delivery 
and administration, the primary distribution of fringe 
labor expense would follow this pattern. 

Further proration to “product” departments of those 
fringe labor costs not charged direct to such departments 
in the primary distribution should be made on the same 
basis as the payroll itself. On this basis, each product 
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department would have a fringe labor cost companion 
item to production payroll, selling and delivery payroll 
and administrative payroll. 

Three methods are in use for the primary distribution 
of social security and unemployment insurance payroll 
taxes. They are, to distribute the total contribution on: 
1) A per person basis, 2) An hourly payroll basis, or 3) 
A dollar payroll basis. 

As premiums for workmen’s compensation insurance 
are rated by the type of work performed, the primary 
distribution of this expense follows the payroll and the 
charge is direct. 

The WSMPA accounting committee recommended that 
reserve accounts be set up for vacation pay and for holi- 
day and sick leave pay so as to spread the cost of these 
benefits over each accounting period on a more equitable 
basis. On this basis, an expense accrual for each accounting 
period would be computed and charged to fringe labor 
costs and would be credited to the reserve account. All 
holiday, vacation, and sick leave pay would be made from 
the reserves as it occurred. The expense accrual for each 
accounting period might be computed as a percentage of 
dollar payroll, based on the experience of the previous 
year, and adjusted, if necessary, to current obligations. 

Although a packer receives no production for clothes 
changing time, knife sharpening time, guaranteed time 
not worked and rest periods, the committee suggested that 
for simplicity of accounting these costs should be included 
in direct payroll. On this basis, a percentage allowance 
would have to be added to actual time measured during 
“time tests” to include these costs. 

The group recommended that the primary distribu- 
tion of holiday, vacation, and sick leave pay be made ac- 
cording to dollar payroll. 

As contingent expense is not recognized for tax pur- 
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poses, credit balance in the sick pay and holiday reserve 
account at the close of a tax year would need to be taken 
out by adjusting debit entry and credited to the fringe 
labor expense account. The reserve account would then 
be re-instated by reversing the entry at the beginning of 
the new tax year. 

The depletion of the reserve account for tax purposes. 
and the credit to fringe labor expense, would be reflected 
in the overall statement of operating results, but would not 
be reflected in the departmental statements. 

As health and welfare insurance premiums are identified 
with employes in certain departments or activities, the 
primary distribution of this expense would follow the 
payroll and the charge would be direct. 

The committee suggested that group life insurance 
premiums, and other such fringe expense which is re- 
lated to all payroll, be distributed in total to the primary 
expense accounts on the same basis as payroll taxes. 

For purposes of accounting, it was suggested that bonus 
and premium pay be included in direct payroll. 

FEED LOT ACCOUNTING: The expansion of live- 
stock slaughtering operations in the West has assumed 
such proportions that the concentrated feeding of cattle 
in feed lots has become a major part of the western cattle 
industry and a major source of slaughter cattle. 

Although the meat packing industry is primarily one of 
processing livestock, much of this growth has been due to 

packer feeding operations. With increased slaughter capac- 
ity, and increasing consumer demand, it became essential 
that a constant supply of slaughter cattle of the kind re- 
quired to satisfy demand be available to maintain an effi- 
cient volume of production. 

Expansion of packer feeding has resulted in a need for 
cost accounting. The very nature of the operation with 
its vast amounts of high risk capital requires that records 
of performance be developed, and that profit and loss 
statements be prepared periodically. 

The ultimate results of feed lot cost accounting are 
the computations of: 1) The total gain in weight; 2) The 
average gain per head per day; 3) the cost per pound of 
gain; 4) The average number of days on feed; 5) The 
cost of feeding per head per day: 6) The per cwt. cost 
of finished cattle, and 7) Profit or loss. 

The first step in the development of records of perform- 
ance of cattle on feed is to divide them and to identify 
them by “lots.” Each lot may be made up of a single pur- 
chase, or it may be made up from an accumulation of 
several purchases. The number of cattle in each lot is 
frequently determined by pen space, but a single lot for 
accounting purposes may be fed in more than one pen. 

Each lot would be given a “lot number” with supple- 
mental identification by pen number. The lot number 
would remain the same for the duration of the feeding 
period while pen numbers would change as cattle are 
moved. 

It has been suggested that a gate card be prepared for 
each lot with an appropriate celluloid cover to record 
transfers in and out and other data. This gate card would 
follow the cattle when moved from one pen to another. 

Packer feeding operations are of two types: 

1) Contract feeding in a commercial or “custom” feed 
lot, and 2) Feeding in packer-owned or operated yards. 

From an accounting standpoint, the contract feeding 
of cattle in a commercial feed lot is much the simpler. 
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MEN WITH THE FIGURES ponder a catchy problem at Accounting 


Committee meeting on Wednesday morning. 


Feed lot expense for this method of feeding is all inclusive 
and is generally quoted as a certain fee per head per day 
or on a cost plus basis. The latter is a direct charge for feed 
consumed at current market prices, plus a stipulated over- 
age. No other expense is involved except those which 
apply to buying and transportation of the cattle to the 
feed lot, interest, and certain administrative expense. 

Lots should be identified for accounting purposes by 
arrangement between packer and feed lot management and 
records of performance should be computed at the close 
of each lot to determine the efficiency of the feeding 
service provided. 

The feeding of cattle in packer owned or operated yards 
involves the same expense as in contract feeding, except 
that they are incurred directly by the packer and require 
proration to individual lots. 

The committee made the following recommendations 
for proration of these expenses: 

For purposes of accounting, the “cost” of cattle placed 
on feed includes: 1) Commissions and prorated buying 
expense; 2) Transportation to the feed lot, and 3) Feed 
and bedding enroute. 

Total “gain” made for a given lot is the difference be- 
tween “purchased” weight and sold or transferred “fin- 
ished” weight. Both purchased and finished weights are 
“net” weights. 

The committee reported it is standard practice to meas- 
ure and express the rate of gain in weight as the “average 
gain per head per day.” Computation of the rate for a 
given lot is made by dividing the number of “head days” 
into the total weight gained. The head days factor is com- 
puted by recording the number of cattle in the lot each 
day for the duration of the feeding period and taking 
a total. Accepted practice is to count the first day in but 
the last day out is excluded. 

The “cost per pound of gain” for a given lot is com- 
puted by dividing the total gain for the lot into the total 
of all expense involved in the feeding of the lot. 

“The “finished cost per cwt.” for a given lot is computed 
by dividing the total finished weight for the lot sold or 
transferred into the total of: 1) The cost of the feeder 
cattle, and 2) All expense involved in the feeding of the 
lot. 

Commenting on charging feed expense to individual 
lots, the committee suggested that the varied nature of 
feed lot facilities requires that each packer develop a dis- 
tibution of his own on the most equitable basis available. 

The recommended basis for dry feeds is by the actual 
weight of the ration fed computed at a cost per cwt. This 
basis is applicable both to self-mixed feeds where weigh- 
ing facilities are available and to pre-mixed feeds sacked 
at standard weights. Self-mixed feeds may be computed 
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back to individual feeds by using the percentage of each 
feed in the ration. 

Where scales are not available, it is suggested that feeds 
be measured by number of sacks, bales, or other meas- 
ures of estimated or known weights. If the ration is mixed 
separately for each lot the charge is direct. If the ration 
is mixed in greater quantities the total weight mixed 
would be prorated to individual lots fed according to the 
judgment of the feeder. 

For the most part, the weight of ensilage fed is esti- 
mated. However, where scales are available a “test weight” 
may be made by filling a feed wagon to a certain level. 
This measure of volume thus becomes the basis for esti- 
mating. 

At regular intervals, a computation should be made to 
reconcile the value of feeds charged to the total value of 
feeds used. The value of feeds used is determined from 
purchase and inventory records. 

The accepted practice in packinghouse operations is to 
prorate buyers’ salaries and buyers’ expense by liveweight 
purchased. That portion which would thus be prorated 
to the feed lot would again be prorated to individual lots 
on the same basis. 

The committee noted that while the payment of interest 
on borrowed capital has long been considered by many 
accountants as a distribution of income rather than as an 
expense of doing business, in feed lot operations the capi- 
tal investment in cattle is great and for the most part 
borrowed. For this reason, interest is more applicable as 
a “direct expense” of placing cattle on feed and it is 
recommended that it be treated as such. 

The group also recomnrended that interest be prorated 
to individual lots on the basis of values and’ head days. 
On this basis, the average cost per head of cattle pur- 
chased for each lot would be multiplied by the total head 
days for the accounting period for each lot to arrive at a 
“dollar value factor.” On this basis, the dollar factor for 
each lot would be computed as a percentage of the total 
for all lots. These percentages are then applied to the 
total interest paid for the accounting period for distribu- 
tion to each lot. Where interest on borrowed capital in- 
volves packinghouse and feed lot operations jointly, the 
usual departmental proration will apply. 

Except for feed expense, buyers’ salaries and expense 
and interest, the committee recommended that all items 
of direct or indirect expense, both labor and overhead, 
be prorated to individual lots on the basis of “head days.” 
On this basis, the number of head days for each lot for 
the accounting period is figured as a percentage of the 
total of all lots. These percentages are then applied to 
each expense item separately for distribution to each lot. 
An alternative is to apply the percentage only to the 
total of all expense items and make a single distribution. 

These expense items which are of a “joint” nature, and 
which apply to both the packinghouse and feed lot op- 
erations . . . should be prorated to packinghouse depart- 
ments and the feed lot according to established depart- 
mental practice. 

The accepted practice in the industry is to transfer cattle 
from the feed lot to the packinghouse at current market 
value. Transportation is charged to the packinghouse. 

It is recommended that inventories of cattle on feed 
during the fiscal year be valued at the initial live cost for 
each lot, plus all expense to the point of inventory. On 
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this basis, a profit or loss will be determined only on 
livestock sold or transferred to slaughter. 

Inventories at the close of the fiscal year should be 
valued at current market or cost, whichever is lower. 
Actual weights are recommended for year-end inventories 
where weighing is feasible. Where it is not, a reasonable 
estimate of live weight for each lot may be computed by 
multiplying the number of head days by the estimated 
gain per head per day, less sales or transfers out. The result 
is inventory weight. 

Any value recovered from dead stock may be credited 
to the lot from which it came as a sale of livestock or as a 
deduction from purchases as a sale of livestock. The 
estimated live weight should be recorded as finished 
weight sold. The method used is left to the judgment of 
each feeder. 

Any value recovered from condemned cattle, which had 
been sold or transferred to slaughter subject to inspec- 
tion, should be credited to the lot from which it came 
as a sale of livestock. If the sale or transfer of “subject” 
cattle is recorded at full sales value, the livestock sales 
account will need to be reduced for the lot by the amount 
of the sale or transfer value of the cattle condemned, less 
any monetary recovery from the condemned carcasses. 
The live weight of cattle condemned remains in the live- 
stock sales account as finished weight sold. 

Accepted practice is to take the value of manure sales 
into the books as “other income” with no sales credit to 
individual lots. 

Many feeders are recommending that where scaling is 
feasible . . . each lot be weighed at monthly intervals to 
determine the progressive gain and rate of gain. The 
adoption of this practice is left to the judgment of each 
feeder. 

In closing out a given lot of cattle the accepted practice 
among many feeders is to transfer those cattle not yet 
ready to go, to another lot for further finishing. Accepted 
practice is to value the cattle so transferred at the ac- 
cumulated cost to the point of transfer. Where scales are 
not available estimated transfer weights may be used. 

Some feeders are strongly in favor of no transfers be- 
tween lots and of keeping each lot pure in itself. This 
practice has merit from an accounting standpoint, but 
may be impractical for many companies from a facilities 
standpoint. 

At the close of each monthly accounting period, a state- 
ment of operating results should be prepared for each lot 
“closed” and an accumulative statement for all lots closed 
showing: 1) a record of performance; 2) Profit or loss. 

The committee recommended that an overall statement 
of profit or loss be prepared quarterly. Lots not yet 
closed are valued at the initial purchase or transfer live 
cost into the feed lot plus all expense to the point of 
inventory. 
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Plan ‘Trade Missions’ to 
Seek New Outlets Abroad 


A first step has been taken in im- 
plementing President Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal for sending United States agri- 
cultural representatives abroad to ex- 
plore the possibilities of expanding in- 
ternational trade in food and fiber. 

Suggestions for the general makeup 
of the group, reflecting commodity and 
organizational interests in foreign 
trade, plus a general schedule and set 
of instructions to guide the members 
in their work, were approved by mem- 
bers of the Foreign Agricultural Trade 
Advisory Committee who met in Wash- 
ington recently with USDA officials. 

The President’s proposal, which was 
included in his farm recommendations 
to the Congress on January 11, called 
for “a series of trade missions,” one to 
Europe, one to Asia, and one to Latin 
America. Representatives going to each 
of these areas will be appointed as con- 
sultants to the Secretary of Agriculture 
in carrying out the President’s objec- 
tive. 

The Foreign Agricultural Trade Ad- 
visory Committee includes 13 leaders in 
various fields of American agriculture 
appointed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to advise him on matters relating 
to foreign trade in farm products. The 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
is represented by Jay Taylor, president 
of the American National Cattlemen’s 
Association. As now planned, the “mis- 
sions” would leave in early March and 
return in April. 


Two Bills Introduced 
To Stimulate Inventions 


Two bills now before Congress are 
designed to stimulate new inventions. 
Rep. A. Sidney Camp (D.-Ga.) intro- 
duced H.R. 7645, which would establish 
the inventor’s patent income as “capital 
gains,” and H.R. 7646, which would pro- 
vide a 15 per cent depletion allowance 
on patent income before taxes. 

Both bills have been referred to the 
House Ways and Means Committee of 
which Rep. Camp has long been a mem- 
ber. Patent lawyers assert that enact- 
ment of these bills into law would prove 
the most potent stimulus to new inven- 
tions and new industries ever provided 
by Congress since the Patent System 
was established. 


How Do Your Letters Rate? 


What most companies need is a good 
letter writer, according to Richard H. 
Harris, letter-writing expert from 
Westport, Conn. He told the Office Man- 
agement Association in Chicago that 
the average letter is from 20 to 50 per 
cent too long; it costs $1.50 or more, 
and from 12 to 15 per cent of all letters 
are “follow ups” to explain what the 
writers meant in the first place. He 
He urged “organizing, streamlining and 
humanizing” letters. 
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newGREAT LAKES BRANDER 


is already winning enthusiastic 
endorsement for the outstanding 
branding job it is doing on the 


FAT of HAMS! 





This newest addition to the long line of GREAT 
LAKES special branders was designed and en- 
gineered specifically for branding fatty products. 
Even on those “impossible” surfaces, the new 
54C BRANDER gives impressions that are 
sharper, easier to read and faster to apply. 


Adjustable thermostat gives operator full con- 
trol over die face temperature . . . provides just 
the right degree of heat to dry impression 
quickly, yet keep fat from melting or smearing. 
Extra-long branding die gives continuous identi- 
fication from collar to butt with a single im- 
pression. Brander features include stainless steel 
and rust-proof construction, heavy-duty rubber 
cord and plug and ground clamp. Easy-to-handle 
balanced design! 


GREAT LAKES INK gives more and better impres- 
sions! All ink-electric meat branders impart especially 
attractive imprints closely resembling burned brands 
when used with GREAT LAKES Dark Brown Quick- 
Dry Ink. It goes farther, marks better, dries rapidly 
and costs less to use. Order a supply today! 


Sobectel 


QUALITY 
READY TO EAT 


Sobected 


QUALITY 
READY 10 EAT 


Sbectel: 


QUAL/TY 
READY 10 EAT 


MULTIPLE 
BRANDING 
with 


every impression! 
Any wording, style or 
trademark can be repro- 
duced on the hand-en- 
graved brass marking die 
of this new brander. 
Deep-cut a gives 
more and better impres- 
sions. Individual brands 
usually repeat three or 
more times on each 





branding plate. 
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GREAT LAKES STAMP & MFG. CO. 


2500 IRVING PARK ROAD e 
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We are glad to contribute to the SUCCESS 


K U M M fe R of the Western States Meat Packers Association 


MEAT COMPANY 


Hillsboro, C O A S T 


Oregon 
PACKING COMPANY 
“ 





FEDERALLY 
INSPECTED 
SLAUGHTER 
OF 
HOGS e CATTLE e CALVES 


COAST BRAND MEAT PRODUCTS 











3275 EAST VERNON AVE. e LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
& 


Telephone: JEFFERSON 8141 























BEEF - LAMB ~ VEAL - PORK - SAUSAGE 
LUNCHEON MEATS - PROVISIONS - LARD 


LUER PACKING COMPANY 


3026 EAST VERNON AVE. e LOS ANGELES 58, CALIFORNIA ¢ PHONE JEFFERSON 7161 
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In California-It’s 


a : Complete Cold Storage, Call 
b AT y Quick Freezing and 


Shipping Facilities 
Over 8 Million Cu. Ft. a i 





Wherever you are there is a nearby ; # r 4 r 
NATIONAL PLANT ready to serve YOU. o op g ade 


J. A. J. BRAND 
Seasonings 








224 COMMERCIAL STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 
DOuglas 2-7505 





A Complete Line of Seasonings, 
Spices, Peppers and Pimientos 


NATIONAL ICE AND COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 
520 Montgomery Street San Francisco 11, California 








UNION PACKING COMPANY 








Phone 3030 East Vernon Avenue 
JEfferson 9111 Vernon 58, California... 
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FOR THE BEST IN MIDWEST HOGS 


KENNETT-MURRAY & CO. 


Livestock Order Buyers 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


Phones MARKET 1872 - 1873 


Experienced Buyers 
Intelligent Service 


Careful Attention to Your Requirements 




















Kentmaster model ‘151’ for use where beef splitting 
is a continuous operation. 





Kentmaster Mfg. Co. 
3000 Hyde Park Bivd. 
Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


Please send me copy of your new Brochure on the installation 
and operation of Carcass Cutting Saws. 




















Name a 

Firm eres Fite “ 
Kentmaster model 75” for the small packer, Address 
slaughterer or locker plant. City State 
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AMI Safety Program Is 
Getting Favorable Results 


Sixty-nine plants, amounting to 43 
per cent of the participants in the 
American Meat Institute’s safety pro- 
gram, operated without accidents in 
January, while 13 meat packing firms 
completed the first six months of the 
program and a grand total of 3,024,- 
464 man-hours without experiencing a 
lost-time accident, the Institute an- 
nounced. 

In addition, five companies operated 
the first five months and a total of 
1,063,969 man-hours without a _lost- 
time accident, the AMI said. 

Companies participating in the safe- 
ty program report that it has stimu- 
lated considerable interest in safety 
operations on the part of personnel, 
according to the AMI. The overall 
number of participants operating 
without accidents has shown a favor- 
able increase from a low of 37 per 
cent in August to a high of 52 per 
cent during December. 

The Institute’s safety program has 
been set up on a continuing basis with 
present non-participating companies 
able to enter it at any time. 

For the first six months of the safety 
program’s operation, the participating 
companies averaged 12.1 accidents per 
million hours on the basis of one hun- 
dred fifty-three million hours worked, 
the AMI said. For the first three 
months the accident rate averaged 
15.05 per million hours as compared to 
11.39 for the second three-month pe- 
riod. The safety program survey for 
the first six months showed the meat 
packing industry’s accident rate run- 
ning slightly lower than that of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for general 
industry. The survey was made by the 
Institute’s Department of Packing- 
house Practice and Research. 


Indiana Fair Trade 
Act Validity Upheld 


Constitutionality of Indiana’s 1937 
fair trade act, permitting manufac- 
turers to establish resale prices for 
their trade-marked products, was up- 
held in an opinion announced in Indi- 
anapolis by Federal District Court 
Judge W. E. Steckler. He concurred in 
arguments by Sherwin Williams Paint 
Co. that the law protects the public 
from “predatory price cutting.” The 
decision favoring the Ohio corporation 
was given in a suit filed last Sep- 
tember 1 against Bargain Barn, India- 
napolis. 

Judge Steckler based his decision on 
the 1952 federal McGuire Act, which 
implemented state fair trade acts by 
permitting a manufacturer in inter- 
state commerce to fix the retail prices 
at which his products may be sold in 
a state with a fair trade law, and mak- 
ing those prices binding upon all re- 
tailers if a single dealer signs a pric- 
ing agreement. 

The over-all effect of fair trade laws, 


“The 


Casing House 


Bearn. Levi & Co. Inc. 








END REPLACEMENT LOSSES! 
BUY SMALE'S 18-8 


Sturdy, Stainless Steel 
BACON HANGERS 


SMOKESTICKS MINCED HAM MOLDS 
SHROUD PINS BACON SQUARE 
FLANK SPREADERS HANGERS AND 
SKIRT HOOKS SCREENS 
STOCKINETTE HOOKS NECK PINS, etc. 


Smale Metal Products Co. 


Manufacturers of Stainless Steel Equipment 


1250 W. STONE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. © SU 7-6707 
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in general, is to lower prices, he said. 
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Moving to New and Larger Quarters 


WALSH-BROWN-HEFFERNAN (C0., S2czera 


PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS 
3449 WEST 48th PLACE . CHICAGO 32, ILLINOIS 





West Coast Associate 
FORREST RANDOLPH COMPANY 
MILL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
Phone Dunlap 8-6046 ° Teletype - Mill Valley Cal. 32 

















LeFiell Steel Track Switches 


tte! 


Minimize 
Down Time & Accidents 





The confidence our customers have in the All-Steel 
Track Switches was won by their dependability. 


Heavy construction minimizes breakdowns and - 


positive action prevents accidental tripping, half 
open switches, or dumped loads. Both switches 
have steel yoke that maintains alignment and 
long wearing steel lasts the lifetime of the steel 
track system. They are 6 ways better because 
they are: 


@ All Steel 

Easy to Install 

Safe, Positive Action 
Always Aligned 

Stay Smooth 


Economical 


Write for catalog page giving complete 
information and illustrative layout. 


"A Complete Line of Meat 
Industry Equipment" 
1469 Fairfax Avenue 

San Francisco, California 





STANDARD GEAR OPERATED 
Available in all types for 34” 
or Vo" x 2\/2" track, and for 
Yo" x 3” flat, or | 15/16" 
round bleeding rails. 


NN 1 NA 


FULLY AUTOMATIC SWITCH 
Available in types IL, IR, 2L, 
2R, 3L, and 3R for 36” x 2!” 
or Yo" x 2!" tracks. 


HOY OCA 





Catalog page with com- 
plete description of these 


2 
e two switches on request. 











JUST ARRIVED 


PAPRIKA 


THE BRIGHTEST RED YOU HAVE EVER SEEN 


Ask for Samples & Quotations 


CHOENFELD & SONS 


PAPRIKA EXCHANGE OF AMERICA 
140 FRANKLIN ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











LOS ANGELES 
2151 EAST OLYMPIC BOULEVARD 





WILLITS, GREEN & HAYS, Inc. 


Meat Brokers and Exclusive Agents for Independent Packers 


Complete merchandising service including selling—credit 
and accounting service—distribution of cars to numerous 
large supers, jobbers and small chain part car buyers. All 
delivered in refrigerated trucks through our new block 
long plant equipped with modern freezers and coolers. 


CALIFORNIA 


© 
Phone TRinity 2156—Teletype LA 1165 Phone GArfield 1-9220—Teletype SF 487 


SAN FRANCISCO 
383 BRANNAN STREET 
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Ideas for Efficient 
Cooling Operations 


Winter, with its relatively lower re- 
frigeration demand, is the ideal time 
to make necessary repairs and adjust- 
ments to refrigeration systems.” Since 
parts of the equipment generally are 
down during this period, the repair 
work can be done with little hindrance 
to production and without risk of prod- 
uct spoilage. 

Schutte and Koerting Co., manufac- 
turers of spray nozzle re-cooling sys- 
tems, offer several suggestions on 
modifications in spray ponds to get 
the maximum cooling of the recireu- 
lated condenser water, important in 
these days of increasing water costs. 

It is noted that under fixed atmos- 
pheric conditions and operating pres- 
sure, a lower final water temperature 
can be obtained when the re-cooling 
spray system cools the water through 
a small or medium temperature range 
(10° to 20°F.) than when it covers a 
large range (25° to 30°F.). 

The accompanying graph shows the 
initial and final temperature to be ex- 
pected after a single spray of the 
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AIR TEMPERATURE IN DEG. F. 


water when it is cooled through tem- 
perature ranges varying from 10° to 
30°F. It will be noted that the final 
temperatures for small ranges are 
lower than the final temperatures ob- 
tained when cooling through greater 
ranges. 

When it is necessary to obtain a low 
final temperature even though the 
cooling range is great, the cooling 
must be secured by what is termed a 
mixed spray system. In this arrange- 
ment the hot water discharge from the 
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condenser is mixed in the hot weil with 
part of the cooled water received 
through an equalizing pipe from the | 
spray pond. The resulting mixture, at 
a reduced temperature, is pumped 
through the nozzle system, whereupon 
a single spraying produces the desired 
cooling effect. In order to accomplish 
this, it is necessary to increase the 
amount of water to be sprayed in an 
amount depending upon the cooling 
range desired. 

It is also pointed out that the crowd- 
ing of sprays produces a vapor-bound 
system which is responsible for poor 
cooling performance. Ample air lanes 
insure uniform evaporation and con- 
duction over the entire pond surface 
and a satisfactory temperature reduc- 
tion of the sprayed water. 

Furthermore, efficient evaporation, 
and therefore proper cooling, can be 
obtained only when the water leaving 
the nozzle is broken up into fine drops. 
A very high pressure produces too 
fine a spray, thereby causing large 
driftage losses, and increases power 
consumption of the circulating pump. 
Low pressure, on the other hand, gives 
a heavy and coarse spray, hindering 
cooling under average conditions. A 
coarse spray, however, can be used in 
winter months when the atmospheric 
temperature is low, and satisfactory 
cooling is easily obtained, and a heavy 
spray is sometimes desirable on windy 
days to prevent excess driftage. A 
pressure of 7 lbs. per sq. in. has been 
found to give the best results under 
ordinary conditions. Flush valves fre- 
quently are installed at the ends of 
branch headers to regulate the operat- 
ing pressure at the nozzles and to 
clean the headers from time to time. 


SBA Head Sees Step-up 
In Loans to Small Firms 


A step-up in lending by the Small 
Business Administration was predicted 
by Wendell B. Barnes, SBA head, in a 
report to the Senate Small Business 
committee. He said the SBA soon may 
be lending money to small firms at the 
rate of $5,000,000 a month, more than 
the total lent since the SBA took over 
this function last September 28. 

Barnes also told the committee that, 
although small business failures have 
increased in the last three months, they 
still are running under the average of 
the last 50 years and “there is no cause 
for alarm.” 


Pickard to Tell Progress 
In Livestock Conservation 


Dr. J. R. Pickard, general manager 
of Livestock Conservation, Inc., Chi- 
cago, will be the main speaker at the 
annual meeting of the Northwest di- 
vision of Livestock Conservation, Inc., 
at Southview Country Club, South St. 
Paul, Minn., March 18th. 

He will discuss progress and develop- 
ment of the national livestock conser- 
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SMOKEHOUSES SHOULD POSSESS THESE IMPORTANT FEATURES: 


Smoke all provision and sausage products . . . Automatic control of 
temperature and humidity . . . Minimum shrinkage of products . . . Uni- 


form performance the 
well distributed . . . Tig 


h 


ear round . . . A thorough circulation of air, 
t, insulated panel housing on steel framing . . . 


Easily cleaned, economically operated, trouble free . . . Designed for 
you, to fit your plant conditions. 





SMOKE 
GENERATORS 


SHOULD POSSESS THESE IMPORTANT DETAILS: 


Heavy steel plate housing, well insulated 
thruout . . . Cyclone type fly-ash collector, 
leaving smoke clean . . . Plenty of cool, dry 
smoke, retaining all flavoring elements .. . 
Large sawdust capacity, mechanically agi- 
tated . . . Controlled, forced air feed to 
combustion area . . . Only compressed air 
required to operate—no wiring . . . Easily 
cleaned grate area—easy sawdust remov- 


al... Drawer type ash receiver, simple to 
empty . . . Shipped complete, ready to go 
to work. 
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SMALL MEAT MIXER—S. 
Blondheim & Co. of San 
Francisco at the WSMPA 
convention exhibited the 
new Rebizzo “junior” stain- 
less steel mixer which will 





mix meat batches ranging 
from 25 lbs. to 150 lbs. The 
two shafts assure complete 
mixing of all ingredients. 
The mixer has eight paddles 
which operate at a speed 
of 21 r.pm. The motor is a 
\%-h.p. gear head unit. The 


mixer is 37% in. long, 22 
in. wide and 42 in. high; 
clearance from the floor to 
the bottom of the hopper 
tilted is 22% in. Inside 
measurements of the stain- 
less steel tub are 24 in. long, 
20 in. wide and 17 in. deep. 


* * * 


HAM AND BACON 
WASHER—A rotary cured 
meat washer was one of the 
items of new equipment 
shown at the WSMPA ex- 
position. Hams or bellies to 
be washed are placed on a 
circular open grid turntable 
which can be rotated in 
either direction so that the 
cuts pass through a neo- 
prene splash curtain into a 
spray chamber. The manu- 
facturer, Meat Packers 
Equipment Co. of Oakland, 
Cal., reports that large bel- 
lies can be washed at rates 
of from 300 to 900 pieces per 
hour. Produet is cleansed by 








BEEF SPLITTING SAW—Visitors at the WSMPA 
convention were shown this new Kentmaster 200 
heavy duty saw for killing floors where volume reaches 
several hundred head per day. Kentmaster Manufac- 
turing Co. of Los Angeles reports the following char- 
acteristics: The saw has a 3-in. wide blade suspended 
at both ends and stiffened at the front head so that it 
cannot twist or buckle under heavy cutting; it has a 





4-in stroke. The blade is driven by either-a 114- or 
2-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse axial motor with a flat stator; 
water drains easily from the motor. The machine is 
operated through a magnetic starter and controlled by 
a replaceable microswitch. There are two fans for 
motor ventilation. The power conductor is single-line, 
six-wire. The saw blade can be placed or removed in 
5 or 6 seconds and operates without lubrication or 
attention. The new type handle has 180-deg. hand 
positioning. The frame is a heat-treated aluminum 
alloy casting and the yoke is heat-treated alloy steel. 
This “continuous use” carcass splitter has what is 
described as “cleaver action” resulting in clearance of 
bone dust and a cut that shows a red bone and re- 
sembles a hand cleaver split. 








streams of hot water 
sprayed at 60 lbs. pressure. 
The unit has its own water 
heater, pressure regulating 
valve, 1-h.p. pump and ther- 





mometer. The turntable is 
driven by a 1/3-h.p. motor 
through a speed reduction 
unit. Electrical service re- 
quired is 110/220 volts 
single phase. Water usage 
is at the rate of 17 to 18 
g.p.m. The washer fits in an 
area 65x60x72 in. high. Con- 
struction is rugged with 
anti-friction bearings and 
enclosed motors. 


* * * 


HAND CURE INJECTOR— 
This handy six-needle in- 
jector for bellies and small 
cuts was shown to WSMPA 
conventioneers by Preserva- 





line Manufacturing Co. of 
Flemington, N. J. With the 
tool, and brine supplied by 
a conventional pickle pump, 
one operator can _ inject 
many pieces of meat per 
hour in the small plant cur- 
ing cellar. Pickle flow is con- 
trolled by a grip-actuated 
valve in the handle. Retract- 
able sleeves cover the nee- 
dles until they are pressed 
into the meat for injection 
of the curing pickle. 


PATTY-STEAK MOLDER 
—Equipment displayed at 
the WSMPA convention in- 
cluded the new, heavy-duty 
steak and patty molding 
machine developed by Hol- 
lymatic Corporation of Chi- 
cago. This machine, which 
is designed for continuous, 





high-speed operation, turns 
out 2,160 patties an hour 
automatically and with auto- 
matic paper feed. The model 
54 will fit either a large or 
small sheet. It is said to 
produce loose knit patties in 
any thickness desired and 
in round, square or chop 
shape. 

ALUMINUM BIN—A new 
bin that fits under most 
counters or benches is made 
from an extra hard alumi- 
num alloy for strength and 
durability. It is particularly 
sanitary because of its seam- 
less construction and open 
head. A detachable dolly is 





included for mobility and a 
removable cover to facili- 
tate cleaning. Liquid capac- 
ity is 29 gals. With hinged 


cover and dolly, the unit is . 


27 in. high. Aluminum Cook- 
ing Utensil Co., New Kens- 
ington, Pa. 
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MID Directory Changes 

The following MID changes were an- 
nounced recently by the Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, USDA: 

Meat Inspection Granted: Melton 
Provision Co., 1717 Brazos st.; mail, 
Box 4282, Station A, San Antonio 7, 
Tex.; Boston Packing Co., 81 Newmar- 
ket Square, Roxbury, Boston 18, Mass.; 
Premier Packing Co., Inc., 1240 Colum- 
bus, ave., Boston 20, Mass.; Crayton’s 
Southern Sausage Co., Inc., 2746-48 E. 
58rd st., Cleveland 4, Ohio, and sub- 
sidiary Crayton’s Products Co., Inc.; 
Silver State Co., 3810 Pecos st., Denver 
11, Colo; Queen Packing Co., Inc., 324- 
326 N. Randolph st., Philadelphia 6, Pa.; 
David-Hodosh Co., Inc., 10 Terminal 
Way, Providence 3, R. I.; Western Pack- 
ers, 250 W. 116th st., Los Angeles 61, 
Cal.; Peck Meat Packing Corp., 3113 E. 
Layton ave., Town of Lake, Milwaukee 
County, Wis.; Quaker Steak, Inc., 426 
Arch st., Salem, Ohio. 

Meat Inspection Withdrawn: The 
Nestle Co., Inc., Boardman rd., New 
Milford, Conn.; Toro Meat and Canning 
Co., 280 Seguin st.; mail, P.O. Box 215, 
Grayson st. Station, San Antonio, Tex. 

Change in Name of Official Estab- 
lishment: College Inn Food Products 
Corp., 4801 S. Ashland ave., Chicago 9, 
Ill., instead of College Inn Food Prod- 
ucts Co.; Davidowitz’s Kosher Provi- 
sion Co., Inc, 127 Walton st., Brooklyn 
6, N. Y., instead of Barnet Brodie, Inc. 

Change in Location of Official Estab- 
lishment: Armour and Company, 301 
Southampton st., Boston 18, Mass., in- 
stead of 12-28 Clinton st. and 22-32 
Blackstone st., Boston 9. 

Change in Mail Address: William 
Davies Co., Inc., Washington and Com- 
mercial sts.; mail, P.O. Box 845, Dan- 
ville, Ill., instead of P.O. Box 132. 

New Address: Polarized Meat Co., 
Scranton Wilkes-Barre Highway, Moo- 
sic, Pa.; mail, P.O. Box 608, Scranton, 
re. 


A ‘Second Wind’ in Selling 


Production of a new portable sound 
slidefilm projector to provide industry 
with a “second wind” in selling has 
been announced by the DuKane Corp. 
of St. Charles, Il. 

The projector, which fits with all 
equipment into a container no larger 
than a salesman’s briefcase, uses long- 
playing records to give an uninterrupt- 
ed, fully automatic 22-minute sales 
presentation or technical training lec- 
ture. It is called the DuKane “Micro- 
matic,” Model 14A290. 


Craft Union Policy 


The National Labor Relations Board 
ruled March 2 that it will allow only 
“true craft” groups to be severed in 
the future from a plant-wide collective 
bargaining arrangement. A craft union 
is made up of members who all follow 
the same trade, such as electricians or 





carpenters. 
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Koch Tracking 
Saves Labor, Boosts Efficiency 





Koch engineers have been designing complete systems of overhead 
tracking, and additions to existing systems, for more than 3 generations. 
Almost every problem that could come up is an old story to somebody in the 
large Koch organization. 


Old-timers know Koch drawings are accurate and practical. Koch 
tracking is made up in exact accordance with drawings that have been 
approved by the customer. 


Tell us about your tracking needs. Let us prepare and send drawings 
for. your approval. There is no charge or obligation when you use this 
Koch service. Chances are you will be delighted with 
the ideas and suggestions we can furnish. 





4 
See Koch General Catalog 78, pages 20 and 21, for 7 WS 
more information. If you don’t have this catalog handy, y, 
ask us for it. We’ll send you a copy by return mail. 
Fas” 
J 
KOCH SUPPLIES E:= 
ber the 








2520 HOLMES STREET © KANSAS CITY 8, MO. © TELEPHONE: VICTOR 3788 


NOCON-HOG-SCALD 


CUTS SHAVING TIME AS MUCH AS 50%, 
GUARANTEED UNCONDITIONALLY 


Fast — Economical — Saves Labor — Produces cleaner snouts, whiter 
carcasses free from scurf and slime. Approved for use by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. A trial order will convince you. 




















REPRESENTATIVES 
PHIL HANTOVER, INC. | MYRON SNYDER | Schwenger-Klein Inc. 
1717 McGee St. Fruit & Prod. Exch. 720 Bolivar Road 
Kansas City 8, Mo. Boston 9, Mass. Cleveland 15, Ohio 
NOCON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
62 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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PFIZER ASCORBIC ACID or SODIUM ASCORBATE 


110 


Or more... 


@ By using Pfizer Ascorbic Acid or So- 
dium Ascorbate in frankfurts, bolognas 
and similar meat products, you can cut 
smokehouse time as much as a third. In 
fact, some packers are experiencing even 
greater time savings. 

An end to smokehouse bottlenecks, 
less shrinkage in the finished products 
... both result from the use of these prod- 
ucts in cooked, cured, comminuted meats. 


TP ee 
eg 
oo 





In certain cases Ascorbic Acid or Sodium 
Ascorbate may bring greater color re- 
tention... keep packaged meats better 
appearing for longer periods of time. 

These products are easy to use. Simply 
dissolve in water and add near the end 
of the chop. Both Ascorbic Acid and 
Sodium Ascorbate are available at stra- 
tegically located warehouses. For prices 
and technical bulletin call... 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago, III.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga, 


Manufacturing Chemists For Over 100 Years 
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THE MEAT TRAIL 





"THE WORST IS PAST for the cattle producer," declared H. H. Corey, AMI 
chairman, as he mounted a porch banister at the Pitchfork Ranch, near Lubbock, 
Tex., following tour of the ranch. In the group are (standing I. to r.): C. E. 
Sheehy, vice president in charge of beef operations of Armour and Company, 
Chicago; J. Gates Williams of St. Louis, president of the Pitchfork Land and 
Cattle Co.; J. D. Breaks, vice president of the Chase National Bank, New York 
City, and D. Burns, manager of the Pitchfork Ranch. Seated are: L. J. Sverdrup, 
St. Louis consulting engineer; J. F. Krey, president, Krey Packing Co., St. 
Louis, and Corey. 





Rising cattle prices this year’ were forecast 
by three major packers recently as they toured 
the Pitchfork Ranch near Lubbock, Tex., after 
taking in the famous Southwestern Exposition 
and Fat Stock Show at Fort Worth. 

“All the cattle industry needs now is a good 
rain,” agreed H. H. Corey, chairman of the 
American Meat Institute and president of Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn.; John F. Krey, 
president of Krey Packing Co., St. Louis, and 
past president of the AMI, and C. E. Sheehy, 
vice president, Armour and Company, Chicago. 

The gathering was held to afford the packers 
first hand contact with the ranching business. 
The visit was termed “a fine gesture on their 
part” by Eugene F. Williams, jr., of St. Louis, 
secretary-treasurer of the Pitchfork Land and 
Cattle Co. 

Corey, who interviewed a lot of Texas ranch- 
ers in his capacity as AMI chairman, said the 
feeling among the producers is that there is 
nothing wrong that rain and customers won’t 
cure. He reported that the ranchers are pleased 
at the increased consumption of beef in the 
United States and the fact that the American 
people supported beef prices in the last two 
years by buying beef in great quantities. 

More attractive packaging is doing a lot to- 
ward increasing meat sales, the packing officials 
pointed out. Also, the country’s population is 
growing by thousands every day. “All this 
means a better market for the cattle raiser.” 

Corey said that the more that one sees the 
American livestock industry first hand, the 
more one is impressed by the quality of people 
in it and by their skill in their jobs. 

“We have known that the cattle feeder as we 
see him in Iowa and Minnesota, close to home, 
is a skillful operator and a good American,” 
Corey said. “Well, so is his counterpart on the 
production end, the rancher.” 














PERSONALITIES 


and Events 


OF THE WEEK 


Casper Packing Co., Casper, Wyo., 
has been purchased by Rudy and 


Henry Stanko from Tony Capri for 


a reported $200,000. The new owners 
will continue to operate the packing 
plant in Sheridan, Wyo., which was 
started by their father, the late Mike 
Stanko. Rudy Stanko has been man- 


ager of the Casper Packing Co. for 


the past year, and distribution was 
expanded to statewide proportions 
during that time. The company, said 
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to be the largest packinghouse in 
Wyoming, now employs about 40 
workers and has an average weekly 
kill of 200 head of cattle, 300 hogs, 
100 lambs and 100 calves. The Stanko 
brothers plan to construct a feed lot 
as the next expansion project at the 
Casper plant. 

Harold Widett of the firm of Widett 
& Kruger has been elected president 
of the Massachusetts Wholesale Food 
Terminal, major unit of Boston’s 
huge new wholesale meat center in 
Newmarket Square. Noah M. Levine, 
Massachusetts Packing Co., was 
chosen as treasurer, and David A. 
Lurensky, Union Beef Co., Inc., was 
named assistant treasurer. Directors, 
in addition to the foregoing, are: 


Max N. Lampert, Somerville Dressed 
Meat Co., Inc.; Paul Miller, United 
Beef Co.; William Sneider, Sprague 
Brothers, Inc.; Frederick S. Stearn, 
City Packing Co., Inc., and Samuel 
Summers, New York Beef Co., Inc. 
>Lyall Cameron, formerly assistant 
plant manager of the St. Boniface 
plant of Canada Packers, Ltd., To- 
ronto, has been appointed general beef 
manager for the entire firm. Cameron 
started with the company’s Winnipeg 
plant at the age of 18 and had wide 
experience in the beef department 
there. 

Philip H. Beele, sales manager at the 
H. L. Handy Co., Springfield, Mass., 
for the past eight years, has been 
named manager of the plant sales de- 





EASTER HAMS 


No doubt about it—ham has become the traditional Easter holi- 
day favorite. And this year, if you’re ready with the best-looking, 
best-tasting hams you’ve ever produced, you'll find that new cus- 
tomers will become steady customers. 


The surest way to have only the finest hams and other popular 
Easter meat products is to standardize on Custom curing ingredients 
and famous Custom Ham Flavor for all your curing processes— 
whether for ready-to-eat or boiled hams, or for smoked butts and 
bacons. When you add Custom Ham Flavor to your present formula, 
you automatically assure bigger yields . . . richer taste . . . better 
slicing . . . and the most appetizing natural color you’ve ever seen. 
Moreover, Custom-cured hams stay fresh longer. 


Whatever your requirements, Custom curing ingredients can easily 
meet them. Once you see for yourself the fine hams and smoked 
meats these carefully blended Custom ingredients will provide—the 
maximum quality, color and flavor—you will use them to keep your 
customers coming back time after time. 


Ask to have your Custom Field Representative call soon. 
He'll be glad to work with you to give YOUR 


products the distinctive, country-fresh 
flavor you want them to have. 


FOOD PRODUCTS, 


Manufacturers of Quality Foods & Food Ingredients 


INC. 








701 - 709 N. WESTERN AVE. 





CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 


partment at the Plankinton Packing 
Co., Milwaukee. Both firms are Swift 
& Company subsidiaries, Beele joined 
Handy in 1929. 

>M and M Livestock Products Co. of 
Eagle Grove, Iowa, has named C. E, 
Dueker division manager fér Hardin, 
Hamilton and Grundy counties in that 
state. Dueker served with the former 
Fort Dodge division of Tobin Packing 
Co., Inc., and later with Geo. A. Hor- 
mel & Co., in Fort Dodge. 

Otto Haun, executive vice president 
of Kollner’s Inc., Jamaica, N. Y., died 
recently at the age of 68. He had been 
associated with Kollner’s since 1928, 
&The family of the late Abraham 
Zitin, who was president of the Royal- 
ist Provision Co., Philadelphia, estab- 
lished a perpetual memorial in his 
name at Temple Adath Israel. Marion, 
Pa., in the form of a $12,500 rabbi’s 
study. 

»Joseph F. Young has been appointed 
assistant branch manager for Armour 
and Company in Trenton, N. J. He 
joined the company in 1937. 

»W. Clements Zinck of Arbogast and 
Bastian Co., Allentown, Pa., was 
among the speakers at the third an- 
nual time study conference held re- 
cently in Lehigh University. 

Joe Paull, Philadelphia meat whole- 
saler, has been honored by local groups 
for his civic and philanthropic work. 
The Jewish National Fund inscribed 
his name in its Golden Book, and a 
special program was staged in his 
honor by the Jewish National Work- 
ers Alliance. Paull also serves as 
chairman of the board of the Uptown 
Home for the Aged and is recognized 
for his welfare work in penal institu- 
tions throughout the state. 

&The firm of Alkon & Vanderwerff, 
Philadelphia architects and engineers, 
is preparing plans and specifications 
for A. Golin for an establishment to 
be located at 400-412 N. Delaware 
ave., Philadelphia, complete with am- 
ple parking facilities and railroad sid- 
ing. The building formerly was occu- 
pied by Land o’ Lakes Dairies and 
prior to that by Swift & Company. 
To meet present requirements, exten- 
sive alterations will be made. 

>John W. Coverdale, public relations 
director of the agricultural bureau, 
The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, has been elected a director of 
the Black Hawk County 4-H Club Fair 
for 1954. The fair will be held in 
Waterloo the week of August 9. 
Frank H. Burpee, a vice president 
and director of John J. Felin & Co., 
Philadelphia, died recently at the age 
of 85. He had been with the firm for 
more than 40 years. Burpee began his 
career in 1888 as a bookkeeper with 
the Phoenix Packing Co. in Boston. 
A few months later he was. trans- 
ferred to Washington, D. C., and re- 
mained with the firm after it became 
part of Schwartzchild & Sultzberger 
Co. Later he was a salesman for the 
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SHOWING HIS DELIGHT at response to huge sandwich recipe contest of Hebrew National 
Kosher Delicatessen Co., Brooklyn, Leonard Pines (second from left) poses with contest judges 
(I. to r.) Sam Levenson, Cleo Moore and Earl Wilson during final judging at the Essex House. 
Contest drew 10,000 entrees and turned up some “extraordinary concoctions." Eleven winning 
recipes ranged from a "Stack-Up Sandwich" to "Salami Chow Mein." 








company in Providence, R. I., and 
served as manager of its offices in 
New London, Conn., and Rochester, 
N. Y., before being transferred to 
Philadelphia in 1901. In 1909 he moved 
to Armour and Company, and the fol- 
lowing year joined the Felin organiza- 
tion as manager of the beef depart- 
ment. He was elected to the board of 
directors in 1937 and was appointed 
vice president in 1938. 

>Billy B. Kemp, manager of the pork 
and provision sales department of the 
St. Joseph plant of Armour and Com- 
pany, has been promoted to the gen- 
eral pork and provision sales division 
at Chicago headquarters. 

James C. Buckland, a former sales 
manager for Cudahy Brothers Co., 
Cudahy, Wis., died recently at the age 
of 90. When Buckland retired in 19380, 
he had worked 40 years for the firm. 
Howard H. Rath, president of The 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
has been re-elected a director of the 
National Bank of Waterloo, and A. D. 
Donnell, executive vice president of 
the company, was re-elected a director 
of the Waterloo Savings Bank. 

>On the anniversary of his 48th year 
with Dodge & Olcott, Inc., New York 
City, Charles O. Homan, vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, retired from 
active service. 

&Cimpl’s Inc., Yankton, S. D., has 
awarded a contract for the construc- 
tion of a plant addition to Keller Con- 
struction Co., Yankton, on a bid of 
$52,914. Laddie Cimpl is president. 
&Tichon Neczytajlo and Wolf Gerszt 
are partners in the Lion Provision Co. 
established in Philadelphia at 3201 
West Turner st. 

Hubert S. Dallas, purchasing agent 
for Armour and Company’s Kansas 
City plant, retired recently after 53 
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years of employment with the company. 
>More than 500 persons representing 
meat packing firms and allied indus- 
tries attended the recent annual din- 
ner and dance of the Meat Trade In- 
stitute, Inc., in the Grand Ballroom of 
The Plaza, New York City. Officers of 
the Institute are: John Krauss of 


John Krauss, Inc., president; George 
W. Kern of George Kern, Inc., and 
Lester Levy of Plymouth Rock Provi- 
sion Co.,-Inc., vice presidents; Harry 
R. White, jr.. White Packing Co., Inc., 
secretary, and Jerry H. Freirich of 
Julian Freirich Co., treasurer. 


Employes of Neuhoff Brothers 
Packers, Inc., Dallas, have organized a 
federal credit union and received a 
charter. Leonard Hamzy, purchasing 
agent, was elected president; Henry 
Esser, jr., was chosen vice president 
and R. J. Pottkotter, treasurer. 

»&J. Clarence Dreher, jr., executive 
of Dreher Packing Co., Inc., Colum- 
bia, S. C., has won nomination for 
mayor in the Democratic municipal 
primary in Columbia. That is tanta- 
mount to election in that one-party 
community. 

»J. T. Murphy Co., Chicago brokers 
of packinghouse products, announced 
that its beef department has been 
expanded and Anthony J. Corcoran 
is working in the beef department 
under the supervision of William R. 
Mendels. Corcoran just returned from 
military service after serving two 
years in Germany. 

&The Brooklyn plant of Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. honored 36 of its em- 
ployes, whose services range from 25 
to 40 years, at a dinner recently in 
the Clement Club. Oldest in point of 
service was Otto F. Zubikowski, who 
joined the company a few months 














Introducing: 


Carton-Forming and 
Product- Weighing 
TIME SAVER 
« 


NOW... "make- 
weight wallet-style 
packages: 

dv FORMED 

7 FILLED 
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at the amazing speed 


5234 WEST 26th STREET 





The Semi-Automatic, Combination 


“PAK -N- WAY” 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





of 150 (or more) sales-winning units per hour! 
Write today for full particulars and prices! 


OSTER TOOL & DIE CORP. 


. CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone TOwnhall 3-2418 
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MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST! 





€ 


From a high speed bow, launch a steel pointed arrow into a piece of sheet metal. You'll find 
that the rigid resistance of the metal can’t stand up against the impact of the arrow. 





However, try the same trick and fire away at a bag full of cotton and you'll find that the 
arrow is stopped cold by the lack of resistance. This same lack of resistance to impact makes 
solid woven cotton Buffalo Belts last longer. 


---and you'll always buy TOUGHER, LONGER LASTING 


BUFFALO Céwcyor. BELTS 


aS MADE OF SOLID-WOVEN COTTON with our exclusive 
A Bee Wov-In-Wear process, Buffalo Belts are the conveyor belts 
with the “built-in bounce” Strange as it may seem, these 
belts LAST LONGER because like the bag of cotton they offer 
little or no resistance to the impacts and wear factors 
, that are peculiar to your particular production line. Hard, 
stiff, rigid belts will grind, groan and wear if your conveyor 
= is the least bit bumpy or out of line. Buffalo Cotton Belts, 
just because they are woven, ALIGN themselves perfectly to 
every curve of your conveyor. But . . . by the same token, the 
extra tight weave of the strongest cotton yarn available in 
Buffalo Belts makes them the TOUGHEST belt you can buy. 


IN ADDITION TO REGULAR WOVEN BELT, BUFFALO 


OFFERS 6 SPECIAL TREATMENTS TO HANDLE 
PARTICULAR PROBLEMS, FOR INSTANCE: 


AI EAN 


Buffalo’s regular cotton belt is covered 
\. with a tough plastic overcoat to produce 
PLASTEX. This surface won't crack or 

peel and is impervious to hot grease, 
\ Oils, acids, alkalies, moisture and tem- 
OVER \ : peratures from —20° to 200°F. 
















200 SIZES Won't absorb or exude any odors 
35 WIDTHS and can be cleaned by ANY 
7 THICKNESSES method including live steam. 


Veen : - FREE 
\ 14 PAGE GUIDE TO |“ 
Buying the Right Conveyor Belt for Setting 


your Particular Job. Illustrated Uses, Main- 
tenance Tips, Sizes, Prices. \ 


BUFFALO WEAVING & BELTING COMPANY 


209 CHANDLER STREET 


NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
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after the Brooklyn plant opened in 
1912. G. W. Sharpe, vice president 
and director, was the toastmaster, 
while Alfred J. Jefferson, plant man- 
ager, presented gold wrist watches to 
all the honored men. 


Oscar Mayer Names Fose 
V.P., Waugh Assistant V.P. 


At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Clarence M. Fose, general provisions 





W. F. WAUGH C. M. FOSE 


and procurement manager, was elected 
a vice president of the company, and 
William F. Waugh, Philadelphia plant 
manager, was elected an assistant vice 
president. 

Fose has been with the company for 
34 years. He has held various man- 
agerial positions in the sales division 
of the company. He was elected an 
assistant vice president in 1952 and in 
September of 1953 was made general 
provision and procurement manager. 

Waugh joined the company in 1948 
as Chicago purchasing agent, moving 
to Madison to accept the position of 
Madison and general purchasing agent 
in 1949. In 1952 he was promoted to 
assistant to the Philadelphia plant 
manager and in August of 1953 to 
Philadelphia plant manager. 


Davies to Eastern, Reynolds 
To Central Territory for NP 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
reassigned its Eastern and central 
territorial representation. Charles W. 
Reynolds, who has been serving as 
Eastern representative, will work 
from the main office at 15 West 
Huron st., Chicago, and cover ac- 
counts in the central territory for- 
merly handled by Robert E. Davies. 

Davies will work out of the New 
York City office at 18 East 41st st. 
and take over the Eastern territory 
responsibilities. Other territories are 
not affected. Reynolds has been with 
the company for seven years and has 
been active in advertising and sales 
promotion since 1923. Davies joined 
the NP five years ago after serving 
with a West Coast publishers’ repre- 
sentative and an Ohio advertising 
agency. 
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FLASHES ON SUPPLIERS 


THE GIRDLER COMPANY: W. Doss 
Lumpkin, widely known in the fats and 
oils industry and a specialist in proc- 
esses and equipment, has joined the 
sales staff of the Votator Division. In 
announcing the appointment, John E. 
Slaughter, jr., Girdler’s vice president 
in charge of the Votator Division, said 
Lumpkin will be associated with the 
division’s expanding fats and oils sec- 
tion, headed by Allen Bond. A member 
of the American Oil Chemists Society, 
Lumpkin was with the Filtrol Corp. be- 
fore he joined Girdler. 

AMERICAN VISCOSE CORP.: Dr. 
Herschel H. Cudd has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of man- 
ager of research and development of 
this Philadelphia firm, effective April. 
1. He began his career as a research 
chemist with DuPont and most re- 
cently served as director of the En- 
gineering Experiment Station at Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology. 

MEAT INDUSTRY SUPPLIERS, 
INC.: This Chicago concern has ap- 
pointed the Rafmex Co., large distrib- 
utors with headquarters in Mexico 
City, to be its sole representative in 
Mexico. Negotiations were completed 
during a recent trip to Mexico City by 
Sol Morton, president of MIS. 

TRANSPARENT PACKAGE CO.: 
Six new sales representatives have 
been appointed by this Chicago firm, 
L. B. Tauber, vice president and field 
sales manager, announced. The sales- 
men and their territories are: Donald 
B. Kimball, Delaware, New Jersey, 
Washington, D. C., and parts of Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania; Jerold J. 
Schaefer, parts of Maryland, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; Robert A. Hammer, III- 
inois, Kentucky and parts of Indiana 
and Michigan; David Sherman, parts 
of Michigan, Ohio and Indiana; Robert 
E. Keeler, Colorado, Iowa, Nebraska 
and South Dakota, and David Laugh- 
on, North Carolina, Tennessee and 
Virginia. Since joining the company a 
year ago, Hammer, Sherman and Keel- 
er have been working out of the Chi- 
cago office on special sales assignments. 

WM. J. STANGE CO.: This Chicago 
eoncern has announced reorganization 
of its scientific staff into two major 
groups, chemical and operations. Wal- 
ter A. Miller will be in charge of the 
operations group, which will complete 
all formulations, samples and quality 
control. The chemical group, under the 
direction of Michael J. Hickey, will 
conduct all research, development and 
analytical work and handle customer 

service problems. 

SUTHERLAND PAPER CO.:: Victor 
Wirspa has been appointed to supple- 
ment the representation of this Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., firm in Northern Ohio, 
Indiana and Southeastern Michigan. 
He will work out of Toledo. For the 
past three and a half years he has been 








on special assignment for the firm. 
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Babying Your Products 
is the Special Talent 
of Gaylord Boxes 


Gaylord Boxes cradle your product in safety from 
packing line to the end of the trip. 


This positive protection is a natural result of 
Gaylord’s specialized approach to container 
engineering. Successful experience and tireless 
ingenuity combine to produce quality boxes that 
are exactly suited to your particular packing needs. 


Many of America’s leading manufacturers have 
learned to depend on Gaylord Boxes. How about 
you? For information and cooperation, phone 
your nearby Gaylord office. It’s listed in 

your phone book. 


Gaylord Container Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


SALES OFFICES 
COAST-TO-COAST 





CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES » KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES » KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS © FOLDING CARTONS 








Industry Takes Beef Situation by Horns 





ALL SEGMENTS of beef and cattle industry were represented at 
Chicago meeting to help push plans for extensive beef promotion 
program this year. Shown (I. to r.) at meeting are: Carl Neumann, 
assistant manager, National Live Stock and Meat Board; L. Blaine 
Liljenquist, Washington representative, Western States Meat Packers 
Association; P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager, National Live Stock 


Producers Association; Aled P. Davies, director, livestock department, 
American Meat Institute; F. E. Mollin, executive secretary, American 
National Cattlemen's Association; Cal Floyd, Kansas cattleman; Jay 
Taylor, president, American National Cattlemen's Association; John 
Marble, California cattleman; W. D. Farr, Colorado livestock producer, 


An aggressive beef marketing and 
coordinated research program was given 
added impetus at the recent conference 
of all segments of the cattle and beef 
industry in Chicago. 

Jay Taylor, president of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association, said 
that the meeting was one of a series to 


determine how producers can best inte- 
grate their beef promotion activities 
with programs of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, American Meat 
Institute, Western States Meat Packers 
Association, individual packers and re- 
tail stores. 

Established “grass roots” programs 


be held across the nation, called to of western states cattle organizations 








ADVICE FROM nationally-known sales expert, Elmer Wheeler, to "Sell the sizzle" as a means 
of boosting sales is taken literally by Bird Provision Co., Pekin, Ill. The firm recently bought 
15-minute segment of breakfast time show, “Morning Call," over Peoria Radio Station WMBD 
to promote Bird Farm Sausage. Milton Budd, the master of ceremonies, puts patties of 
frozen sausage into skillet on portable range near the microphone and keeps up running com- 
mentary about the product while the sizzle of the cooking sausage completes the story for 
listeners. Samples prepared in Hotel Pere Marquette kitchen are distributed during show to 

bers of audience, who are asked to tell their opinions of Bird Farm Sausage. Merchandising 
program for product also includes newspaper advertising, point-of-sale displays and’ sampling. 
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and Roger Corbett, National Association of Food Chains. 


that helped to move into consumption 
the record-breaking 1953 beef supply 
were outlined by John Marble, Carmel 
Valley, Cal., chairman of the marketing 
committee of the national cattlemen’s 
association. According to Marble, these 
programs were designed to show the 
housewife how to get more value and 
enjoyment from her meat dollar. Other 
farm groups, packers, retailers and ex- 
tension service specialists are cooperat- 
ing in the programs. 

Industry representatives at the Chi- 
cago meeting urged the extension of 
similar programs to the big consuming 
areas of the East through cattle and 
farm organizations in those regions. 

The 30-man beef industry committee 
will ask the government to continue 
beef purchasing with Section 32 funds 
for the school lunch program and in- 
stitutions, and will urge the Foreign Op- 
erations Administration to allot funds 
to foreign countries for beef purchases 
in the U. S. If the drought continues 
this year, another emergency program 
for disaster relief will be initiated. 

A survey of current research being 
conducted into all phases of production 
and marketing of beef was announced 
by Alan Rogers, Ellensburg, Wash., 
chairman of the research committee of 
the American National. 

Rogers said his group was working 
toward a minimum duplication of re- 
search efforts with emphasis on pro- 
jects leading to increased production 
and feeding efficiency and was giving 
special attention to improved by-prod- 
uct utilization. The committee hopes, 
he said, to function as a clearing agency 
for research information beneficial to 
the entire cattle and beef industry. 
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Joint Economic Committee 
Opposes Farm Proposals 


A report warning against adoption 
of President Eisenhower’s flexible price 
support proposals at this time has been 
released by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. 

The committee said that adoption of 
such measures now would add a further 
“disrupting factor” to a declining farm 
economy. The report was the first 
formal action by any Congessional com- 
mittee questioning the wisdom of the 
President’s farm proposals. 

In general, the committee supported 
most of the recommendations made in 
the President’s January 28th economic 
report to Congress. 


Ways-Means Group Votes 


Corporate Rate Extension 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted this week to extend the 
present 52 per cent corporate income 
tax rate until April 1, 1955. Under 
existing law, the rate is scheduled to 
drop to 47 per cent at the end of this 
month. 

The year’s extension, requested by 
President Eisenhower, would increase 
federal revenue by about $2,000,000,000 
for the full year. 


$115,000 Grant for Lard 

Authorization of $115,000 in Section 
550 funds for Yugoslavia for the pur- 
chase of surplus U. S. lard has been 
announced by the Foreign Operations 
Administration. Procurement will be 
carried out through the USDA. 








HIGH INITIAL SALES for a new product with 
no advance promotion usually spell some sort 
of merchandising “gimmick.” For “Old Fash- 
ioned Brand Breakfast Sausage,’ made by the 
Port Stockton Sausage Co., Stockton, Cal., the 
"gimmick" was a bright yellow cellophane 
bag with an “old fashioned" atmosphere. A 
printed blue and white vignette shows a 
“gay nineties" lady preparing food on a 
quaint range. Product identification and brand 
are printed in red and blue letters, and a 
white rectangle for the price occupies a 
prominent spot. The package was produced 
by Milprint, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Port Stock- 
ton Co. has given additional merchandising 
value to the bag by including recipes on the 





back of the package. 
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Bemis makes many of the 
types of bags, covers and other 
textile packaging supplies you 
need ... and the Bemis nation- 
wide network of plants and 
sales offices puts our service at 
your elbow. You benefit when 
you can get so many of 
your needs from a single 
convenient source—Bemis. 


& 


“= Wahule Wi\ yaN 








s siaes 


PARCHMENT-LINED BAGG 2} 














Bemis products for the Meat 
Industry also include lard press 
cloths, parchment-lined bags, ready- 
to-serve meat bags, cellophane and 
polyethylene bags, beef bleaching 
cloths, roll duck, cheesecloth, 
beef or neck wipes, scale covers, 
inside truck covers and delivery 
truck covers. 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Me 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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RECENT PATENTS | | cs 
of N 
Tk 
iH 1) 4 R 4 \ T R R The information below is furnished chop 
by patent law offices of 
This SPECO Triumph plate is guaranteed under the LANCASTER, ALLWINE & 
1. If this pl eeds Lasiesongertougee ears of purchase date ROMMEL 
indicated, fe ill - eepfound ee oper | snag A pores therefor. 468 Bowen Building 
2. Tt erat ewok - beoske ender ordinary usage, a new plate with a Washington 5, D. C. 
mast dag ip hls. phen to adlbeh te cad The data listed below are only a brief 
review of recently issued pertinent 
patents obtained by various U. S. 
Patent Office registered attorneys 
for manufacturers and/or inventors. 
Complete copies may be obtained 
direct from Lancaster, Allwine & 
Rommel by sending 50c for each 
copy desired, or $1.00 per copy for 
orders supplied outside the United 
States. They will be pleased to give 
you free preliminary patent advice. , 
of ¢ 
moc 
e No. 2,659,402, SKINNING MACHINE we 
Ul FOR FLAT PORK CUTS, patented ; 
You've got to have something Sore |e 
; wi 
send, Des Moines, Iowa. A 
More specifically the invention is di- pri 
to hack a written guarantee like SPECO’S 
Use SPECO knives and plates for: 
There’s a reason why SPECO alone can 
back its famed C-D Triumph plates- 
with a 5-year unqualified guarantee— * Sausages sey 
in writing! There’s a reason for ° Frankfu,ters alo 
SPECO’S performance-tested plate de- * Pet Foods si 
sign that gives you every thin plate * Ground Meats Pe 
advantage plus strength to do the job. . Ate _ 
bd Le} g ins 
SPECO’S C-D Triumph knives, too, are stew Metts a 
the handiest, strongest, most sanitary RoChINT Products 
knives ever developed. Strong where * Horseradish 
stress is greatest. Cut up to 500,000 ¢ Vegetables, etc 
pounds of meat with one blade. 
oRREC, : 
SPECO alone gives you: correct design... 4 rected te a series of holddown shoes 
clean, cool cuts... trouble-free performance and their supports. : 
. precision manufacture ... written 5-year No. 2,665,724, REFRIGERATED 
Triumph plate guarantee. MEAT CHOPPER, patented January 
OrsiG™ 12, 1954 by Arnold W. Lundell, Byram, 
Get SPECO’S Packer-Tested Knife ana 
Plate Recommendations 
Write for SPECO’S “Sausage Grinding 
Pointers’ . . . SPECO’S plate ordering 
Guide and Packer-Tested knife and plate 
recommendations for your particular job. Cc 
A 
Specialists in Meat Grinding Equipment Since 1925 m 
v 
Conn., assignor to Globe Slicing Ma- s 
chine Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn., a cor- Vv 
poration of New York. s 
Special means is provided to prevent 
leakage of refrigerant to and from the 
chopper. f 
: t Ge cu No. 2,665,726, GUIDE FOR SLICING 1 
IL MACHINES, patented January 12, 1954, F 
THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS * 3946 Willow Rd., TUxedo 9-0600 (Chicago), Schiller Park, Il. | by Arnold W. Lundell, Byram, Conn., 
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assignor to Globe Slicing Machine Co., 
Inc., Stamford, Conn., a corporation 
of New York. 

The guide is for feeding a loaf of 
chopped food by gravity to the knife 


of a slicing machine in which the com- 
modity chute has wings extending up- 
wardly from a platform. 

No. 2,665,993, BACON PACKAGE, 
patented January 12, 1954 by Fred W. 
Swanson, Park Ridge, IIl. 

A bacon package is disclosed com- 
prising a number of relatively thin 





separator leaves anchored together 
along one side and providing laterally- 
opening pockets for receiving bacon 
slices, these slices uniting pairs of 
leaves. 

No. 2,663,982, APPARATUS FOR 
MAKING LINKED PRODUCTS, pat- 
ented December 29, 1953 by John D. 








Conti, Elkins Park, Pa., assignor to 
American Viscose Corporation, Wil- 
mington, Del., a corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

There are twenty claims to this link 
stuffing apparatus which includes a de- 
vice to rotate alternate sections of the 
stuffed product. 


@ The word “butcher’ was derived 
from an old Norman term “bochier”, 
meaning dealer in goat meat. The word 
was never adopted in England, but was 





common in America by 1883. 
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MEATS AND 
BACON 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 





CANDIES & 
CONFECTIONS 


BAKERY 
PRODUCTS 


CITRUS FRUITS 















. THUMB TACKS 
[) & HARDWARE 






| Completely 
revised free 
booklet— 
Write for 
your copy. 


oat 


Snap! 


These products — plus an 
endless variety of others 
are package-wrapped 


oo Peady for market / 


AUTOMATIC — continuous rotary motion provides 
amazing, new, high speed wrapping production — 
eliminates counter-acting motion that causes 
material breakage and machine down-time. 


“FLOAT? WRAPPING — packages products of 
regular or irregular shape without breakage or 
crushing whether product is hard, soft, firm 

or brittle. Size change-overs accomplished 

with minimum down-time. 


POSITIVE SEALING — by heat, glue or crimping 
keeps moisture where you want it—in or out. 
Sanitarily protects against dirt, dust and handling. 
Ends may be flared, folded under or diamond 


_ folded — longitudinal seams heat or glue sealed. 


SAVES LABOR . . . MATERIALS — push button, 
automatic feeds permit one person operation 

and tending of several machines at the same time. 
And, because no stiffeners are required, unless desired, 
savings of 25 to 50% in materials are effected. 


USES ALL MODERN WRAPS — Cellophane, 
glassine, foils, films, polyethylenes and others. 
Electric registration accurately positions 
pre-printed or attached labels. 


rs 





PAPER ; 
SPECIALTIES AND TEXTILES 


CANDLES 
AND CYLINDRICAL 
PRODUCTS 


























SOAP AND 
TOILETRIES 


z 


FOR THE ARMED FORCES 
We are contributing to the na- 
tion’s defense program by pro- 
viding a large part of our in- 
creased production facilities for 
building precision armaments. 

















NEW YORK: 55 WEST 42 STREET 
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ATMOS IS THE " 
AND "PROVEN" SMO 











e 
in the 
Meat 
Industry 
Here's a masterpiece that is more than some- 
thing to look at, although one new owner was 
reported as saying, "That new Atmos Smoke- 
house of ours is a sight for sore eyes!" Here 
is a working masterpiece of sound engineer- 
ing... this "Original" Air Conditioned 
Smokehouse by ATMOS smokes, cooks and 
showers in a single operation! . . . backed by 
almost a quarter of a century of engineering 
and manufacturing experience! ... and can 
easily be equipped with program-type con- 
trols that change temperatures automatically 
during the smoking schedule and shut off the 
units when processing is complete! Other 
ATMOS advantages include UNIFORM COL- 
OR, LOWER COSTS, HIGHER YIELDS, BIG 
SAVINGS IN SHRINK, MINIMUM CLEANING 
and MAINTENANCE. And ATMOS assures 


absolute temperature control within a plus 
or minus range of 3 degrees! 


=. 











All ATMOS Smokehouses are engineered 
to your exacting requirements . . . our 
long experience is your guarantee of 
complete satisfaction. 


Complete smokehouse building blue- 


ptints and engineering service. When 
you want the best. . . call ATMOS! 


For an engineered Survey of your Smokehouse needs, call or write: 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-4311 


Alinos ore) 1 Yo) PY Wale). 


955 W. SCHUBERT AVENUE * 


fed ailey \clomm ir mami 941, folb) 


* PHONE CHERRIER 2/64 


SMe 
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Four Week January Meat Processing 
Under 1953; Beef up, Pork down 


ANUARY meat prepared and pro- 

cessed under federal inspection con- 
tinued to reflect the continued decline 
of hog marketings. Just as the current 
hog marketings are some 10 per cent 
under the levels of last year, total meat 
processing for the four week period, 
January 4 through January 30, 1954, 
is down by 11 per cent from the pro- 
duction of the four week period Janu- 
ary 5 through January 31, 1953. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that total sausage production in the 
current four-week period went up 2.4 
per cent in the face of curtailed raw 
material supplies. The current four 
week period ending January 80 reflected 
a slight increase in meat production as 
compared with the previous five-week 
period ended January 2, 1954. While 
total meat processing at 1,217,496,000 
Ibs. for the four weeks, was down 16 
per cent from the five-week total of 
1,450,592,000 lbs., the production period 
time difference was 20 per cent. 

Total January meat food processing 
operations for the 1954 four-week Jan- 
uary period totaled 1,217,496,000 lbs. as 
compared with 1,383,102,000 lbs. for a 
like period last year, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Basically increased pro- 
duction was reported for beef products, 
while a decrease was noted for pork. 

Sliced bacon production at 55,700,000 


Ibs. was down 12 per cent from pro- 
duction of 63,382,000 lbs. a year ago. 
This figure probably reflects the con- 
cern of the consumer to current price 
levels for bacon. 

Total sausage production for the 1954 
January period was 116,546,000 lbs. 
compared with 113,680,000 lbs. for the 
1953 period, representing a slight in- 
crease despite the lessened supply of 
raw pork materials. 

Hamburger production enjoyed a 
phenomenal increase which was much 
greater than increases in cattle market- 
ings. The hamburger production for the 
1954 January period was 17,447,000 lbs. 
compared with 9,257,000 lbs. for the 
1958 period, which is an increase of 88 
per cent. 

While total lard production for the 
January 1954 period, at 256,178,000 lbs., 
was down some 28 per cent from the 
335,629,000 Ibs. a year ago, and total 
pork fat production at 12,165,000 Ibs. 
for the current period was down approx- 
imately 24 per cent from the 16,060,000 
lbs. produced in last year, the produc- 
tion of oleomargarine containing animal 
fat at 3,080,000 lbs. for the current 
January period was up 17 per cent from 
the 2,498,000 Ibs. produced in the like 
period last year. This increase undoubt- 
edly is attributable to the increased 
standardization of pork fats as a raw 
material. 





LIGHT AND MEDIUM MARGINS SLIP, ALL SHOW LOSS 


(Chicago costs and credits, first two days of the week) 


Last week’s slight gain in the light 
and medium hog weights was lost by a 
decrease in product value. Cut-out mar- 
gins for the heavy butchers narrowed 
due to an improvement in product val- 
ue. Live hog costs were slightly above 
those of a week ago. 


——180-220 lbs.—— 




















The test is computed for illustrative 
purposes only. Each packer should 
figure his own test using actual costs, 
credits, yields and realizations. The 
values reported here are based on the 
available Chicago market figures for 
the first two days of the week. 


























——220-240 1bs.——. ——240-270 lbs.——. 
Value Value Value 
Pct. Price = per ewt. Pet. Price Ld perewt. Pct. Price per per cwt. 
live per wt. fin. live per ew fin. live per ewt. fin. 
ww. alive yield wt. Ib. pa yield wt. Ib. alive yield 
Skinned hams ....12.8 55.7 $ 7.13 $10.19 12.9 53.4 $6.89 $ 9.51 13.2 52.6 $6.94 $ 9.63 
a 5.8 34.4 2.00 2.79 5.6 33.8 1.89 2.64 5.5 33.8 1.86 2.60 
Boston butts ...... 4.3 44.3 1.90 2.70 4.1 42.6 1.75 2.47 4.1 42.6 1.75 2.43 
Loins (blade in) ..10.2 49.6 5.05 7.24 9.9 49.6 4.91 6.90 9.7 49.6 4.81 6.80 
re oe $16.08 $22.92 ae $15.44 $21.52 + «+s $15.86 $21.46 
Bellies, 6: BP. ...4: 11.1 52.3 5.81 = 9.6 51.0 4.90 6.88 4.1 48.5 1.99 2.76 
Dee Ee Be acced wes Sai eae 2.1 33.4 -70 1.00 8.6 33.4 2.87 3.94 
Fat backs seeeuencs bee sd ase 3.2 12.5 40 56 4.6 13.2 .59 .83 
OL Svigbis's 00 elew aioe 1.7 22.6 .38 “56 1.7 23.6 .38 57 1.9 22.6 43 61 
MO TORE oc s cevees 2.3 16.3 37 52 2.2 16.3 .36 50 2.2 16.8 .36 50 
P. S. lard, rend. wt.14.9 15.8 2.35 3.40 13.5 15.8 2.13 2.97 11.1 15.8 1.75 2.51 
ee -- $8.91 $12.74 nae $ 8.87 $12.48 ag $ 7.99 $11.15 
GpareriWe. nccccccse 1.6 44 -70 1.01 1.6 44 -70 1.01 1.6 44 -70 
Regular trimmings. 3.3 26.6 15 1.25 3.1 26.6 .82 1.12 2.9 26.6 17 1.01 
Feet, tails, ete..... 2.2 15.5 34 45 2.0 15.5 31 43 2.0 15.5 31 
oe a Re ear -70 1.00 cake be 70 -98 oe ae -70 98 
TOTAL YIELD 
& VALUE ...... 70.0 $27.48 $39.37 71.5 -» $26.84 $37.54 72.0 $25.83 $35.97 
Per Per Per 
ewt. ewt. ewt. 
alive alive alive 
OO ee ee ae $26.10 Perewt $26.17 Per cwt $25.94 Per cwt 
Condemnation loss .......... . fin 13 fin. lf fin. 
Handling and overhead ..... 1.70 yield 1.50 yield 1.37 yield 
TOTAL COST PER CWT. ...$27.93 $39.90 $27.80 $38.88 $27.44 $38.01 
TOE Aes FAOM oscccccscecs 27.48 39.37 26.84 87.54 25.83 85.97 
Cutting margin .......... -— .46 —$ .53 —$ .96 —$1.34 —$1.61 —$2.01 
Margin last week ........ + .21 + .20 — .34 — 44 — 1.83 — 1.6 
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MEAT AND MEAT FOOD PRODUCTS PREPARED 
D ts gl UNDER te sy INSP’ 











oS ae JANUARY 5 THROUGH JANUARY 
(000—omitted) 
Jan 4- Jan, 5- 
Jan. 30 Jan. 31 
1954 1953 
Placed in cure— 
SO ERE are cccceccese 18,708 9,008 
Sl ° scccceces 256,41 302,080 
Wedesdneesenener See 1 153 
smoked and/or dried— 
akan Be wecedadeceees 5,557 4,766 
ok sb he ep. CURA ReeN 56,398 184,199 
445, 5,408 
25.560 
204,000 
Fresh finished ............ 19,925 20,315 
dri 10,386 10,082 
40,417 37,875 
45,818 45.458 
116,546 113,680 
16,265 14,726 
625, 53,742 
264 841 
55,700 63,382 
6,365 258 
17,447 9,257 
3,557 3,081 
151,117 206,168 
061 129,461 
9,786 9,117 
11,018 6, 
7,637 10,105 
4,528 955 
‘a 29.238 30,669 
Oleomargarine ‘containing 
GRUMBLE THE io ccccccceccess 3.080 2,498 
Canned product (for_civilian 
use and Dept. of Defense. 172,343 188,591 
TORY ccccdccdccscncess «1,217,496 1,383,102 


tThis figure represents ‘‘inspection pounds” as 
some of the products may have been inspected 
and recorded more than once due to having _ 
subjected to more than one distinct processin; 
treatment, such as curing first and then canning. 





AMI PROVISION STOCKS 

Total of all pork meat holdings as of 
February 27, dropped to 1 per cent be- 
low stocks reported on February 13, ac- 
cording to the American Meat Institute. 
Total pork stocks at 315,400,000 lbs. 
compared with 319,700,000 lbs. two 
weeks earlier. A year ago these hold- 
ings were reported at 453,000,000 Ibs. 

Total lard and rendered park fat 
holdings amounted to 60,100,000 Ibs. 
against 59,900,000 lbs. two weeks be- 
fore and 153,400,000 Ibs. a year earlier. 

The accompanying table shows stocks 
as percentages of holdings two weeks 
and a year earlier. 


Feb. 27 stocks as 
Percentage of 
Inventories on 









Feb. 13 Feb. 27 
1954 1953 
BELLIES: 
Cared., D. Be vccccccescccee +. 90 73 
Cured, 8S. P. & Dcacemeae 95 69 
Frozen-for-cure, regular iveces 106 . 74 
Frozen-for-cure, 8. P. & D. C..107 76 
Total bellfes ....ccccccccccs 101 73 
HAMS: 
Cured, 8S. P. regular ......... 80 
Cured, 8. P. skinned rm 54 
Frozen-for-cure, skinned 97 
Total hams .....cccrccccceecs 76 
PICNICS: 
Cured. B. PB. vv cccccsccessccec 86 33 
Frozen-for-cure ....+.++seeeees 92 65 
Total picnics ........+ éseeses 93 55 
FAT BACKS 
D. 8. CURED coeesecvcasquecee 88 102 
OTHER CURED AND 
FROZEN-FOR-CURE 
Total othe? ..csccccccsccs «104 80 
BARRELED PORK .........+... 100 80 
FRESH FROZEN 
Loins, shoulder butts 
and spareribs ..........s0.- 93 54 
All other 68 
TOT. ALL PORK MEATS 70 
RENDERED PORK FATS ..... 123 117 
LARD .ccccccceccscnecscceccess 99 58 











Week's Meat Production Smallest 
Of Year after Monday Holiday 


EAT production under federal in- 
spection for the week ended Feb- 
ruary 27 was estimated at 312,000,000 
Ibs., according to the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture. This was a decrease of 
11 per cent compared with 350,000,000 


both fed cattle and fall farrowed pigs 
were increasing. 

Cattle slaughter of 303,000 head was 
14 per cent below the 351,000 slaugh- 
tered the preceding week but 9 per 
cent above the 277,000 for the corre- 








ESTIMATED FEDERALLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER AND 
MEAT PRODUCTION 
Week ended February 27, 1954, with comparisons 
Pork Lamb and Total 
Beef Veal (excl. lard) Mutton Meat 
Number Prod Number Prod. Number Prod. Number Prod. Prod. 
Feb. 27, 1954 ... 303 165.5 29 13.2 907 121.3 242 11.6 312 
Feb. 20, 1954 ... 351 189.2 121 12. 1,0°9 134.2 288 13.8 350 
Feb. 28, 1953 ... 272 154.3 115 12 1,035 135.5 249 12.2 315 
AVERAGE WEIGHTS (LBS.) 
LARD PROD. 
Sheep and Per Total 
Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 100 mil. 
Week Ended Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Live Dressed Ibs. Ibs. 
Feb. 27, 1954 ... 995 545 190 105 235 134 102 48 14.0 29.7 
Feb. 20, 1954 ... 995 539 190 105 237 133 102 48 13.9 33.3 
Feb. 28, 1953 ...1001 557 197 111 233 131 108 49 14.1 33.9 








lbs. a week earlier, and was 1 per cent 
below the 315,000,000 lbs. the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. ee 
Suspension of slaughter at most 
plants on Monday, Febuary 22, re- 
sulted in the smallest weekly meat pro- 
duction of the year. The sharp de- 
crease in both cattle and hog slaughter 
came at the time when marketings of 


sponding week last year. Beef produc- 
tion was 165,500,000 Ibs., compared with 
189,200,000 lbs. the preceding week 
and 154,300,000 Ibs. a year ago. 

Calf slaughter was 129,000 head, 
compared with 121,000 the preceding 
week and 115,000 last year. Output of 
inspected veal for the three weeks 
under comparison was 13,500,000, 12,- 


700,000 and 12,800,000 Ibs. respectively. 

Slaughter of 907,000 hogs was 10 
per cent below the 1,009,000 slaughtered 
the preceding week and 12 per cent be- 
low the 1,035,000 for the corresponding 
week of 1953. Production of pork was 
121,300,000 lbs., compared with 134,- 
200,000 lbs. a week earlier and 135,- 
500,000 Ibs. a year ago. Lard produc- 
tion was 29,900,000 lbs., compared with 
33,300,000 the previous week and 33,- 
900,000 during the corresponding week 
last year. s 

Sheep and lamb slaughter was 242,- 
000 head, compared with 288,000 the 
preceding week and 249,000 last year. 
Production of lamb and mutton for the 
three weeks amounted to 11,600,000, 
13,800,000 and 12,200,000 Ibs., respec- 
tively. 

For the week ended February 13, 
1954 actual slaughter included 328,482 
cattle, 119,387 calves, 963,176 hogs and 
286,795 sheep and lambs. Revised esti- 
mate of production in millions of 
pounds was 178.8 beef, 12.5 veal, 130.4 
pork excluding lard, 13.8 lamb and 
mutton and 32.7 lard. 


CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipment by rail, in the 
week ended Feb. 27, with comparisons: 


Week Previous Cor. Week 


Feb. 27 Week 1953 
Cured meats, 
pounds .......12,789,000 17,365,000 9,183,000 
Fresh meats, 
pounds ....... 20,573,000 49,886,000 15,503,000 
Lard pounds .... 2,892,000 3,257,000 3,209,000 
















HOG DEPARTMENT 
PETE LINE 
EUGENE BANCK 
JOHN "PAT" CALLAHAN 
PARK HANSON 
SHEEP DEPARTMENT 
DALE SMITH 
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Rh. Q. LENE C0. 


Liverteck Order Guyers 
LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE BUILDING 


STOCKYARDS BUSINESS PHONES 4-5884 — 4-5885 


SIOUX FALLS, S. DAK. 


CATTLE DEPARTMENT 


ROY LANGFORD 
HOMER STOAKES 
JAMES HIND 


OFFICE 
VIOLA PETERSON 
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CHICAGO 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 









Native areas we 2, —_ 
Prime, 600/800 ........ 3 Ye 
Choice, 500/700 ........ 36% 31 
Choice, 700/800 ........ 36 36% 
Good, 700/800 .......... 33% @34 

Commercial cows ......... 

Can. & cut. cows ......... 23% 
BOE. cacabacsccvasvatscee 26 @26% 
STEER BEEF CUTS 

Prime: 

Hindquarter ........+.-- 
Forequarter .......see0% 
A Cr ere 


Trimmed full loin ...... 
Regular chuck .......... 
Foreshank ........ . 
Brisket .. 


b 
Short plate ..... 








Flanks (rough) 14, 
Choice: 
Hind@aquarter ...cccccccce 44.0@47.0 
Forequarter . -30.0@33.0 
pe Sere -44.0@47.0 
Trimmed full join -58.0@63.0 
Regular chuck -83.0@35.0 
FOreghamk .i..ccccccsccs 16.0@18.0 
— chearbaswawanseen 31.0@33.0 
Coehs Caneheehy ahs wie 45.0@48.0 
Short eee 12.0@14.0 
Flanks (rough) ......... 12. 14.0 
Good: 


Round 
Regular chuck 
Brisket 
Rib 





8/4 range cows 









4/5 range cows 65 

5/up range cows : 80 

Ralls, S/Up ..cccccscccccccces 80 
BEEF HAM SETS 

Knuckles -44@45 

Insides .... 

Outsides 


Tongues, No. 1 ........... 27 @31 
Hearts, regular ........... 14 
Livers, selected ..........274%2@z25% 
Livers, regular .......+.6+ 19 
Tripe, ecuided ......s.06. 
Tripe, cooked ............ 6%@ 7 
Lips, scalded ........+.++5 10 
Lips, unscalded ........-.- 71% 
ere 8 @ 8% 
) > REPO oars 8 @8% 
Uddere ..cccccccccccseeses 6 
FANCY MEATS 
(Le.1. prices) 
Beef tongues, corned ....29 @35 
Veal breads, under 12 02.40 @65 
ara reer 70 85 
Calf tongues, 1/down ....20 or 
Ox tails, under % Ib. ..... 10 
Over % ID. ..ccccccecee 16 br 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ilbs., 
WRAPDCR 2. cccccccccccees 58@67 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ..... 62@70 


PD 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
rap 
Hams, skinned, 16/18 Ibs., 
ready-to-eat, wrapped ....61@67 
Bacon, fancy, trimmed, bris- 
ket off, 8/10 Ibs., wrapped .65@69 
nea. fancy square cut, seed- 
less, 12/14% Ibs., wrapped. 63@65 
Bacon, No. 1 sliced, 1-lb. 
open-faced layers ....... 1 .13@77 


VEAL—SKIN OFF 


Carcass 

(1.c.1. prices) 

Choice, 110/150 ........ $37.00@41.0") 
Prime, 80/110 44 8 








, 80/110 35. 
Good, 110/150 ......... 34.00 
Commercial, all wts. ... 24.00 











CARCASS MUTTON 


(Le.1. prices) 
Choice, 70/down .......... 18 19 
Good, 70/down ........... 16 17 


CARCASS LAMB 
(Le.1. prices) 
Prime, 40/50 .....+cceeeeee0e-44@45 
Prime, 50/60 
Choice, 40/50 ..... eenecens + 43 
Choice, 50/60 ....... ° 
Good , all weights ............40@43 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS— 
FRESH 
Pork trim., reg. 40% bbls.. 28 
Pork trim., guar. 50% lean, 


bbi «..-31 @3 
Pork trim., 80% iean, bbls.484%4 @49 
Pork trim., 95% lean, bbls.56 58 
Pork cheek meat, renee 


bbs. ...1.. es 
0.0. cow meat, bb. vase “82% 33 
Bull meat, bon’ ‘Is, ‘ 3514 
Beef ,{Timmings, pels, 

Sieve eee bapnes sonar 22% @23 
Beef vivimmings, 85/90%.. 

BWRRB. ccccccocccncseoscss 33" Gas 
Bon’ is chucks, bbls. :...:: 3334 
Beef cheek meat, trmd., 

DBIB. \. ccccccccccccces ee 22 
Beef head ment. * bbis. are 17% 
Shank meat, bbls. ........ @33% 
Veal trim., oa 4 bbls. 20 


FRESH PORK AND 
PORK PRODUCTS 
(1.e.1. prices) 


Hams, skinned, 10/14 ....55 @59 
Hams, skinned, 14/16 .... Dt 
Pork loins, regular, 

12/down, 100’s ......... 51 @52 
Pork loin, R.A 100’s . 78 
Shoulders, under 16 Ibs., 

TO Sacadeseoscdenscecs 41% 
Picnics, 4/6 lIbs., loose ... 36 
Picnics. 6/8 Ibs., loose ... 85 
Pork Hivers .....c.cccccces ete 
Boston butts, 4/8 Ibs. ..... 46 47 
Tenderloins, fresh, 10s ....87 @88 
Neck bones, bbls. ........16 @17 
Braise, 16 ..ccccecccces 16 
aE SP ee 18 
Snouts, lean in, 100’s ....15 @16 
Feet, 8.C., 30'S ..cccccee -.14 @15 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(Le.1, prices quoted to manufacturers 
of sausage) 
Beef casings: 
i rounds, 1% to 


Domestic rounds, over 
1% in., 140 pack ...... 95@1.10 


Export rounds, wide, over 
1% 1 


ee Perr rere et 5@1.65 
Export a medium, 

EM ccvccccccececs 80@ 85 
Export rounds, * narrow, 

1% in. under ......... 1.00@1.25 
No. 1 weas., 24 in. up... 12@ 14 
No. 1 weas., 22 in. up . 9@ 12 
No. 2 weasands ......... 7@ 10 
Middles, sew., 1%/2 in.. 85@1.25 
Middles, select, wide, 

S60 egQecvods 1.50@1.60 
Middles. extra select, 
2% @2% in. .........- 2.05@2.25 


Middles, B.A select, 
2% in. & u UD wccccese a 
Beef bungs, exp., No. 1. 
Beef bungs, domestic ..... ise Fr 
Dried or salt, bladders, segs” 10 


8-10 in. wide, } : os 
10-12 in. wide, K 108 12 
12-15 in. wide, fat ‘ | .19% 22 

Pork casings: 


Extra narrow, 29 

mm. & GR. .nccccccees 4.15@4.25 
Narrow. — 

29@32 mm. ........+5. -65@4.00 
Medium, s2g36 mm, ....2.75@3.00 
Spec. med., 35@38 mm. .1. 2.00 
Export bungs, 34 in. ent. 40@ 42 
ba prime bungs, 

OE. Ws GEE ccdaionsnies 253@ 380 
Medium pene bungs, 

B4.1M, CWE, co ccsisccscice 20@ 22 
Small prime bungs ...... 12@ 18 

ddes,1 per set, a. off. 50@ 70 


Sheen cas. (per hank) 





is 2; b 
<sdh done Reus 1.00@1.35 


16/18 mm. 


DRY SAUSAGE 
(l.c.1. prices) 

Cervelat, ch. hogs bungs ... 87 91 
Thuringer Paste nteieaey see 
VOPMOP cccccccccccccccces OO 
Holsteiner ..ccccccccccccce 8 78 
B. C. Salami ........... eee ¢ 
Genoa style salami, ch. cc 
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Heavy Duty 


HAMMER MILLS 





Grind High Grease Content Tankage, Meat 
Scrap, Cracklings And Bones More 
Uniformly, Faster, Cooler, At Lower Cost 
@ Handles either dry products or materials with high grease content 
with ease, speed and economy 
@ Reversible hammers provide 4 times more wear 
Easy grinding plate adjustment retains like-new operating efficiency 


Metal trap guards against damage by tramp iron, other foreign 
materials 


Instant access to interior for cleaning and maintenance 
Heavy duty construclion—extra large shaft—oversize bearings 
Many other exclusive features. Proved in hundreds of plants. 





ASK WILLIAMS FIRST ABOUT... 
Complete “packaged” by-product grinding plants 
Crushers for carcasses, entrails, green bones, etc. 
Vibrating screens « Pneumatic & mechanical conveyors 











WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 


2708 N. 9TH ST. ST. LOUIS 6, MO. 


WILLIAMS * 


y CRUSHERS ~—pete eee SHREDDERS ¢ 
OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF HAMMER MILLS IN THE WORLD 
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TO SELL MORE IN 7°54 


Full details on this campaign will be sup- 
plied by your Canco representative. 

Be sure to take advantage of the sales and 
merchandising possibilities for YOUR 
products. 
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Americas leading can manufacturer announces... 


A spectacular and unusual program 
to help you sell more in 54 


A series of colorful advertisements featuring 
delicious meals with speedy, easy recipes using 
canned foods will be sponsored by American 
Can Company. The first of these ads will appear 
in the April 19 issue of LIFE and in the May 
issues of McCall’s and Good Housekeeping. 


This new advertising approach to menu plan- 
ning is aimed directly at homemakers—at women 
who buy, prepare and serve foods and beverages. 
The colorful treatment and the copy are de- 
signed to increase the prestige of canned foods 


and canned beverages in women’s minds—make 
women want to buy and serve them more often. 


This program will stimulate the sale of all 
kinds of canned foods and beverages. It will help 
you sell more in °54. 


Like Canco’s unequaled facilities, technical 
skills, and research, thes new, spectacular program 
that merchandises your canned foods to the public, 
is an example of Canco’s constant effort to help 
you market your products more profitably. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
ee 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco; Hamilton, Canada 


These are a few of the familiar meat 
cans that have provided housewives 
with a wide variety of easy-to-serve 
dishes—given a tremendous boost 
to sales of meats and meat products. 
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2-Staxc GRINDERS 


for CRACKLINGS, BONES 
DRIED BLOOD, TANKAGE 
and other BY-PRODUCTS 


STEDMAN 





Stedman equipment has enjoyed 
an enviable reputation in the 
Meat Packing and Rendering 
Industries for well over 50 years. 
Builders of Swing Hammer 
Grinders, Cage Disintegrators, 
Vibrating Screens, Crushers, 
Hashers — also complete self- 
contained Crushing, Grinding and 
Screening Units. Capacities 1 to 
20 tons per hour. 

















STEDMAN FOUNDRY & MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 


General Office & Works: AURORA, INDIANA 


SIGNS 


that-G@OQ 
PLACES! 


MEYERCORD 
|e] or VE 


TRUCK SIGNS 





FREE! First on the trucks .. . first with the truckers 
“Ads on Wheels” Decal Your trucks go where your customers are. 
Truck Booklet...ask that’s why your best and most inexpensive 
for it on company efvertisls is on your own truck panels. 
letterhead. MEYER D Decal Truck Signs, designed 


and babe Sie to your or, requirements are 
always uniform, easy an boom 5 to apply, have a 
long, soaten life in every kind of weather. Get 
the full facts... write 


THE MEYERCORD CO. 
Wolds 


y Up tepe 
Ge st Decale Tat / Vania nin 


Dept. R508, 5323 W. Lake Street, Chicago 44, lll. 





SAUSAGE -MEAT LOAVES - SPECIALTIES 


faste better and seil better when fortified with 
Garlic and Onion Juices! 


These standard strength Liquid Seasonings provide a 
“Flavor Control” that peps up your products, cuts 
costs and boosts your profits. Uniform, full-bodied 
natural flavor is yours the year around by simply add- 
ing these potent juices to your present formulas. Go 
after sales with easy-to-use Liquid Garlic and Onion! 


VEGETABLE JUICES, INC. 


664-666 W. Hubbard St. Chicago 10, Illinois 
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DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 
(Lec.1. prices) 

Pork sausage, hog casings. 50% 
Pork sausage, sheep cas...58 @59 
Frankfurters, sheep cas...49% @51 
Frankfurters, skinless De ipa 
Bologna (ring) ...........37%@44 
Bologna, artificial cas. ... oe 
Smoked liver, hog bungs.. 45% 
New Eng. lunch. spec. ..72 ee 
as ee OE OP) 





Polish sausage, smoked... ee ‘148 oe 

Pickle & Pimiento loaf...344%@41% 
Olive loaf ...............-35% @44% 
Pepper loaf ...... ----42 @58% 
Smokie snacks ..... énaeus None rec, 
Smokie links ............. None rec 


SPICES 
(Basis Chgo., orig. bbls., bags, bales) 
Whole Ground 


‘oe. prime ....... 61 70 
Resifted ....... iene oe 73 
Chili Powder ......... oe 47 
Chili Pepper .......... at 47 
Cloves, Zanzibar ...... 93 99 
Ginger, Jam., unbl. .. 33 38 
Mace, fancy, Banda 
West Indies ......... oe 1.49 
Mast Indies ...ccccse ce 1.60 
Mustard flour, as a 37 
ME ce caetae asec 6s, 0's 33 
West India Nutmeg . ee 49 
Paprika, Spanish ..... .. 51 
Pepper, Cayenne ...... .. 54 
My CC Cas ececw os 53 
Pepper, Packers ...... 1.07 1.42 
OE  sunccdsawecsce 1.07 1.17 
Black Lampong ...... -1.67 2:37 


SEEDS AND HERBS 
(Le.1, prices) 
Ground 
Whole for Sausage 
Caraway seed ...... 26 29 
Cominos seed ...... 26 30 


Mustard seed, fancy. 23 
Yellow American ... 17 


Oregano ........+... 40 47 
Coriander, Morocco, 

Natural No. 1 ... 15 19 
Marjoram, French .. 40 47 
Sage, Dalmatian, 

1. 1 ccccccccccce 67 


CURING MATERIALS 


Cwt. 

Nitrite of soda, in 400-Ib. 

bbis., del. or f.o.b. Chee. -- -$10.06 
Saltpeter, n. ton, f.0.b. N.Y 

Bbl. refined MB. ccccccccs 

Small crystals ...........++. 14.00 

Medium crystals ........... 15.40 
Pure rfd., gran. nitrate of soda 5.25 
Pure * ess powdered nitrate of 
Salt, * min. car. of 45, 000 Ibs., 

only, pa paper sacked, f.o.b. Chgo.: 

Granulated (ton) ........... $28.00 

Rock, per ton in 100-Ib. aoa 

f.0.b. warehouse, Chgo..... 26.00 

Sugar— 

Raw, 96 basis, f.o.b. N.Y... 6.00 

Refined standard cane gran., 

WORD cnccaccoveccccccesess 86.10 

Packers, curing sugar, 100-Ib. 

bags, f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 

WE se sesenccivssctevvcccess) S10 


Dextrose, per cwt. 
L.C.L. ex-warehouse, Chgo... 7.50 
O/L Del. Chgo. ...........+. 7.40 





PACIFIC COAST WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 





Los Angeles San Francisco No. Portland 
FRESH BEEF (Carcass) Feb. 2% Feb. 28 Feb. 23 
STEER: 
Choice: 
EE RG oc ons spo 0S ees Co $38.00@39.00 $39.00@41.00 $38.00@40.00 
oa MME A. n'@ Gisiorarae Cialate'% ¢ 37.00@38.00 38.00@40.00 37.00@ 40.00 
100d: 
500- 35.00@37.00 36.00@38.00 36.00@88.50 
ae 33.00@36.00 36.00@37.00 35.00@48.00 
Commercial: 
8350-500 Ibs. ......... Vee he 82.00@34.00 34.00@36.00 30.00@35.00 
cow: 
Commercial, all wts. ....... 26.00@ 29.00 26.00@31.00 26.00@33.00 
a ee 25.00@27.00 24.00@27.00 25.00@31.00 
FRESH CALF: (Skin-Off) Skin-Off) (Skin-Off) 
Choice: 
Pa TOG. MRS ivcccenceecss 39.00@42.00 None quoted 42.00@44.00 
300 
Oe ts ME as kecscecces 37.00@ 40.00 38.00@42.00 39.00@42.00 
FRESH LAMB (Carcass) 
Prime: 
SENS. ic kereyeuannescess 41.00@43.00 42.00@44.00 41.00@44.00 
RSS ara ae 40.00@42.00 40.00@42.00 40.00@ 43.00 
Choice: 
ME URS ck awn we ekes aes. oe 41.00@43.00 42.00@44.00 41.00@44.00 
eins et ewine wicks 6 40.00@42.00 40.00@42.00 None quoted 
ee eee 38.00@41.00 38.00@ 42.00 37.00@41.00 
MUTTON (EWE): 
Choice, 70 Ibs. down ....... 24.00@27.00 None quoted 18.00@23.00 
Good, 70 Ibs. down ......... 24.00@27.00 None quoted 18.00@23.00 


FRESH PORK CARCASSES 











(Packer Style) (Shipper Style) (Shipper. Style) 


i aL -.sc clare ete bees o.-6 None quoted 41.00@45.00 None quoted 
NE MRS Coes se ies aves 42.00@43.00 40.00@41.00 42.000 43.00 
LOINS: 

i TU. vcsiencendesessces 61.00@64.00 .00@62.00 59.00@64.00 

ECE. -deseu Cacbekees ees 61.00@64.00 58.00@60.00 58.00@64.00 

SE le ea bca naekeseseces 61.00@64. 00 56.00@60.00 57.00@63.00 

FRESH PORK CUTS No. 1: (Smoked) (Smoked) (Smoked) 
PICNICS: 

WP, heec cb dentsiarescs 39.00@44.00 41.00@43.00 41.00@46.00 
HAMS, Skinned: 

12-16 Ibs. ... 64.00@68.00 62.00@67.00 

16-18 Ibs. 62.00@66.00 61.00@66.00 
BACON, ‘‘Dry Cure’’ No. 1: 

Sree erer errr rs. oe-one 72.00 pipes hye 70.00@75.00 

MED EL! Sccwetecvassccece .00@72.00 64.00@73.00 .00@72.00 

Dee TE ccvbescescas F 68.00 None quoted apes toy] 

1-lb. cartons 00@23.00 23.00¢460.00 21.00@ 24.00 

~)-lb. cartons and cans 22.50 000)23-00 20.00@ 23.00 
LARD, Refined: 

TRIG <6 ec iseviecsescceccues 19.50@21.00 20.00@21.00 20.00@ 23.00 
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00 the Holly matic —mooe: 54 


HEAVY DUTY 


STEAK AND PATTY 
MOLDING MACHINE 























Designed for continuous, high-speed operation 





The Hollymatic—Model 54 is precision- 
designed to stand up through years and 


years of rugged service... turning out 
2100 patties an hour, day after day. It is 
completely automatic ... amazingly 


simple to operate...easy to clean and 
literally service-free. 


The Hollymatic is the only Patty Molding 
Machine that automatically feeds the 
patty papers, eliminating costly and time- 
consuming manual paper feeding. The 
Model 54 will feed either a small or large, 
sheet, allowing you to use the sheet size 
that sets off your patty to best advantage. 















The Hollymatic molding method produces Look At These Import ant 
loose knit patties that hold their full juice ; 
content. You decide what size and shape P l US F EA TUR E S ! 
patties you want... from sandwich thin 7 
to steak thick ... round, square or chop 
shape... and the Hollymatic molds them eM 
exactly to your specifications with no olds 2 100 patties an hour 
variation from patty to patty. ® Automatic Patty paper feed 
© Simple to Operate, 
© Built for lasting sat 


© Designed for heay 


©US operation y-duty, continu~ 


easy to clean 
isfaction 









s\C FOR 
5, 
YY ° 
"2 2 
SEE YOUR 
AUTHORIZED HOLLYMATIC HO LLYMATIC 29 RPORATIO ea 
%, « > Tam co wens DEPT. A, 433 W. 83RD STREET, CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
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CHICAGO PROVISION MARKETS 


From The National Provisioner Daily Market Service 
CASH PRICES 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 
CHICAGO BASIS 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 3, 1954 
REGULAR HAMS 





Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
ee 5n 55n 
IDAD wccccces 5n 55n 
SG chacsces 514%n 514%n 
BES. Sovicuee 504on 5014n 
ISIS ..cccces 50n 50n 
18-20 .....006 50n 50n 
BOSD... ccccss 49n 49n 
SKINNED HAMS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
-57% 57 
54 
53 
52% 
52% 
51% 
504on 
504on 
50% 50%n 
25/up, 2’s ...47%n 47%n 
PICNICS 
Fresh or F.F.A. Frozen 
eS erry 851% 514 
S-.8. passkune 83% 
eM 34 34 
a) eee rere 34% 34 
ee ets 34 
8/up, 2’s in...34 34 
OTHER CELLAR CUTS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
Square jowls .29%,@29% 29n 
Jowl butts ...244%,@24% 28n 
G. BP. OGM ease 23n 


BELLIES 
(Square Cut) 
Green Cured 
| rere 51 52% 
BID eccccccs 51 52 
10-18 ..cesese 50% 
eT eae 4916n 
14-16 cc. cecs 46@46% 474% @47% 
i eT eee 644 48 
1B-BO: nn cccens 4514 
GR, AMN. . 8. 
BELLIES BELLIES 
Clear 
18-20 .....e0e 84n 84n 
BP: veveseas 34 34n 
MED. cn cceves 84n 
B0-B5 ..... 00. 82% 82%b 
85-40 .....00. 82% 82144b 
DSO occ. cee 28% 28144b 
FAT BACKS 
Fresh or Frozen Cured 
OB sscccccs 13%n 13%n 
Seer 13%n 13%n 
re 5n 5% 
') eae 5 155gb 
BES “bs wh bcs 15%n 15% 
BOIS. vvvis dais 1D 17 
OS eae 16n 17 
TOTS. csciecce 16n 17 
BARRELED PORK 
Clear Fat Back 
Pork A, «ves 3814n 
i ee 42n 0) B0...000.0 38 
40/50...... 42n 80/100...... 8814n 
oT ae 42n a re 





LARD FUTURES PRICES 


FRIDAY, FEB. 26, 1954 

Open High Low Close 
Mar. 16.95 16.97% 16.85  16.90-85 
May 16.70 

-67% 16.75 16.60 16.72% 

July 16.27% 16.37% 16.20 16. 
Sept. 15.80 15.95 15.72% 15.85 
Oct. 15.00b 


Sales: 6,440,000 Ibs. 
oon interest, at close Thurs., 


Feb. 
Mar. 537 


. May 469, July 385, 


Sept. 131, and Oct. 22 lots 
MONDAY, MAR. 1, 1954 
Mar. 16.85 17.10 16.85 17.05b 
May 16.70 17.00 16.70 16.97% 
July 16.35 15.70 1635 16.70 
Sept. 15.97% 16.20 15.95 16.20 
Oct. 16.10 15.20 15.10 15.20b 


Open Interest, at close Fri., Feb. 
26th: Mar. 521, May 477, July 392, 
Sept. 135, and Oct. 22 lots. 

TUESDAY, MAR. 2, 1954 
Mar. 17.15 17.50 17.15 17.25 
May 17.05 

“10 =17.47% 17.05 ie “Nae 
July 16.90 17.25 16,90 17.05 
Sept. 1830 22.00 16.30 16.52% 
Oct. 15.25 15.62% 15.25 15.60b 
Ries: 16,960,000 Ibs. 
>. - interest, at close Mon., Mar 


Mar. 488, May 480, July 391. 
Bept. 14i, and Oct. 24 lots 


WEDNESDAY, MAR. 3, 1954 


Mar. 17.45 17.47% 17.35 = 17. - 

May 17. - 17.47% 17.25 = 17.2 

July 17.20 17.25 17.15 17.17% 
-15 

Sept. 16.75 16.80 16.67%a16.67%a 

Oct. 15.85 16.0214b15.77%4a16.02% 

Sales: 10,160,000 Ibs. 

Open interest at close Tuesday, 
Mar. 2: Mar. 482, May 486, July 403, 
Sept. 187, and Oct. 30 lots. 

THURSDAY, MAR. 4, 1954 
Mar. 17. 4 17.50 17.35 17.42%a 
May 17. 32% 17.42% 17.30 17.35 

37% 
July 17.20 17.25 17.15 17.17%b 
Sept. 16. i 16.75 16.65 16.65 
Oct. 16.25 16.27% 16.10 16.20 
Sales: 8,500,000 Ibs. 
Open interest at close Wed., Mar. 
July 400, 


8: Mar. 399, May 507, 
Sept. 137, and Oct. 8. 


32 lot 


CORN-HOG RATIO 


The corn-hog ratio for bar- 
rows and gilts at Chicago for 
the week ended Feb. 27, 1954, 
was 16.6 according to a re- 
port by the U. S. department 
of Agriculture. This ratio 
compared with the 17.0 ratio 
reported for the preceding 
week and 12.9 recorded for 
the same week a year ago. 
These ratios were calculated 
on the basis of yellow corn 
selling at $1.540 per bu. 
the week ended Feb. 27, 1954 
$1.528 per bu. in the previous 
week and $1.556 per bu. for 
the same period a year ear- 
lier. 


PACKERS' WHOLESALE 
LARD PRICES 


Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. 


Rr rrr re $21.25 
ape lard, 50-Ib. cartons, 

f.o.b. Chicago Ty Tae 21.25 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.o.b. 

CHMBORNO s,s cicnd decides déeserson 21.75 
sage. kettle rend., tierces, 

TiOH, CMACENO. .650560cees cas 22.75 
Leer RAMOS oc cccssscccccccnss 25.75 
Neutral tierces, f.o.b. Chicago. 25.75 
Standard shortening* N. & S.. 20.00 
Hydrogenated shortening, 

in: OB ib nk 694.0 dv. Khees SH s08s 21.75 


‘peanenss. 


WEEK'S LARD PRICES 


P.S. Lard P.S. Lard Raw 

Tierces Loose Leaf 
Feb. 26.. 17.00n 16.00a 17.00n 
Feb. 27.. 17.00n 16.00a 17.00n 
Mar. 1... 17.00n 15.75 16.75n 
Mar. 2... 17.25n 16.00 17.00n 
Mar. 3... 17.50n 16.00n 17.00n 
Mar. 4... 17.50n 16.12144n 17.1244n 


a-asked b-bid; n-nominal. 


Choice, 








NEW YORK 





WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
CARCASS BEEF 


Mar. 2, 1954 

Per Cwt. 

Western 
Prime, 800 lIbs./down... 
Prime, 800/900 ........ 00 

800 lbs./down.. 

Choiee, OOD wccscece 
Good, 5 
Steer, commercial ...... 
Cow, commercial 
Cow, utility 


BEEF CUTS 


eeeeee 





Prime: 
Hindquarters, 600/800 . 
Hindquarters, 800/900 . 
Rounds, no flank ..... 


a 
= 
— 
“ 


Ree 
2 
) 


aA 

aso scooo0o0S°oS9 

>) 58688588 85 
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aa 
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Rounds, Diamond bone, 

no flank ...... coccce 48. 
Short loins, untrim ... 84. 
Short loins, trim .,..112. 
Planks ....cccccccccce 14, 
Ribs (7 bone cut) .... 
Arm chucks ........ oe 
Briskets .....ccseeses 
PIRECS. “on ccccccceccese 


Forequarters (Kosher). 
Arm chucks (Kosher). 
Briskets (Kosher) 


Choice: 


gapesee 


rm) 
a 


Hindquarters, 600/800 . & 56.0 
Hindquarters, 800/900 . 49.0 
Rounds, no flank ..... 5@ 48.0 
no Diamond, bone 

BO flank .22..0cece0s 6.0@ 49.0 
Short OR ‘untrim ... 65.0@ 75.0 
Short loins, trim ...... 72.0@ 85.0 


CARCASS BEEF 


WIAEKS ooo cvecocsceuce 4.0@ 16.0 
Ribs (7 bone cut) . 52.0@ 58.0 
Arm chucks .......... 35. es 4 39.0 
ee Perr 35.0@ 37.0 
ee 6.0@ 18.0 
Forequarters (Kosher) . 36.0@ 42.0 
Arm chucks (Kosher) . 36.0@ 44.0 
Briskets (Kosher) 36.0@ 38.0 


FANCY MEATS 
(1l.e.1. prices) 
Cwt. 
Veal breads, under 6 oz. “t try od 
6 to 12 oz. 00@40 


12 os. WD cccvvccveios 
Beef livers, selected ... 36.00 
Beef kidneys .......... 12.00 
Oxtails, over % Ib. .... 15.00@16.00 
LAMBS 
(1.c.1. prices) 
City 

Prime, 30/40 .......... $46.00@49.00 
PRUNG; GO ciccccccca 48.00@50.00 
2: | *: 46.00@49.00 
Choice, 80/40 ......000. 45.00@48.00 
Choice, 40/45 ......... @50. 
te ie 44.00@46.00 
Ce OS eer 44.00@ 47.00 
GE, ED secesseuvcce 44.00@46.00 
ee eee 2.00@ 45.00 

Western 
BURA, GOO © 05 00.0905 00 00@45 
Prime, 50/60 .......... 43. 0045;00 
oe ...-None quoted 
Choice, all wts. ...... - 42, 44.00 
Se en SR ee 38.00@41.00 
Utility, MEE WR, ca ccans None quoted 


FRESH PORK CUTS 
(Le.1. priced) 





























Western 
Pork loins, 8/12 ....... $56.00@58.00 
Pork loins, 12/16 ...... 4.00@56.00 
Hams, sknd., 14/down , Si .OOegey-00 

Boston butts, 4/3 ...... 48.00@5 
Spareribs, 3/down onan 40,00052.00 
Pork trim., regular ... 82.00 
Pork trim., spec. 80% . 52.00 

“ City 
Hams, sknd., 14/down. “a 64.00 
Pork loins, 8/12 ....... 59.00 

Pork loins, 12/16 ...... 35.0 58. 
Picnics, 4/8 ...ceeseceee 41.00@43.00 

Boston butts, 4/8 lbs. .. 48 52. 
Spareribs, 3/down ...... 49.00@54.00 

VEAL—SKIN OFF 
(L¢.1. prices) 
Western 


Prime, 80/110 
Prime, 110/150 


Good, 110/150" 
Commercial, all wts. 


DRESSED HOGS 


(Le.1. prices) 









100 to 112 Ibs. 
113 to 125 lbs. 
126 to 138 Ibs. 
139 to 150 lbs. 
BUTCHERS’ FAT 
Shop fat ... 2 celb. 
Breast fat . 2%c lb. 
Inedible suet -8 ch. 
BGtblS) GUOl . ccc cccseccccece 3 cl. 
LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 
SIOUX CITY 


Prices paid for livestock 
at Sioux City on Wednesday, 
Mar. 3, were reported as fol- 
lows: 


CATTLE: 

Steers, com’l & low 
CS eee $16.50@19.00 

Steers, good .......... 19.00@21.50 
Steers, prime ........ 26. 00@26.50 
Steers, choice ....... 2 21.50@25.00 
Steers, util. .......... 14 
Heifers, choice ...... 19.00@22.00 
Heifers, eS? re 16.00@19.00 
Cows, util. & com’l... 12.00@14.50 
Cows, can. & cut. 10.50@11.50 
Bulls, commercial ... 14.00@15.00 
ere 11.00@11.50 

HOGS: 
Choice, 190/250 ...... 25.25@25.90 
Choice, 200/270 ...... 24.25@25.50 
Good, 240/270 ........ 23.50@ 24.50 
Good, ch., 300/360 ... @ 24.00 
Sows, 550/down «eeee+ 20.75@23.00 

LAMBS: 


Choice & prime ...... 23.00@23.75 





BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


DAYTON, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICH. 
FT. WAYNE, IND. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
JACKSON, MISS, 
JONESBORO, ARK. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA ' 
SIOUX FALLS, $.D. 
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TALLOWS AND GREASES 


Wednesday, March 8, 1954 








The inedible fats market late last 
week had greases on the firm side, 
while tallows were carrying a soft un- 
dertone. Not all hog choice white 
grease sold at 8%c, c.a.f. Chicago, a 
few tanks involved. All hog choice 
white grease was reported selling at 
10%4c and 10%c¢, c.a.f. East. 

On Friday last week some classifica- 
tions in tallow traded %c lower in the 
Midwest locale. A few tanks of bleach- 
able fancy tallow sold at 7%4c, and 
several tanks of special tallow moved 
at 6%¢, all c.a.f. Chicago. 

The new week started out slowly, 
with all hog choice white grease in 
good demand and bid up from 10%c 
to finally 10%c, and the latter figure 
bringing out some material that basis, 
caf. East. Later asking price was 
upped to llc. A couple of tanks of not 
all hog choice white grease traded at 
8'%4c, delivered Chicago. A few tanks 
of yellow grease sold at 6%c, caf. 
Chicago. Edible tallow sold at 10c, 
Chicago basis, volume _ undisclosed. 
Special tallow sold at 6%c and No. 1 
tallow at 6%c, c.a.f. Chicago. 

Steady levels were bid on several 
items in the tallow category on Tues- 
day. Prime tallow sold at 7c, special 
tallow at 6%c, and No. 1 tallow at 
644ec, all caf. Chicago, with a few 
tanks of each involved. Bleachable 
fancy tallow was reported held at 8c, 
caf. East, and without action; bids 
of 75gc, same destination were heard. 
It was reported that all hog choice 
white grease sold in fair volume at 
10%c, c.a.f. East, and offered. Several 
tanks of yellow grease sold at 6%c, 
Chicago basis, and c.a.f. Chicago. There 
were bids of 7%c and 7%c, Chicago, 
for bleachable fancy tallow; however, 
sellers were holding fractionally better. 

At midweek local interests reduced 
their ideas %c on certain items in tal- 
lows, and a few trades came to light. 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 
Blood 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 


Unit 
Unground, per unit of ammonia Ammonia 
(bulk) *8.50 


Digester Feed Tankage Material — 


Wet rendered, unground, loose 


— WN edwin e tee Sie enc ececanwewe *8.25n 
Ea as a Cain wplac css Cae *8.25@8.50n 
Licokt Stlee tamk Care 2... is cacc casas 4.25@4.50 
Packinghouse Feeds 

Carlots, 

per ton 
50% meat and bone scraps, bagged. = oe ¢. 50 
50% meat and bone scraps, bulk .. 50@ 95.00 
55% meat scraps, bulk ........... 97:5009100.00 
60% Digester tankage, bulk ....... 100.00@105.00 
60% Digester tankage, bagged ....103.00@107.50 
80% blood meal, bagged .......... 140.00@145.00 


70% standard steamed bone meal, 
bagged (spec. prep.) ......... 70.00 
60% steamed bone meal, bagged ... 65.00@ 72.50 


Fertilizer Materials 


High grade tankage, ground, per unit 
GN ©. Sh ca Cicbinkecesxcucessunee 6.00@6.25 
Hoof meal, per unit ammonia ......... 6.00@6.50 


Dry Rendered Tankage 


Per unit 
Protein 
TE RO as g's sd oa baer ORDA eran *1.65@1.75 
PRUs RIE bands ccaizecnseeuawes bokewee *1.65@1.75 
Gelatine and Glue Stocks 
Per cwt. 
Calf trimmings (limed) ............. $1.35@ 1.50 
Hide trimmings (green salted) ....... 6.00@ 7.00 
Cattle jaws, scraps and knuckles, 
GEE AOD 6 iki cwccntanen ve reuaseseses 55.00@60.00 
Pig skin scraps and trimmings, 
WOR TG. dave vdcensbeexbuetey oun sees 7™4@7T% 
Animal Hair 
Winter coil dried, per ton ......... *115.00@120.00 
Summer coil dried, per ton ........ 45.00@ 55.00 
Cattle switches, per piece ........ 5% @ 5% 
Winter processed, gray, lb. ....... 14 @ 15 
Summer processed, gray, lb. ...... 6 @T7 





n—nominal. a-—asked. 
*Quoted delivered basis. 








VEGETABLE OILS 





Wednesday, March 3, 1954 





Some selections of vegetable oils 
showed strength at the beginning of 
the week, while others were unchanged 
and untraded. 

Refiners, along with a large crusher, 
were the principal buyers of soybean 
oil although some resale material also 
changed hands. Prompt shipment sold 
at 125c, with early movement of 
March through July shipments report- 
ed at 12%4c, and later at 125c. Offer- 
ings late in the afternoon were priced 
at 12%c, but the best bid heard was 
12%e. 

Cottonseed oil sold in the Valley at 
12%c and at 12%c at premium points. 
In the Southeast, 12% was bid at favor- 
able rate points, but no trading was 
recorded. There were sales in Texas at 
12%c at common points, with offerings 
later on the scarce side. Corn oil was 
pegged nominally at 13%c in the Mid- 
west. Crude peanut oil sold Friday of 
last week at 17%c in the Southeast 
and at 17c in Texas, with approximate- 
ly 20 cars involved. The market Mon- 
day of this week was unchanged at 
17c, nominal basis. Spot shipment co- 
conut oil was pegged at 14%c, nomin- 
ally, and listed at 14%c for straight 
month. 

The soybean oil market continued to 
show strength Tuesday, with a good 
volume traded. In early activity, March 
to June position brought 125%c; but, 





A few tanks of bleachable fancy tal- 
low sold at 7%%c, Chicago basis. Prime 
tallow sold at 6%c and special tallow 
at 65c, c.af. Chicago, several tanks 
involved. Tank of all hog choice white 
grease sold at 10%c, delivered East; 
later another tank sold at 10%c, c.af. 
East. A tank of edible tallow sold at 
10c, Chicago basis. 

TALLOWS: Wednesday’s quotations: 
edible tallow 10c, original fancy tal- 


low 7%@7%%c, bleachable fancy tal- 
low 7%&ec, prime tallow 6%c, special 
tallow 65c, No. 1 tallow 6%c, and No. 
2 tallow 6c. 

GREASES: Wednesday’s quotations: 
choice white grease (not all hog) 
8%c, B-white grease 7%c, yellow 
grease 6%c, house grease 64%c, brown 
grease 544@5%c. Choice white grease 
(all hog) on a delivered East basis, 
quoted at 10%c. 











HYDRO VAT DUMPER 


Eliminates Manual Handling 
of Product! 


Now ~— 25 vats per hour. Hams, bellies, 
squares, picnics and other product handled in 
containers can be dumped! 

Electric solenoid operated valve. Push button 
control! Powered by air-cooled motor with 
hydraulic ce and reservoir fully enclosed. 
Ram-type hydraulic cylinder. 





Write for full particulars. 


MATERIALS TRANSPORTATION Co. 


400 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
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as demand increased, sellers were able 
to accomplish sales at 12%c. Later of- 
ferings were priced at 12%c. 

Trading levels of cottonseed oil also 
advanced, with movement in the Valley 
at 12%c, at 12%c in the Southeast 
and at 12%c at common points in 
Texas. Corn oil was called 13c, nom- 
inal basis, early, but sold late in the 
afternoon at 13%c. Peanut oil ad- 
vanced to trade at 17%c in the South- 
east. Coconut oil in overnight trading 
brought 14%c, with later offerings 
priced up to 14%c. 

Prices advanced again at midweek 
in the soybean oil market, with a fair 
volume of sales recorded. First-half 
March and scattered March shipment 
sold at 12%c, with March through 
June shipment reported trading at that 
level. All offerings were later priced 
%e over earlier sales, without action. 

Cottonseed oil also sold higher, with 
trading in the Valley at 12%c. Buying 
interest at premium points was heard 
at 12%c. No sales were reported in 
the Southeast, and the market was 
nominally quoted at 12%c. Trad‘ng in 
Texas was accomplished at 12%c at 
favorable points, with offerings priced 
at that level at common points and un- 
sold. Corn oil was nominal at 13%c, 
as was peanut oil at 17%c. Coconut 
oil was offered at 14%c, but no sales 
were heard. 

CORN OIL: Light movement at 
13%c early in week. 

SOYBEAN OIL: Sold progressively 


higher. Midweek sales at 12%c. 

PEANUT OIL: Traded Tuesday at 
17%4c, off %c from last midweek. 

COCONUT OIL: Midweek offerings 
priced at 14%c, prompt shipment, fail 
to attract interest. 

COTTONSEED OIL: Registered 
daily price advances through midweek, 
with bids at premium points in Valley 
at 12%c. 

Cottonseed oil futures in New York 
were quoted as follows: 


FRIDAY, FEB. 26, 1954 








VEGETABLE OILS 


» Wednesday, Mar. 3, 1954 
Crude cottonseed oil, carlots, f.o.b. mills 


bc: APOE OEPER TER Teer a ee ee oa 2' 
—". De CeedEs SAL AC ERED ROWS 12%n 
edeentsonkesachakeanvereees 12%pa 
Coen “oil in tanks, f.o.b. mills ........ 13%n 


Peanut oil, f.o.b. Southern mills -e 17%n 
Soybean oil, Decatur ........-..+.++> 
Coconut oil, f.o.b. Pacific Coast 
Cottonseed foots 
Midwest and West Coast .......... 
East 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Wednesday, Mar. 3, 1954 
White domestic vegetable 
Yellow quarters 
Milk churned pastry .... 











Water churned pastry .......cccccecceccsceees 25 
OLEO OILS 
(F.0.B. Chicago) us 
Prime oleo stearine (slack barrels) ......... 8% 
Extra oleo oi] (drums) ........eceeeeeeeeees 18 
pd—paid. n—nominal. a—asked. b—bid. 
EASTERN BY-PRODUCTS MARKET ~ () 


New York, Mar. 3, 1954 © 

Dried blood was quoted Wednesday — 

at $8.00 per unit of ammonia. Low ~ 

test wet rendered tankage was priced © 

at $7.25@7.50 f.o.b. per unit of ammonia 7 

and dry rendered tankage was listed at = 
$1.50@1.55 per protein unit. 


e In America in 1953, dogs consumed © 
an average of 2,000 cans of specially © 
prepared food per minute or 1,051,200,- 
000 during the year, a goodly amount ~ 
of provisions for the nation’s canine — 
population. 
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REFRIGERATOR FAN 
BLOWS UPWARDS 
CIRCULATES ALL THE AIR 
Keeps Boxes Dry and Sanitary 
Reduces Operating Cost 
Equalizes Temperature 
and Humidity 


Prey. 
Open High Low Clese Close 
ee 14.73 weet Sate a 14.88b 14.76b 
gaerre. 12 eO eee ean 15.03b 14.93 
| OE 14000: - 2.25 eek 15.02 14.91b 
OS c= | ere 14.42b 14.33 
Se 13.95b 14.00b 13.95b 
DOG. ss eens 13.80b 13.90b 13.¢0b 
SRM ios seals 13.700 13.80n 13.700 
Sales: 58 lots. 
MONDAY, MAR. 1, 1954 
Saree 14.85b 14.88 14.88 14.88 14.88b 
OS — ae 14.95b 15.11 15.08 15.09b 15.03b 
PAY 50.0 ste 15.00 15.14 14.96 15.10b 15.02b 
-14.96 
ig aia aig 14.23b 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.42b 
ore ot + eee! wea 14.10b 14.00b 
BOCs Lassies 13.93b 14.00b 13.90b 
SOR. vies 13.85n 13.90n 13.80n 
Sales: 32 2 lots. 
TUESDAY, — 2, 1954 
Mar 82 as -f 15.08b 14.88 
May 5. 15 5. 15.23b 15.09b 
July ® 15,25 : 15.25b 15.10b 
_ eee 14.48b 14.65 14.52 14.67b 14.50 
OCT. cccesss 14.10b 14.25 14.15 14.20b 14.10b 
BG: ae ce 14.00b 14.15 14.05 14.10b 14.00b 
JOR. cweiss 14.00n_... 14.00n 13.90n 
Sales: 95 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, MAR. 3, 1954 
Mae. ced: 15.10 15.45 15.10 15.38b 15.08b 
Mae %. cviers 15.25 15.45 15.25 15.41 15.23b 
aaa 15.30 15.45 15.28 15.42b 15.25b 
Bept....... vie 14.60b 14.75 14.68 14.80b 14.67b 
CS i 14.20b 14.50 14.35 14.35b 14.20b 
| RE Eee 14.15b 14.25 14.25 14.15b 14.10b 
TOR. Hicaxs 14.05n.... 14.05n 14.00n 
Sales: 69 lots. 
New 























J The “FAMCO" | 
<_ cod meketela. | 
— £/ G.£ 





PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A MONTH 


Send for Bulletin 241. 


crements of 





Established 1900 
3089 River Road 





River Grove, Ill. 
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Improved! 







Speed up your sausage production... 


16,000 LINKS PER HOUR WITH "FAMCO"! 


spe sa 


Many ‘built-in economies. 


3 to 7-inch lenatl ths, in- 


any dia. a 54” ‘to 
134” in natural casings. 


ALLEN GAUGE & TOOL CO. 


FAMCO DIVISION 
421 N. BRADDOCK AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 21, PENNSYLVANIA 





“FAMCO" 


AUTOMATIC 
SAUSAGE LINKER 





linker links 1400 Ibs. of 
url Easy to handle, o te 
Write for tails! 


every 


CAPACITY 3” to 7” LINKS 


3” length—18,000 links per hour 
4 ” length—15,360 links per hour 
5 ” length—12,480 links per hour 
6” length—10,560 links per hour 
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ow...Hams shrink less than 1% 
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with Marathon’s new Laminated Ham Wrapper 


Marathon’s new wrapper for regular or skinned smoked wrapper combines three sheets of proven packaging 
hams prevents loss of moisture so effectively that hams materials into a single one-piece unit (see diagram.) 
maintain practically their original weight from packer to A laminating barrier prevents grease from staining 
consumer. Yet enough surface moisture escapes to prevent the outer sheet... your package stays clean to 
molding and “‘sliming’’! That’s why shrinkage is held stimulate sales. And, of course, the one-piece wrap- 
under one per cent... that’s why flavor, texture and per eliminates the need of assembling separate 
color are kept at their appetizing best. sheets of packaging materials...labor costs are 
In an exclusive laminating process, Marathon’s new greatly reduced. 

The new Laminated Ham Wrapper is adaptable 

to hams ranging in weight from 8 lb. to 22 lb. Ask 


your Marathon representative for full information 
CONTROLS LOSS and sample wrappers, or write Marathon Corpora- 
tion, Dept. 302, Menasha, Wisconsin. 


Glassine inner sheet Porous second layer 


BERGRREEE BERRRRRERREREEEE » 
wir casein MARATHON 


bs 





SELL BRANDS - PROTECT PRODUCTS - SPEED PRODUCTION 


PREVENTS SHRINKAGE 


AND STAINING. PRINTS SHARPLY. Pp A C K A G c ‘my 














{s your lard business 
worthtoo of @ Cont per pound ? 


Today, no lard business need be lost through lard’s instability. 


Protection against rancidity is cheap. You can stabilize a whole ton 
of lard with only one pound of Tenox Il, one of Eastman’s most 
widely used food-grade antioxidants. 


The cost of protecting your lard comes to only 
8/100ths of a cent per pound. 


Can you afford to be without this necessary insurance for 
your lard business? 


For information about Tenox—its effectiveness—how to use it—and for sample quantities, write 
to Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tennessee—a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company. 


Tenox Eastman food-grade antioxidants 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, Tenn.; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, Mass.—65 Concord St.; Cincinnati— 
Carew Tower; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bldg.; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Lovis—Continental Bidg.; Houston—412 Main St.; West Coast: 
Wilson Meyer Co. San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave; ‘Seattle—821 Second Ave.; 
Canada: P. N. Soden Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec—2143 St. Patrick St.; Toronto, Ont. —1498 Yonge St. *, Tae 
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in meat scrap at the American Meat 
Institute Foundation in Chicago. Hamel] 
also pointed out that the industry needs 
up-to-date figures on tallow and grease 
stocks and on the quantities of fats used 
in feeds. 

Robert J. Deremer of the Pacific SE 






Vegetable Oil Corporation, San Fran- os 
cisco, spoke on some of the problems hi 
in exporting tallow. He pleaded for = 
cleaner, tighter export drums and clean- rs 
er walks and ladders on cars. He laid : 
: ; : m 
special emphasis on the importance of 
having all export documents in good 
order. If the drum lists, weight cer- 
tificates, analysis reports, etc., are not 
in proper form it is impossible for the 
; exporter to negotiate his letter of 
oe), credit immediately. This of course en- le 
ee tails needless delay and expense for le 
k oer gp both the renderer and exporter. ny 
The final speaker was R. L. McTavish P 
of The Dupps Company, Germantown, ir 
Ohio. McTavish’s subject, “Skimming 0 
Coast Renderers Hear Talks the Industry Catch Basin”, covered a st 
broad range of topics from research to st 
ri) RA k t d Oo ti public relations to good factory prac- 
n ar e & an pera ions tice. However, the main theme under- T 


lying his whole talk was the fact that 
the renderer should be constantly on 





ORE than 100 members and guests 

of the Pacific Coast Renderers 

Association heard talks on a 
variety of timely subjects at the group’s 
annual convention, held at the Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel in San Francisco 
on February 19 and 20. 

Oscar Sandhaus of The Beton Com- 
pany, San Francisco, closed the Friday 
morning session by discussing the prob- 
lems encountered in exporting tallow. 
Sandhaus is the chairman of a group 
of San Francisco exporters who are in 
contact with the Japanese Oil and Fat 
Importers and Exporters Association. 
He gave the members a good picture 
of the problems of the Japanese im- 
porter and stressed the fact that the 
tallow producer must do more to im- 
prove the customer relationship with 
the ultimate tallow consumer. 

In the afternoon the members heard 
Dr. W. D. Maclay of U. S. Department 
of Agriculture Western Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Albany, Cal., 
speak on the present use of inedible 
tallow and grease in animal and poul- 
try feeds. He noted the tremendous 


growth in this field in the past year and 
said that once the renderer offered a 
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stabilized product of uniform quality 
with a relatively steady price, the use 
of fats in feeds would expand even 
more rapidly. 

Brant Newsom of Wilson Meyer Co., 
San Francisco, gave a short talk in 
which he stressed the importance of 
stabilizing all fats employed in feeds 
through use of some antioxidant. If 
these fats are allowed to become rancid, 
they not only lose some of their own 
nutritive value but also destroy a por- 
tion of the nutritive value in the origi- 
nal feed. 

Kenneth E. Reinhart of the Kings- 
Tulare Tallow Works in Hanford, Cal., 
is the developer and manufacturer of 
one type of end-point control for dry 
rendering cookers. He talked on the 
general principles and use of these end- 
point devices. 

First on the Saturday morning pro- 
gram was John J. Hamel, jr., president 
of the National Renderers Association, 
who gave a detailed account of the 
activities of the NRA over the past 
year. He stressed especially the re- 
search programs being carried out in 
tallow at the Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory at Philadelphia and 


THOSE SMILES are 
(left to right) Thomas 
N. Conway, president of 
PCRA; Nels Hamberg, 
secretary; Dr. W. D. 
Maclay, USDA Regional 
Research Laboratory, 
and Roy Mason, PCRA 
executive vice president. 


the look-out for methods whereby he 
may improve his business, his plant or 
his product. 

McTavish stated that renderers cater 
to international trade, but should also 





NATIONAL RENDERERS ASSOCIATION 
president John J. Hamel, jr., with R. B. Mor- 
timer, Peterson Manufacturing Co., Los 
Angeles. 


analyze it; he indicated that Europe 
and the Orient will always need fats 
if they are not forced into the use of 
substitutes. Advising the group to cher- 
ish its export markets, McTavish de- 
clared that the increase in fat prices 
should not create a feeling of security 
but rather a desire to consolidate the 
industry’s position. He warned that 
curtailment of export purchases might 
begin without too much of a price ad- 
vance beyond current levels. 

In his talk McTavish urged that 
renderers look into their own “shops” 
to correct conditions that lead to high 
costs. He recommended that they ana- 
lyze their fire insurance expense and 
suggested that the industry might find 

(Continued on page 139) 
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Spurt of activity in big packer hide 
market Tuesday at steady prices— 
Midweek market quiet—Small packer 
hides trade fractionally lower—Coun- 
try hide market unchanged to easier— 
Calf and kipskin sales lacking up to 
midweek — Sheepskin market some- 
what stronger. 


CHICAGO 


PACKER HIDES: Practically all se- 
lections of hides were bid at steady 
levels Monday, but no trading was en- 
countered due to lack of offerings. 
Packers were expected to release offer- 
ing lists Tuesday, due to the carry- 
over from the previous week. Most 
sources thought the market would hold 
steady once trading was resumed. 

A good volume of hides was traded 
Tuesday, and the anticipated steady 
price structure held. The position of 
light native steers, which had been 
difficult to gauge in absence of sales 
last week, was clarified in dealings of 
4,000 Rivers and Northerns at 13%c 
and 14%%c, respectively. About 13,000 
heavy native steers brought 10%c for 
Rivers and llc for Chicagos. A car 
each, about 1,000, butt branded steers 
and Colorados traded at 9%c and 9c. 
Some 900 light Texas steers sold at 
12c. About 10,000 heavy native cows 
brought 11%c for Rivers and 12c for 
production. Milwaukee light native 
Chicago, northern, and Albert Lea 
cows sold at 14c, and St. Pauls at 
14%c, about 3,000 involved. In addi- 
tion, about 5,000 northern branded 
cows sold at 10%c. There was also 
further trading of branded steers and 
heavy native cows at earlier levels. 

The hide market at midweek was 
repetitious of that of other past weeks. 
Confirmation of actual trading could 
not be obtained, although it was 
thought again that movement took 
place at steady prices. Whether tan- 
ners had satisfied their needs could 
not be determined. A reported sale of 
a car of heavy native cows at 12c was 
the only trade heard. 


SMALL PACKER AND COUNTRY 
HIDES: Activity was limited in the 
small packer hide market, and reflect- 
ed the quietness in the big packer hide 
market at midweek. Some 50-lb. av- 
erage sold at 10%c in the Midwest, 
with later offerings priced at 11c. The 
60-lb. average traded lower at 8%c 
and 9c in some instances. Southwestern 
40@42-lb. average hides were quoted 
at 12%c, 18¢c and 13%c, depending on 
shipping point, date, etc. Some 50@ 
52-lb. average country hides brought 
8%c for mixed locker butchers and 
renderers. 

CALFSKINS AND KIPSKINS: No 
sales were reported in either category 
up to midweek, but a good volume of 
northern calfskins reportedly sold late 
last week at 42%c for lights and 40c 
for heavies. Last sales of kip and over- 
weights were at 25c. 

SHEEPSKINS: This market was 
somewhat stronger, but actual trading 
was scattered. A mixed car of No. 1, 
No. 2 and No. 3 shearlings sold at 1.40, 
1.15 and .85, respectively. Fall clips 
were offered at 2.50, but other move- 
ment was heard at 2.00 and 2.25. Dry 
pelts sold at 25c, f.o.b. shipping point, 
with later offerings priced up to 27c. 
The domestic market for pickled skins 
was generally unchanged, with offer- 
ings of mixed sheep and lambs at 10.00. 


Wholesale Price Indexes 


Wholesale price indexes for the week 
ended February 23, as compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed 
meats at 93.3 per cent or 1.1 percentage 
points above the week before on the 
basis of the 1947-49 average of 100 
per cent for the period. Livestock and 
related products increased an average 
of 0.1 per cent, hides declined an av- 
erage of 3.6 per cent, and tallow in- 
creased an average of 8.3 per cent. 


Hides for Korea 


Korea has received authorization 
from the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration to spend $200,000 for cattle 
hides in the United States. 
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MEATS 


THE RATH PACKING CO., WATERLOO, IOWA Macumuumas 
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CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


PACKER HIDES 


Week ending Previous Cor. Week 
Mar. 3, 1954 Week 1958 
PACKER HIDES 

Nat, steers ..11%@14% 11%@14 144% @19% 
Hvy. Texas 

steers ary 9%n 9%n 120 
Butt branded 

steers ..... 9% 9% 12 
Col. steers .. 9 8%n 11% 
Bx. light Tex. 

steers .... 14n 20n 
Brand’d cows.10% 10%@lin 14 
Hy. nat. cows.114%@12% 11%@12% 16 
Lt. nat. cows.14 Sis? 14 Sis22 19 
Nat. bulls ..10 10%n 10 10%n 11%n 
Calfskins, Nor. 

fT, | ae 40n 40n 57% 

10/down 42%n 42%4n 50 @5in 
Kips. Nor. 

nat., 15/25.25 @25%n 25 @25%n 874%n 
Kips, Nor. 

Brd’d,15/25.22% @23n 23n 82%n 


SMALL PACKER HIDES 
STEERS AND COWS: 
60 Ibs. and 
over .... 8%@ 9n 9 @ 9%n 14 Sis n 
50 Ibs. ...104%@lin 10%@1lln 16 164%4n 
SMALL PACKER SKINS 


Calfskins, under 


16” BRB. neous oes 25n 25n 
Kips, 15/30 ...... 15@16n 15@17n 30n 
Slunks, reg. ..... 1.25n 1.25n 1.50@1.65n 
Slunks, hairless ..25@50n 50n 50n 
SHEEPSKINS 
Packer shearlings, 
No. 1 7 1.35n 2.50 
Dry Pelts 25 25 29 
Horsehides, 

Untrmd. 10.25@10.50n 10.50@11.00n 8.75@9.00 
N. Y. HIDE FUTURES 
FRIDAY, FEB. 26, 1954 

Open High Lew Close 
AMR. veces 14.70b 14.74 14.63 14.00b- 65a 
GONE cv icce 15.15b 15.17 15.15 15.05b- O7a 
Oct. .... 15.44-45 15.45 15.35 15.35 
Jan, .... 15.50b nee <sie 15.45b- 47a 
Apr. .... 15.55b 15.60 15.60 15.50b- 55a 
July .... 15.60b ve ae ne de 15.55b- 60a 
Sales: 33 lots. 
MONDAY, MAR. 1, 1954 
Apr. .... 14.60b 14.61 14.45 14.40b- 45a 
SO Scace 15.04b 15. 14.96 14.80b- 85a 
eS 15.33b = 15.36 15.17 15.12b- 17a 
Jan, ..... 15.43 15.38 15.30 15.25b- 
yo eee 15.50b 15.40 15.40 15.35b- 40a 
5 Bere 15.56b came Gead 15.45b- Oa 
Sales: 40 lots. 
TUESDAY, MAR. 2, 1954 
Apr. .... 14.40b 14.65 14.55 14.55 
July - 14.80b 15.08 14.95 14,95 
Cet. veves 15.15b 15.25 15.25 15.25 
Jan 15.25b aa 15.37b- 40a 
Apr. .... 15.35b 15.42b- 50a 
July 15.45b 15.47b- 55a 
Sales: 11 lots. 
WEDNESDAY, MAR, 3, 1954 
Apr - 14.45 14.45 14.41 14.41 - 44 
July - 14.81b 14. 4.86 86 
CT are 15.19 15.20 15.19 15.20b- 22a 
Jan, ..... 15.28b 15.35 15.34 15.32b- 37a 
Apr. .... 15.32b woes aye 15.37b- 45a 
July 15.40b 15.42b- 50a 
Sales: 15 lots. 
THURSDAY, MAR. 4, 1954 
Apr. .... 14.35b 14.36 14.25 14.20b- 25a 
July 14.83 14.83 14.70 14.70b- T5a 
Oct, 15.12b 15.10 15.07 15.07b- 10a 
Jan. .... 15.25b 15.25 15.22 15.22b- 25a 
Apr. .... 15.32b 15.82 15.32 15.32b- 36a 
July . 15.36b axa 15.37b- 45a 
Sales: 41 lots. 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Feb. 27, 1954, totaled 5,878,- 
000 Ibs.; previous week 6,346,000 lbs.; 
same week 1953, 5,476,000 Ibs.; 1954 to 
date, 41,640,000 Ibs.; same period 1953, 
40,575,000 Ibs. 

Shipments for the week ended Feb. 
27, 1954, totaled 3,293,000 lbs.; previ- 
ous week, 5,430,000 Ibs.; corresponding 
week 3,673,000 Ibs.; this year to date, 
34,896,000 lbs.; corresponding week, 
1953, 30,089,000 Ibs. 
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of a difference in DANIELS Wraps... a difference 


which may be described as constant quality. You can 


depend on the performance of DANIELS packaging. 


Sains 5 There is o DANIELS product to fit your needs, printed i 
We invite Inquiries oR printed in sheets and 


rolls ... transparent glassine @ snowdrift glassine e superkleer transpar- 
ent glassine @ lard pak @ bacon pak @ ham pak grease-proof @ sylvania 
cellophane @ laminated papers e special "'Heat-Seal” papers. 





PREFERRED PACKAGING SERVICE 


SALES OFFICES: Rhinelander, Wisconsin 
Chicago, Illinois . . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .. Akron, Ohio 
Denver, Colorado . . Dallas, Texas . . Los Angeles, California 


creators - desiqners - multicolor printers 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 
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THURSDAY'S CLOSINGS 
PROVISIONS 


The live hog top at Chicago was 
$26.25; average, $25.30. Provision prices 
were quoted as follows: Under 12 pork 
loins, 50; 10/14 green skinned hams, 
54-5744; Boston butts, 45; 16/down 
pork shoulders, 4144n; 3/down spareribs, 
45%; 8/12 fat backs, 18%-15%; regu- 
lar pork trimmings, 28; 18/20 DS bel- 
leis, 834n; 4/6 green picnics, 3544; 8/up 
green picnics, 34. 

P.S. looose lard was quoted at 
16.1242n and P.S. lard in tierces at 
17.50n. 


CHICAGO PROV. STOCKS 
Lard inventories in Chicago on Feb- 
ruary 27, amounted to 13,170,958 Ibs., 
according to the Chicago Board of 
Trade. This was a decrease compared 
with the 15,325,678 lbs. of product in 
store on January 30, and far less than 
the 111.803,990 lbs. a year earlier. Total 
D.S. bellies amounted to 3,343,904 ‘lbs. 
as against 3,330,363 lbs. on January 30, 
and 4,736,514 lbs. a year earlier. Chi- 

cago provision items appear below: 


Feb. 27 Jan. 30 Feb. 28 
54, Ibs. '54, Ibs. 


53, Ibs. 
All Brid. Pk. 
(UBD 5 aoa 630 490 1,378 
P.8. lard (a) 9,137,524 11,584,326 79,977,332 
ee as os ee eee 12,288,969 
Dry rendered 
lard (a) ..... 900,894 1,053,033 8,991,361 
Dry rendered 
rd (b) ..... 10,984 10,984 4,290,277 
© lard 2.6. 3,121,556 2,677,335 6,256,051 

TOTAL LARD.. 13,170,958 15,325,678 111,803,990 
. Cl. bellies 

(comtr.) ...... 7,700 68,500 114,800 
D.S. Cl. bellies 

Ce 3,336,204 3,261,853 4,621,714 | 
TOT. D.S. CL 

ELLI ..-+ 8,343,904 3,330,353 4,736,514 
a, Ce SEDs. eheias’: cf ieeemee:: Teeuwen 
D.S. fat backs.. 2,316,739 2,179,028 2,167,374 
8. = Rana 

nag saan 110,396 126,138 131,088 
8. P. skinned 

eeu ecee 13,897,852 12,108,839 18,213,928 
8. P "bellies +++» 12,722,652 11,510,613 15,636,787 
8.P. picnics, 

8.P. Boston 

shoulders .... 5,495,144 5,858,532 10,986,047 
“a aa 

Selb fi 5,163,050 4,735,231 11,566,607 
TOTAL, ALL 
J. ae 43,049,737 39,848,734 63,439,088 

(a) Made since Oct. 1, 19538. (b) Made previous 

1, 1953. 


to Oct. 


The above figures cover all meat in storage in 
Chicago, including holdings owned by the Govern- 
ment. 





COTTONSEED OIL 


Closing cottonsed oil futures in New 


York were quoted as follows: Mar., 
15.40b-45a; May, 15.52b-54a; July, 
15.49b-52a; Sept., 14.84b-90a; Oct., 


14.35b-45a; Dec., 14.20b-35a, and Jan., 
14.10n. 


Sales: 63 lots. 


PHILADELPHIA FRESH MEATS 
Tuesday, March 2, 1954 


WESTERN DRESSED 
BEEF (STEER): 


7 





cow: 
Commercial, 350/700 ............. 26.50@ 28.50 
> GIN WOR. Ses. daiee cc ccanen 24.50@27.00 


VEAL (SKIN OFF): 


CMI ove ccccccs cauheouses None quoted 
Choice, DE ines 0060s ches Snies 10.00@ 44.00 
Cs UPI sinrncccccccacutehes 89. 43.00 
Good, ‘50/80 Deeb oedibnwsbease tens 35.00@327.00 
Good, RISA Se 7 89.00 
Good, 110/ LTS ORS lf 
Commercial, Pe et ee 26.00@ 32.00 
CRM Uk. oe vdaiee Retour san 23.00@26.00 
LAMB: 

Prime, 30/40 

Prime, 40/50 . 

Prime, 50/60 

Choice, 30/40 

Choice, 40/50 

pe: ge Ly 





MUTTON (EWE): 





Choice, 70/down ......... ‘3 21.00@24.00 
Good, 70/down .......... ........ 19.00@21.00 

PORK CUTS—CHOICE LOINS: 
(Bladeless included) 8-10 ........ 57.00@59.00 
(Bladeless included) te cesses 57.00@59.00 
(Bladeless included) 1 jt 5 <ein ee 57.00 
Butts, Boston style, 4- "ye seeeeess+- 50,00@52.00 

SPARERIBS, 2 lbs. down .......... 48.00@50.00 

LOCALLY DRESSED 

STEER BEEF CUTS: Prime Choice 
Hindqtrs., 600/800. .$54.00@57.00 $46.00@50.00 
Hindatrs., — 53.00@55.00  44.00@47.00 
Round, no flank , 49.00 52.00  47.00@50.00 
Hip rd.. with flank. 47.00@50.00  46.00@48.00 
Full loin, untrimd. . 52.00@58.00 44.00@47.00 
Short loin, untrima . None quoted None quoted 
os loin trmid. . None quoted None quoted 
a SSS Se None quoted None quoted 
Rib. ‘7 POSSE s...6.5.°8 56.00@02.00 48.00@54.00 
Arm Chuck ........ 87.00@29.M "RR OM@RES 00 
bo. i eS 33.09@36.00 33.00@36.00 
Short plates ....... 14.00@16.00 14.00@16.00 





ARUMIx 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


Manufacturers 
of fine food 
seasonings and 
specialties 

for the packing 
industry. 


AROMIX CORPORATION 


1401-15 W. Hubbard St . 
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H. L. SPARKS & CO. 





LIVESTOCK BUYERS 
at stockyards in 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
PEORIA, ILL. 


BUSHNELL, ILL. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


All our country points operate under 
Midwest Order Buyers. 


Orders placed only through 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
UPton 5-1860 


Bridge 8394 
UPton 3-4016 


Phones 














...Dest sellers! 


“DANISH CROWN” 
and A.S.K. brands 
imported cooked hams 
NO TRIM - NO BONE - NO WASTE 


These 9 to 11 pounders have that 
distinctive Danish flavor 


your patrons will 
remember! 





ALSO FAMOUS GREEN TREE LABEL 
ALL SIZES OF HOLLAND HAMS 


For full information, write 
BALTIC TRADING COMPANY, Ltd. 
165 Chambers Street, New York 7 
Digby 9-4309 





Representatives wanted for territories now open. 
Write for full information. 
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expert safekeeping for 











Henig 





your products with this }) 
4 Nationwide System \\ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
DECATUR, ILL. 
POLAR SERVICE COMPANY 
GALVESTON, TEXAS 
GALVESTON ICE AND COLD STORAGE CO. 
HORNELL, N. Y. 
CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
SEABOARD TERMINAL & REFRIG. CO. 


ova 


22 08 ass ry, 


n 
Pati, 


' 
i 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILL. 
NORTH AMERICAN COLD STORAGE 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


CRYSTAL ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 
(Two Warehouses) 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 

FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

FEDERAL COLD STORAGE CO. 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MOUND CITY ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


SIOUX CITY, |OWA 
FRANK PILLEY & SONS, INC. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


SPRINGFIELD ICE & REFRIGERATING CO. 
(Two Warehouses) 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 
ARIZONA ICE & COLD STORAGE CO. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
TULSA COLD STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CITY PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 33 S. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Jan. Cattle, Calf And 
Sheep Costs Below 1953 


Packers operating under federal in- 
spection during January bought most 
classes of livestock at prices lower than 
those paid in the same month of 1953. 

Average cost of cattle in January, 
at $17.82, was 87 per cent of 1953; 
calves at $17.70 were 22 per cent under 
1953; hogs at $24.96 had 138 per cent of 
last year’s value, and sheep and lambs 
averaging $19.36, cost 7 per cent less 
than in the preceding year. 

The 1,541,000 cattle, 546,000 calves, 
4,712,000 hogs and 1,241,000 sheep and 
lambs slaughtered under federal inspec- 
tion in January had dressed yields of: 


Jan., 1954 Jan., 1953 

1,000 1,000 

Ibs. Ibs. 
DE nghed ndimevddusscsas 829,750 721,088 
Pere ee eee 65,6! 54,053 
Pork (carcass wt.) 881,313 1,162,504 
Lamb and mutton 59,522 61,371 
OS Pease 1,836,282 1,998,996 
Pork, excl. lard .. 58,622 841,949 
Lard production? 162,245 234,449 
Rendered pork fat 7,814 11,046 





Average live “weights of livestock 
butchered in January were as follows: 





Jan., 1954 Jan., 1953 
Ibs. Ibs. 

po A ee rere 984.8 1,001.6 
as ia oie pas a Sn 6 gle 1,005.5 1,004.3 
i SS ere dears arc 863.6 '860.4 
RRs. 06 LAND a duweyo en 1,001.5 1,024.4 
Calves 219.3 215.9 
Hogs ee 244.0 242.9 
Sheep and lambs .. 99.9 100.4 


Dressed yields per 100 lbs. live weight 
for the two months were as follows: 
Jan., 1954 Jan., 1953 


er An’l Per An'l 
6s éckabaiekcy daceue hie 54.9 55.0 
RE ee ee re 55.3 55.6 
Bd ily NE eee ee cies anmed a 76.8 76.5 
Sheep and lambs ............ 48.1 47.6 
Lard per 100 Ibs. ............ 14.1 15.4 
BPG (DOF GMINA]... ee ccvdsis 34.5 87.5 


Average dressed weights of livestock 
compared: 


Jan., 1954 Jan., 1953 
lbs. ibs. 
OZ RE SEE A ene 540.7 550.9 
eaves cde + dens beak teak eae 121.3 120.0 
ON Ce .tnxcetyescedateee’ 187.4 185.8 
Sheep en6 lambOw. «ic. 0'te 48. 47.8 





~ Includes rendered pork fat. *Also included with 
cattle. Subtract 7.0 to obtain reported packer 
style average. 


Livestock Exports, Imports 
During Month of December 


Exports and imports of livestock 
during December, as reported by the 
USDA: 


Dec. Dec. 
1953 1952 

EXPORTS (domestic)— Number Number 
Cattle, for breeding......... 919 655 


Other cattle ....... - 500 12 





Hogs (swine) 298 299 
SEE hiwratea-o:s 996 879 
Horses, for breeding» oa 12 51 
CU MOON ok ns wccas sue sont 165 69 
Mules, asses and burros .... 756 374 
IMPORTS— 
Cattle, for breeding, free— 
anada— 
a eRe ile yp aie 58 
(AERP) Sh ES Aes ie ee 1,285 
Core "other edible (dut.)-— 
Over 700 Ibs. ....(Dairy 1,522 
(Other 536 
SOO-TOO) Ta oak cs dae oe 50 
Dader 200 lhe. ..... 2.0.06 56 
Mexico— 
Over 700 Ibs...... (Dairy... 498 
(Other Py 17.524* 
rl a See a 41,531* 
Under 200 Ibs. .......... 91 
Other countries— 
MSO TB, venice cacvecs ose 24* 
ogs— 
Tor breeding, free ........ 
7. except for breeding 
Fc caeechasoctes.s Gn 893 46 
Hees 
For breeding, free......... 33 M1 
Other (dut.) ........se00- 62 331 
Sheep, lambs and goats, 
edible (dut.) ...........65 5 
1Includes Nebtekbetinsa and Labrador. *Num- 


ber of ho Ss i on estimate of 200 Ibs. per 
animal. evised 

Compiled from official records, 
Census. 


Bureau of the 


January Kill by Regions 
United States federally inspected 
slaughter by regions from data fur- 
nished by the Agricultural Research 
Service for January 1954, with com- 


parisons: 
(Thousand head) 





~~. 
Region Cattle Calves Hogs & Lam 
.N. Ath. States ......+. 122 83 432 224 
8. Atl. States .......; 35 25 213 ans 
N.C. States—Kast .... 311 179 1,096 139 
N.C. States—N.W. ... 443 92 2,015 461 
N.C. States—S.W. ... 171 37 400 111 
S. Cent. States .. . 1% 88 282 73 
Mountain States . 87 7 91 72 
Pacific States ... 35 183 161 
Total. .iie<< 546 4,712 1,241 
December 1953 657 5. 439 1,290 
January 1953 ... 453 6,267 1,289 


Other animals slaughtered under Federal a 
tion, (number of head): Jan, 1954: horses 18,356 
goats 3,598; Jan. 1953 Bon 25,276, goats 836. 

Data ‘furnished by Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. 





Pacific Coast Renderers 


(Continued from page 134) 


standard bookkeeping practices a help. 

The convention closed Saturday after- 
noon with the regular business meet- 
ing of the association. All regular 
officers were reelected for another year 
as follows: 

President, Thomas N. Conway, Cali- 
fornia Rendering Co., Los Angeles; 
executive vice president, Roy Mason, 
Consolidated Chemical Industries, San 
Francisco, and secretary-treasurer, Nels 
A. Hamberg, Peterson Tallow Co., Em- 
eryville, Cal. The following directors 
were elected to serve the association 
for 1954: R. B. Mortimer, Peterson 
Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles; Lloyd 
Hygelund, Crown By-Products, San 
Jose, Cal.; Thomas N. Conway, Cali- 
fornia Rendering Co., Los Angeles; 
Roy Mason, Consolidated Chemical In- 
dustries, San Francisco; A. Joseph 
Babka, Western California Products, 
San Francisco; Joseph Firpo, Stockton 
Tallow Company, Stockton; Louis Ot- 
tone, jr., Salinas Tallow Company, Sa- 
linas, Cal.; John Haugh, Tucson Tallow 
Company, Tucson, Ariz.; and Kenneth 
Reinhart, Kings-Tulare Tallow Works, 
Hanford, Cal. 


HOG WEIGHTS AND COST 
Average costs and weights of hogs 
at eight markets during February, 1954: 


RARKOWS AVERAGE 
AND GILTS WTS. (LBS.) 


Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
14 1953 10 19538 


Chicago ........... $25.74 $19.72 244 237 
Kansas City ...... 16.10 19.84 235 233 
Omaha .......ceoes 25.71 19.50 247 248 


St. Louis Nat'l 


Stock Yards 19.82 225 225 
225 





St. Joseph ‘ 19.88 231 

Fe; er wee 19.38 232 227 
Siouz City ......c- 19.39 ” 241 
Indianapolis ....... 19.89 223 


Little Intertidal Set 

The 36th annual Little International 
Livestock Exposition, sponsored by the 
Block and Bridle Club of Pennsylvania 
State University, State College, Pa., 
has been scheduled for April 24. 








FRENCH 
HORIZONTAL 
MELTERS 


Are 
Sturdily 
Built. 


Cook Quickly 
Efficiently. 


PIQUA. OHIO 








THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY CO. 














For years of packer buying experience 


MARVIN F. MULLINS 


PHONE MARKET 8403 


WEST & DIEZ 


707 Livestock Exchange - Omaha 7, Nebraska 


CONTACT 


LIVESTOCK DEALERS 
AND ORDER BUYERS 
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Pre-Packaging Paints a 
Pretty Profit Picture! 


Good packaging, such as Fischer's 
- Pork Sausage, is printed with one eye 
on sales—one eye on function. Results 
are double barreled, too! Crystal 
Tube gives the same “‘crystal-clear”’ 
analysis to every meat packaging 
problem because dominant packaging 
requires skilled craftsmen who make 
the most of modern materials and 
equipment. Call Crystal Tube for a 
friendly discussion of your needs. 


YSTAL TUBE 
RPORATION 


AVE CHICAGO 35 


Principal Cities 


















We deal in 
Straight or Mixed Cars 


BEEF « VEAL 
LAMB - PORK 
ano OFFAL 


‘@ Our more than 25 years in busi- 
ness offers you an established out- 
let for distribution of your products 
in the Chicago area. 


@ Fully equipped coolers for your 
protection. 


We Invite Your Inquiry 
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SLAUGHTER 
REPORTS 


cial reports to THE NATIONAL 
rin VISION R, showing the number 
of livestock slaughtered at 13 centers. 


CATTLE 
Week Cor. 
Ended _—‘~wPrev. Week 
Feb. 27 Week 1953 
Chicagot .... 24,223 24,040 21,739 
Kansas Cityt . 17,421 17,081 17,171 
Omaha*t .... 26, 29,201 23,840 
~ panies Be 10,501 9,306 
St. Josepht .. 10,613 10,365 8,712 
Sioux Cityt .. 10°939 11,386 10,219 
Wichita*t .... 5,004 4,613 4,702 
New Yo 


rk 
Jersey Sat 9,376 11,145. ..... 
Okla. City*t . 5,422 5,616 5,565 


Cincinnati§ .. 4.544 4.536 4,105 
Denvert ..... 12,804 12,481 10,995 
St. Pault .... 24,776 21,854 14,229 
Milwaukeet .. 5,869 oe 

TOTAL . -166,897 167,891 130,583 

HOGS 

Chicagot .... 29,958 27,932 38,257 
Kans. Cityt 8,978 7,775 11,956 
Omaha*t ..... 091 26,070 33,383 
E. St. Louist. 31,184 ,788 28,902 
St. Josepht .. 4 14,632 29,064 
Sioux Cityt .. 15,746 18.201 27,227 
Wichita*t y 5,701 8,048 
New York 

Jersey Cityt 39,254 43,818  ..... 
Okla. City*t . 10,998 13,359 8,053 
Cincinnati§ 14,958 14,573 12,600 

envert ..... i 10,4 11,828 
St. Pault 34,546 36,355 35,971 


Milwaukeet .. 4,197 4,419 ..... 








TOTAL . -247,922 252,156 245,289 
SHEEP 

Chicagot .... 5,880 5,747 17,353 
Kans. Cityt . 3,527 1,424 3,290 
Omaha*t .... 14,841 15,860 11,296 
E. St. Louist. 1,860 2,140 8,720 
St. Josepht . 5,608 11,841 8,319 
Sioux Cityt . 11,287 10,190 7,593 
ae tok ; 3 1,707 
New Yor 

Jersey Qt 38,160 48,939 ..... 
Okla. City*t . 8.075 3,516 1,231 
Cincinnati§ 62 359 
Denvert ..... 9,983 18,162 10,987 
St. Pault --» 4,069 4,864 6,293 
Milwaukeet . OOS. OD vases 

TOTAL ... .100.904 124,988 62,148 





*Cattle and calves. 
tFederally inspected slaughter, in- 
cluding directs. 


a tStockyards sales for local slaugh- 
er 


§St ockyards receipts for local 
slaughter, including directs. 


BALTIMORE LIVESTOCK 

Livestock prices at Balti- 
more, Md., on Wednesday, 
Mar. 3, were as follows: 
CATTLE: 


Steers, cut. & com’). ee 2< 
Steers, com’l 6.00@ 17.00 






Steers, good & ch 20 ooges. os 
Heifers, choice 22.50@23.00 
Heifers, util. . 13.50@15.50 
Cows, com’'l @14.75 
Cows, util. .. 11.50@13.00 
Bulls, good .......... 18.00@20.00 
Bulls, util. & com’)... 14.50@18.00 
VEALERS: 
Choice & prime ...... 31.00@32.00 
Good, com’l ......... 20.00@28.00 
i | fe: | a are 10.00@17.0% 
Com'l & good ........ 17.00@27.00 
HOGS: 
Choice, 180/240 ...... 26.50@ 27.00 
Sows, 400/down ...... 22.50@23.00 
LAMBS: 
SOOO: po cetecvweranes 23.00 


NEW YORK RECEIPTS 


Receipts of salable live- 
stock at Jersey City and 41st 
st., New York market for 
week ended February 27: 

Cattle Calves Hogs* Sheep 
Salable ... 268 339 mA Ae 


Total (incl. 
directs) .5,784 2,886 19,280 18,566 
Salable .. 416 402 8 

Total (incl. 
directs) .6,675 2,731 21,258 27,602 


*Including hogs at 31st st. 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Supplies of livestock at the Chica- 
go Union Stockyards for current and 
comparative periods: 

RECEIPTS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Feb. 23... 9,699 522 10,955 1,997 
Feb. 24...10,734 409 9,965 2,710 
Feb. 25... 3,216 483 9,357 2,114 
Feb. 26... 1,888 144 6,227 1,053 
Feb. 27 418 42 2,246 19 
Mar. 1 22.547 456 8,545 3,816 
Mar. 2... 5,000 9:700 1,500 
Mar 3..; 9/500 400 10°000 3.000 
ee 


k so 
far -37,247 1,356 28,245 7,816 
Week ago.37.957 1,353 26,481 7,162 
yes 990 ¢ ° 


1] 
® 
2 
_ 
C) 
£8 
Se 
«ee 
we 
as 
= 
bode 
~ 
é 


packers. 


SHIPMENTS 

Feb. 23 3,674 82 1,014 
Feb. 24 6,259 711 1,228 
Feb. 25 2,038 61 1,284 1,583 
Feb. 26 1,535 130 8=6. 908 661 
Feb. 27 .. 195 7 
Mar. 1 ... 6,353 1,042 1,297 
Mar. 2 1,500 1,000 
Mar. 3 5,000 800 1,000 
Week 80 

far ....12,853 ... 1,842 1,796 


Week ago.15,472 127 . 2. "781 3,635 
Year ago .14,491 11 2,527 3,725 
2 yrs. ago. 8,554 22 2,665 2,630 


FEBRUARY RECEIPTS 


19 1953 
Oates casscnsccuce 165,385 154,087 
Calves ....ccccccee 
ee eenis and 187,392 244,809 
BE daxeccdnccccs 78,808 83,829 
FEBRUARY SHIPMENTS 
1954 53 
Sr 72,283 67,054 
age RISE See erae 17,400 29,273 
ME Ve0snecessaes 23,205 349 
MARCH RECEIPTS 
1944 1953 

| Brrr 22.547 36,860 
2 eee 997 

ee eres 8.545 37,890 
TO ee eee 3,316 15,377 

MARCH SHIPMENTS 
1954 1953 

ae 6, 12,208 
BES ie enccvonce ses 1,042 4,541 
RAEN ie ar 1, 126 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES 
Supplies of hogs purchased at Chi- 
cago, week ended Wed., Mar. 3. 


Week Week 
ended ended 


Mar.3_ Feb. 24 

Packers’ purch. ..... 30,184 28,350 
Shippers’ purch. .... 4,889 3,960 
WUUEE cvcckscvacned 35,023 32,316 


LIVESTOCK PRICES 
AT LOS ANGELES 


Prices paid for livestock 
at Los Angeles on Wednes- 
day, Mar. 3, were reported 
as shown in the table below: 
CATTLE: 


Steers, cut. & util. ..$14. 00@21 50 
Steers, good & choice. 22.00@23.50 








Steers, com’l & gd 19.00@ 21.00 
Commercial & good “- 47 50@20.50 
Heifers, choice ...... 19.00@ 21.50 
Heifers, com’l & gd.. 17.00@23.00 
Cows, util. & com’l .. 12.50@15.00 
Cows, can, & util. ... 8.50@12.00 
Cows, can. & cut. ... 8.00@11.00 
Bers, wel, eagivesevc. 15.50@ 18.50 
CALVES: 
Vealers, choice ....... 24.00 
2, Cae See 18.00@ 20.00 
Culls & utility Nie tate 12.00@ 16.00 
HOGS: 
Choice, 200/250 ...... 26.50@ 27.50 
Sows, 510/dn., choice.. 21.00@22.25 
SHEEP: 
Lambs, good ......... None rec. 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 


Receipts at leading A ge J Coast 
markets, week ending Feb. 

Cattle Calves Mew, Sheep 

Los Angeles 7,000 

N. Portland 2,575 

550 


700 1,750... 
815 1,550 1,400 
8S. Francisco 25 5875 275 
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PACKERS’ 
PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers 
at principal centers for the week 
ending Saturday, February 27, 1954, 
as reported to The National Pro- 
visioner: 


CHICAGO 
Armour, 9,519 hogs; Wilson, 5,642 
hogs; Agar, 3,004 hogs; Shippers, 
4,968 hogs; and Others, 11,703 hogs. 
Total: 24,223 cattle; 1,890 calves; 
34,926 hogs; 5,880 sheep. 
KANSAS CITY 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 3,752 888 1,312 655 
Swift .... 3,088 1,131 2,678 2,872 








Wilson ... 1,507 -.. 2,601 
Butchers . 5,850 21 1,022 
Others 1,184 wiajat . hea 

Totals ..15,381 "2,040 8,978 3,527 

OMAHA 
Cattle and 
Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour ..... 6,828 4,550 2,102 
Cudahy ..... 4,227 3,494 2,108 
BWI. cccces 5,35 4,723 3,552 
Wilson ..... 3,102 3,910 3,544 
Cornhusker 840 wale see 
O'Neil ...... 
Neb. Beef 523 
Eagle ....... 
Gr. Omaha 570 
Hoffman ee 2 
Rothschild .. 338 
John Roth ... 1,413 
“Se Bz 

Merchants 1 
Midwest 83 
re 410 
a eae 555 
Others ...... 5,997 ae 

Totals ..... 32,282 14,667 il (806 


E. 8T. LOUIS 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 2,532 852 10,621 967 


Swift .... 3,897 1,543 14,579 893 
989 sco S20 vee 

2,419 

749 





706 


7,418 2,395 27,184 1,860 





Totals 

8T. JOSEPH 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Swift .... 3,399 412 9,146 3,594 
Armour .. 2,914 431 5,939 917 
Others ... 5,201 125 2,447 
Totals ..11,524 968 17,532 4,511 


Do not include 105 cattle, 3,826 
hogs, and 1,077 sheep direct to pack- 
ers. 


sIOUX CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Armour .. 4,275 4,648 2,599 
Cudahy .. 3,170 ’ 5,333 $8,385 
Swift .... 3,200 ... 4,239 3,311 
Butchers . 359 7 wae 
Others ... 7,614 12 8,042 1,954 

Totals ..18,618 “419 29, 262 i, 239 
WICHITA 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
Cudahy .. 2,168 368 2,060 1,686 
Kansas .. 521 nate wan eke 
Dunn .... 148 ayy eb 
| ee 154 van 560 
Sunflower . ae ve 2 
Pioneer .. the ns 2 hs 
Excel .... 622 one cad ae 
Others ... 1,928 a 177 6°89 


Totals .. 5,536 368 2,799 2,375 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour .. 2,006 107 6°0 1,466 


Wilson .. 1,713 217 560 «1,041 
Butchers . 160 1 871 
Totals*.. 3,879 325 2,05 51 50 
*Do not include 1,142 cattle, 76 
calves, 8,947 hogs, and 568 sheep 
direct to packers. 


LOS ANGELES 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 








Armour .. 420 

Cudahy TT se “ 
MOE ics 56 a ove eee 
Wilson ... 227 més sae . 
Atlas .... 749 mae 
seme .:.. GO ive 

Ideal ... 837 oes 
Commercial 335 a 

United .. 285 

Gr. Western 22 ae i 
Machlin .. 322 6 eoS 
Clougherty. ... re 306 
Const .... 198 ots wae 
Others ... 2,116 542 1,182 


Totals .. 6.746 548 1.723 


8T. PAUL 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour .. 5,424 3,691 13,633 1,307 
Bartusch . 1,289 eae wow ache 
Cudahy .. 1,155 63 sas Ae 
Rifkin ... 936 43 ae re 


Superior .. 1,278 
Swift .... 6,842 4, 055 20, 913 
Others . 1,979 3,540 5,889 


.18,893 11,392 40,435 
DENVER 

Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 

Armour .. 1,402 67 1,807 6,347 





Totals . 


Swift .... 2:375 96 3,287 4,564 
Cudahy .. 931 83 1,750 403 
Wilson ... 421 a nee Gas 
Others ... 5,738 113 2,112 435 
Totals ..10,867 359 8,956 11,749 
CINCINNATI 
Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 
| ee sui pee Jie 257 
Kahn's Spey s ° wag 
Meyer .... ee Pe 
Schlacter . 75 26 
Northside . Pi Ss Cela 
Others ... 3,871 1, 178 as 95 
Totals .. 3.946 1.204 ... 352 
FT. WORTH 


Cattle Calves Hogs Sheep 


Armour .. 1,029 1,153 684 3,472 
Swift .... 920 685 349 5,099 
Bl. Bonnet 381 74 107 iicre 
ae 279 eek 74 
Rosenthal. . 71 11 por 

Totals .. “2,680 1,923 1,214 8,571 


TOTAL PACKER PURCHASES 


Week Cor. 
Ended Prev. Week 
Feb. 27 Week 1953 
161,993 158,245 246,443 
. 177,869 216,003 252,669 
70,428 77,966 84,262 


LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


Receipts at 20 markets for 
the week ended Friday 26, 
with comparisons: 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 
Week to 
date 256.000 334,000 130,000 
Previous 
week 274,000 364.000 157.000 
Same wk. 
1953 = 232,000 442,000 159,000 


954 to 
date 2,334,000 3,226,000 1,300,000 
1953 to 
date 1,995,000 4,336,000 1,343,000 


CANADIAN KILL 


Inspected slaughter in Can- 
ada for week ended Feb. .20. 


CATTLE 
Period Same Wk. 
Feb. 20 Last Yr. 
Western Canada.. 14.500 13,119 
Rastern Canada... 13,581 11,840 
WE viscnanees 28.090 24,959 
HOGS 
Western Canada.. 40.721 51,320 
Eastern Canada... 39,847 55,997 
WARE «ics Sears 80,568 107,307 
- Rey carcasses 
Se? Ssenwuss 87.599 115,027 
SHEEP 
Western Canada.. 3,106 2,902 
Eastern Canada... 2,761 3,515 
po re 5,867 6.417 
Des Moines, Ia., Mar. 3.— 


Prices at the ten concentra- 
tion yards and 11 packing 
plants in Iowa and Minnesota: 
Hogs, good to choice: 


160-180 Ibs. ......... $22.00@25.00 
180-240 Ibs. ......... 24.25@25.50 
240-300 Ibs. ......... 23.00@25.40 
300-400 Ibs. ......... 22.10@24.25 
270-300 lbs. ......... 22. oan 10 


440-550 Ibs. 
Corn belt hog receipts were 
reported as follows by USDA: 


This week Last week 


estimated actual 
Feb. 2 38,500 
Feb. 35,000 
Feb. 17,000 
Mar 30,000 
Mar 58,500 
Mar. 46,000 
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A mathematician once figured 

that there are millions of flavor com- 
binations possible with just 24 spices, 
seeds and herbs. This means, of 
‘course, that a vast unexplored flavor 
field existe—products as yet unknown 
and untasted—tremendous sales po- 
tential—ready and waiting for the 
adventurous businessman. 


And Natural Spices are ready, too. 
Ready to lend their wonderful nature- 
ripened flavors to any product you 
make, or intend making. If you have 
any ideas for new. products—kicking 
around in your mind—just waiting 
to be pinned down—consult your 
spice grinder. He has a world of 
flavor experience—and he knows how 
t. keep trade secrets! 





American Spice Trade Association 


82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, 


N.Y. 
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LIVESTOCK PRICES AT 11 CANADIAN MARKETS 


Average price per cwt. paid for specific grades of steers, 
calves, hogs and lambs at 11 leading markets in Canada dur- 
ing the week ended February 20, compared with the same time 
1953, was reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by the Can- 
adian Department of Agriculture as follows: 


GOOD VEAL 
STEERS CALVES HOGS* LAMBS 
STOCK Up to Good and 3rade Bt Good 
YARDS 1 Ibs. Choice Dressed Handyweights 
1954 1953 1954 81953 1954 1953 1954 1952 

Roremte cise saves $17.44 $22.09 $27.73 $30.12 $35.10 $26.60 $23.07 $26.43 
Montreal ......... 18.50 21.50 27.45 30.40 35.15 27.60 19.15 21.50 
Winnipeg ........ 16.50 19.50 25.81 26.00 32.60 24.10 21.25 24.25 
ee BO Re 16.70 20.17 22.23 27.25 33.80 25.15 20.43 22.36 
Edmonten ........ 15.75 20.35 r 27.50 34.25 24.70 21.75 22.00 
Lethbridge ...... 17.25 18.50 Sk Pore 33.55 25.10 20.00 22.50 

Albert ...... 15.50 19.25 27.00 24.65 31.60 22.35 ch re 
Moose Jaw ...... 15.75 20.00 17.00 24.00 31.60 22.60 _t fee 
Saskatoon ....... 5.25 19.85 24.75 28.25 32.10 22.60 18.50 19.60 
eS ea eae 15.75 18.60 22.30 26.00 31.10 22.60 19.25 20.50 
Vancouver ....... 17.50 19.50, wee owe ee eee 21.98 .c00 





*Dominion Government premiums not included. 





in name... 


high grade in fact! 








{[) hike Oak 


LIQUID TIGHT 


BARRELS 


SIZES 


| INDEPEN DENT STAVE CO, 


P.O. BOX 104, LEBANON, MO 


——o 











"Pactridge Hs se gh ed! 
since-676_ {JAM S< BACON 


THE HH. MEVER PACKING CO., C/NCINNAT/, OH/O. 
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The National 


Livestock prices at five western markets on Tuesday March 
2, were reported by the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion as follows: 

St. L. N.S. Yds. Chicago Kansas City Omaha St. Paul* 
HOGS (Includes Bulk of Sales): 
BARROWS & GILTS: 

Choice: 

120-140 lbs. ... None rec. None rec. None rec. None rec. None rec. 

140-160 Ibs. ...$24.50-25.50 None rec. None rec. None rec. $25.50-25.75 

160-180 lbs. ... 25.25-26.10 $25.00-26.25 None rec. $23.25-26.00 25.50-25.75 

180-200 Ibs. ... 26.00-26.15 26.00-26.40 $25.75-26.25 25.75-26.25 25.00-25.75 

200-220 Ibs. ... 26.00-26.15 25.90-26.40 26.00-26.25 25.75-26.25 25.00-26.00 

220-240 Ibs. ... 25.50-26.10 25.75-26.25 25.75-26.25 25.75-26.25 25.00-26.75 

240-270 lbs. ... 24.50-25.75 25.25-26.00 25.25-26.00 24.75-26.00 23.50-25.25 

270-300 Ibs. ... 24.00-25.00 24.75-25.50 None rec. 24.00-25.00 23.50-23.75 

300-330 Ibs. ... 24.00-24.25 24.50-25.00 None rec.  28.25-24.25 23.50-23.75 

330-360 Ibs. . None rec. None rec. None rec. 23.25-24.25 22.55-22.75 
Medium: 

160-220 Ibs. . None rec. None rec. None rec. 22.00-25.50 None rec. 
SOWS: 

Choice: 

270-300 Ibs. 23.75-24.00 24.00-24.25 23.25-23.50 22.25-23.75 None rec. 

300-330 lbs. ... 23.75-24.00 24.00-24.25 23.25-23.50 22.25-23.75 None rec. 

330-360 Ibs. ... 23.25-24.00 24.00-24.25 23.00-23.25 22.25-23.75 None rec. 

360-400 Ibs. 23.00-23.50 23.50-24.00 22.75-23.25 22.25-23.75 22.00-23.00 

400-450 Ibs. 22.75-23.25 23.25-23.75 22.25-23.00 20.50-22.50 20.50-23.00. 

450-550 Ibs. 22.25-23.00 22.50-23.50 22.00-22.50 20.50-22.50 20.50-23.00 
Medium: 

250-500 Ibs. . None rec. None rec. None rec. 20.00-23.25 None rec. 

SLAUGHTER CATTLE & CALVES: 
STEERS: 
Prime: 

700- 900 Ibs. .. 24.50-27.00 25.00-27.50 23.75-26.00 24.50-27.00 24.00-26.50 

900-1000 Ibs. .. 25.00-27.50 26.00-30.00 24.50-26.50 25.25-28.00 24.50-27.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 25.00-28.00 26.50-30.00 24.50-26.50 25.00-28.00 24.00-27.00 
1300-1500 Ibs. .. 25.00-27.50 26.00-30.00 24.00-26.50 24.00-27.50 24.00-27.00 
Choice: 

700- 900 Ibs. .. 21.50-25.00 21.50-26.00 21.00-23.75 21.00-24.50 21.00-24.50 

900-1100 Ibs. .. 22.00-25.00 22.00-26.50 21.50-24.25 21.00-25.25 21.00-24.50 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 22.00-25.00 22.25-26.50 21.50-24.25 20.00-25.00 21.00-24.50 
1300-1500 Ibs. .. 21.50-25.00 22.00-26.50 21.00-24.25 19.75-24.00 21.00-24.00 
700d: 

700- 900 Ibs. .. 19.00-22.00 18.50-22.00 18.00-21.00 18.25-21.00 18.50-21.00 

900-1100 Ibs. .. 19.50-22.00 19.00-22.25 18.50-21.50 18.25-21.00 18.00-21.00 
1100-1300 Ibs. .. 19.50-22.00 19.00-22.25 18.50-21.50 18.00-20.50 18.00-21.00 
Commercial, 

all wts. ...... 17.00-19.50 16.00-19.00 15.50-18.50 16.00-18.25 15.00-18.50 
Utility, all wts.. 15.00-17.00 13.50-16.00 13.50-15.50 14.00-16.00 13.50-15.00 

HEIFERS: 

Prime: 

600- 800 Ibs. .. 23.50-26.00 23.50-25.00 22.25-24.00 22.00-24.50 22.00-23.00 
800-1000 Ibs. .. 24.00-26.00 23.75-26.00 22.75-24.50 22.00-24.50 22.00-24.00 
Choice: 

600- 800 Ibs. .. 20.50-24.00 19.50-23.75 19.00-22.25 18.50-22.00 19.50-22.00 

800-1000 Ibs. .. 21.00-24.00 20.50-23.75 19.25-22.50 18.50-22.00 19.50-22.00 
Good: 

500- 700 Ibs. .. 18.50-21.00 17.00-20.50 16.00-19.25 15.50-18.50 17.00-19.50 

700- 900 Ibs. 19.00-21.00 18.00-20.50 16.50-19.25 15.50-18.50 17.00-19.50 
Commercial, 

SN we, 2.66% 15.00-19.00 15.00-18.00 14.00-16.50 14.00-15.50 14.50-17.00 
Utility, all wts.. 13.00-15.00 12.50-15.00 12.00-14.00 12.00-14.00 13.00-14.50 

COWS: 

Commercial, 

BE WOR. ccccce 12.75-14.00 12.75-14.00 12.75-14.00 12.50-13.50 12.50-14.50 
Utility, all wts.. 11.50-12.75 11.50-12.75 11.75-12.75 11.50-12.50 11.00-12.50 
Canner & cutter, 

all WH: 2455..- 10.00-11.50 10.25-11.75 10.00-12.00 10.50-11.50 8.00-11.00 

BULLS (Yris. Excl.) All Weights: 

ET ee None rec. 12.50-14.50 None rec. 11.50-13.00 11.50-13.00 
Commercial ..... 13.00-14.50 15.50-16.50 13.50-14.50 14.00-15.50 11.50-13.00 
UGMEY a siiece ck 12.00-13.00 13.75-15.50 12.00-13.50 12.00-14.00 13.50-16.00 
Cutter .....cer0 10.00-12.00 12.00-13.75 10.00-12.00 10.00-12.00 13.50-16.00 
VEALERS, All Weights: 

Choice & prime.. 23.00-29.00 27.00-29.00 23.00-26.00 22.00-25.00 23.00-27.00 
Com’1 & good... 16.00-23.00 16.00-27.00 14.00-23.00 15.00-22.00 15.00-23.00 
CALVES (500 Lbs. Down): 

Choice & prime.. 19.00-23.00 18.00-25.00 17.00-19.00 19.00-23.00 19.00@-24.00 
Com’l] & good... 15.00-19.00 14.00-18.00 12.00-17.00 14.00-19.00 14.00-19.00 

SHEEP & LAMBS: 
LAMBS (110 Lbs. Down) (Wooled): 

Choice & prime.. 22.75-24.00 22.50-24.25 21.50-22.75 22.75-23.50 22.50-23.00 

Good & choice... 22.00-23.00 21.50-22.75 20.50-21.50 21.50-22.50 20.00-22.50 
EWES: 

Good & choice.. 5. 6.00 7.75- 9.75 8.75- 9.00 7.75- 8.50 8.00- 8.75 

Cull & utility... 4 5.00 6.00- 7.75 8.00- 8.75 5.50- 7.75 5.50- 7.75 

*Monday’s prices. 
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MEAT SUPPLIES AT NEW YORK 


(Receipts reported by the U.S.D.A. Production & Marketing Administration) 


STEERS AND TIEIFERS: Carcasses BEEF CURED: 











Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 12,500 Week ending Feb. 27, a 10,285 
Week previous ............ 10,951 Week previous ........ oe ogee 
Same week year ago ...... 18,285 Same week year ago .... 7,972 
cow: PORK CURED AND SMOKED 
Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 1,763 Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 354, be 
Week previous ............ 1,181 Week previous ......... ae 
Same week year ago ..... TAT Same week year ago ..... 462, aet 
BULL: LARD AND PORK FATS: 
Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 431 Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 3,172 
Week previous ............ 287 Week previous ............ 6.547 
Same week year ago ..... 542 Same week year ago ..... 5,550 
VEAL: ’ 
Week ending Feb. 27, 10,350 LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
—— rere 50 ome Vale aime 10,941 CATTLE: 
tee eee 10,282 Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. _ 9,876 
LAMB: Week previous ...........- an 
Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 34,22, ‘Same Week year ago ....- : 
Week previous ........... 34,952 CALVES: 
Same week year ago ..... 27,201 ; = 
Week ending Feb. 27, 15,157 
MUTTON: Week previous ..........- 15,382 
Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. gag Same week year ago ..... 1.0 
Week previous ........... 910 
Same week year ago ..... HOGS: _ is 
Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 39,25 
HOG AND PIG: Week previous ee ae 43,818 
Week ending Feb, 27, 1954. 5,970 Same week year ago ..... 41,746 
Week previous ........... 5,555 
Same week year ago ..... 9,785 SHEEP: 
Week ending Feb. 24, 1954. 38,160 
PORK CUTS: Week previous ..........- 48,939 
Week ending Feb. 27, 1954.1,076,673 Same week year ago ..... 38,690 
Week previous ............ 1,211,655 
Same week year ago ..... 1,429,817 COUNTRY DRESSED MEATS 
BEEF CUTS: VEAL: 
Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 118,764 Feb. 27, 1954. —... 
Week previous .......<s6. 213,806 = poe Le! a ee po ed eee oe 
Same week year ago ..... 107,384 Same week year ago ....-. 5.931 
VEAL AND CALF CUTS: HOGS: 


Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 9,574 
Week previous ........... 4,975 
Same week year ago ..... D 


Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. —.....- 
Week previous ......+-++++ sess 
Same week year ago ....- 14 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. .....- 
Week... SOCTIBUG...0:0.0.c0cic cscs... canes 
Same week year ago ..... 120 


LAMB AND MUTTON: 

Week ending Feb. 27, 1954. 2,980 
Week. previous .........0. 
Same week year ago ..... 3,051 





WEEKLY INSPECTED SLAUGHTER 


Slaughter at major centers during the week ending Febru- 
ary 27, was reported by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
as follows: 





Sheep & 

Cattle Calves Hogs Lambs 

Boston, New York City Area’ ........ 10,391 10,981 41,080 41,968 

Baltimore, Philadelphia .............. 5,983 1,021 22,115 898 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 

TRONS i es EN O8 PATS 15,087 5,841 75,556 8,445 
SE UE aoe suis sa ebiqineine eae ene 23,828 5,976 55,569 4,949 
St... Pawl-Wis. Aveae ..5.6.06 de cwnsecas 26,598 32,073 89,515 10,356 
ee PW. A EEEES TES LTE eee 12,730 5,383 66,440 8,734 
lien Sell ET PRITAM EEE ETO LE a 9,440 11 16,428 10,588 
MEN cuwOd enteu es eeths eae heb bpeere 25,761 806 34,743 16,068 
MT SO eo da Cb sts ph catuce snakes 13,651 3,085 18,872 7,077 
Iowa-So. Minnesota* ..............0.. 23,395 7,965 200,112 30,710 
Louisville, Evansville, Nashville Not 

EEE: ca tune ch estndes tbe e vc cars 7,978 8,857 38,400 Available 
Georgia-Alabama Areas® ............. 5,319 3,086 , ee oe 
St. Joseph, Wichita, Oklahoma City.. 16,546 2,758 31,959 14,885 
Ft. Worth, Dallas, San Antonio...... 14,327 7,885 13,635 10,008 
Denver, Ogden, Salt Lake City....... 13,829 735 10,868 13,548 
Los Angeles, San Francisco Areas®.... 23,391 2,340 23,187 29,225 
Portland, Seattle, Spokane........... 5,074 592 6,915 5,553 

GME OE. bs cence tien eedecs wes 253,328 99,395 768 345 213,012 

Total Previous Week .............. 293 ,448 94,171 855,307 254,926 

TORRE GAMO WOE. ies cossinasisccine 233,195 88,719 871,511 217,730 


1Includes Brooklyn, Newark and Jersey City. *Includes St. Paul, So. St. 
Pav]. Newnort. Minn., and Madison, Milwaukee, Green Bay, Wisc. 4Incluee 
St. Louis National Stockyards, B. St. Louis, Ill, and St. Louis, Mo. ‘Includes 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Mason City, Marshalltown, Ottumwa, 
Storm Lake, Waterloo, Iowa, and Albert Lea, Austin, Minn. ‘Includes Bir- 
mingham, Dothan, Montgomery, Ala., and Albany, Atlanta, Columbus, Moul- 
trie, Thomasville, Tifton, Ga. *Includes Los Angeles, Vernon, San Francisco, 
San Jose, Vallejo, Calif. 


SOUTHEASTERN RECEIPTS 


Receipts of livestock at six southern packing plant stock- 
yards located at Albany, Moultrie, Thomasville, and Tifton, 
Georgia; Dothan, Alabama; and Jacksonville, Florida during 
the week ended February 26. 


Cattle Calves Hogs 


Week ended Wed. BG viii sic cndn din den ccce cove sicnsle 2,767 914 13,078 
Week previous (five days) .......ccccccccccscces 2,414 870 15,167 
Corresponding week last year .........eeeeeeeeee 3,193 872 11,132 
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Full natural 


COLOR sells 


cured meats 





CERELOSE 


protects, retains 
full natural color 


Cured meats that hold their color... hold 
customers! Production tests prove that 
dextrose in the curing mixture helps retain 
good red color... protects against fadin 
... prevents oxidation. Sell more c 
meat... with more natural color... pre- 
served by dextrose. 

If you prefer a Raquie sweetener REX® 
Brand Corn Syrup pe rforms equally well. 
It is corn syrup with-highest total sugars, 
especially dextrose. 

Get the whole story about REX Syrup 
and CERELOSE® (dextrose) from our 
—- Division. No obligation of any 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 


17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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CODE DATING 


AUTOMATIC 
ECONOMICAL 
TROUBLE-FREE 





Patented 


KIWI® Power Driven Coders are used to automatically 
mark !/,+ and 1+ waxed bacon boards and wiener boards 
at 175 to 350 per minute ahead of production. 


KIWI® Friction Driven Coders are used on conveyor lines 
for marking cellophane wrapped packages, corrugated 


cases and cartons. 


Over 100 Models In The Line 


CODERS MADE BY KIWI® ARE GUARANTEED 
Write today fer details. 


MODEL 96 


HUNTER PACKING COMPANY 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


e WILLIAM G. JOYCE, Boston, Mass, 
@ F. C. ROGERS CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 
© A. L. THOMAS, Washington, D. C. 





BEEF * PORK * SAUSAGE 


HUNTERIZED SMOKED AND CANNED HAM 











KIWI. CODERS 


3804 NORTH CLARK STREET - CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 





CORP. 








BONELESS 


Specializing in Quality Packaging 
FRESH AND FROZEN 
BEEF CUTS » TENDERLOINS © PACKINGHOUSE PRODUCTS © SAUSAGE MATERIALS 
LEAN BEEF FOR HAMBURGER 


Phone: MARKET 7-0344 
U.S. Govt. Inspection Est. 13| PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNA. 


BEEF CO. 


223 CALLOWHILL ST. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Soteptere’ se solid. Minimum 20 words, 
$4.50; wares. 20c each. “Position 
Wanted,” special r minimum 20 words, 
$3.00; additional aly 20c 


address or box numbers as 8 words. Head- 
lines 75c extra. Listing advertisements 75c 
per line. Displayed $8.00 per inch. Con- 
tract rates on request. 


Unless Specifically Instructed Otherwise, All Classified Adver. 
tisements Will Be insertec Over a Blind Box Number. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING PAYABLE IN ADVANCS 
PLEASE REMIT WITH ORDER. 





POSITION WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





WORKING SAUSAGE Superintendent with execu- 
tive ability desires een Long experience in 
all phases of manufac . References. W-93, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISI INER, 15 W. Huron 
St., Chicago 10, Ill 





CASING MAN: 25 years’ experience, export know- 
ledge, organizer, salesman. Also hide expert, etc. 

ires position. W-94, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 18 E. 4ist St., New York 17, N. Y. 





BREF KILLING FOREMAN: Desires position with 
reliable packer. Can perform any job on floor. 
Can put together a top gang. W-95, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 10, é 





CASINGS: Practical hog and beef casing man de- 
sires position as foreman or working foreman. 
Willing to go anywhere. W-96, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOOD CHEMIST: 15 years’ experience, top com- 
panies, sausage and food flavoring. Capable direc- 
tion, formulation control, dry mixing, oleoresin 
extraction plant. W-85, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 15 W. Huron 8St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SAUSAGE SEASONING: Ten years’ experience as 
lees and formula superintendent for nationally 
nown seasoning company. Operations very suc- 
cessful. W-87, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WORKING SAUSAGE FOREMAN: Capable. Long 
experience all phases of manufacturing, curing 
and processing. Go anywhere. References. W-83, 
THE Sie PROVISIONER, 18 E. 41st St., 

New York 1 4 x4 
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WORKING SAUSAGE MAKER: Wanted. Must 
have full knowledge of New England recipes. The 
man we are looking for must be of the highest 
caliber, honest and sober. He must be able to 
make a line of strictly quality as well as com- 
petitive products. This is a well-paid proposition 
for the right man. State your past employment 
as well as your present, and the salary expected. 
All replies will be held in strict confidence. Man 
with southern and western experience please do 
not apply. W-97, THE NATIONAL PROVISION- 
ER, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 





SAUSAGE FOREMAN: Capable of producing top 
quality product and handle plant product quality 
control work. U. 8. inspected medium size middle 
west plant. Excellent opportunity. W-98, THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., 
Chicago 10, Ill 





SAUSAGE MAKER: Good pay. 
near Kansas City. 


In small town 
Must have ability to make 
good sausage. Give experience and recommenda- 
tions. W-84, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





WORKING SAUSAGE FOREMAN: Young man 
wanted for small independent packing plant in 
Iowa. W-90, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





BEEF CUTTING GENERAL FOREMAN 
Must have full knowledge of beef cutting, bon- 
ing, and shipping operations. Excellent oppor- 
tunity with top salary for ver man. Write 
full details of experience and rsonal history 
to Box W-77, THE NATIONAL PROV ISIONER, 

ll. 





15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, 
GENERAL MANAGER WANTED: For small 
B.A.I. plant, to supervise beef kill as well as 





sales. FORT DODGE PACKING Company, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 


JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 


FOR GOOD-SIZED WISCONSIN 
INSTITUTIONAL MEAT SUPPLY HOUSE 


Some knowledge or training in the hotel and res- 
taurant “5 et FO ym omar an asset but not 
a must, th sales, buying, production 
and as adaieenat be progressive-minded company 
president. Fine chance for advancement. Start- 
ing salary commensurate with enn State all 
mgr, nage nd Ra a peeen experience Ne oo 
imate salary required. Confidential. Ww-88, 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 15 W. ares a 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





BEEF KILLING FOREMAN 


Excellent opportunity in eee Chicago plant area, 
for an experienced beef killing floor supervisor to 
work into a general beef kill foreman position. 
The man we are looking for is now the second- 
man on a well organized killing floor whose prog- 
ress may be stymied behind a young head fore- 
man. Write full details and qualifications to Box 
W-89, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALESMAN WANTED: Complete line imported 
canned meats from leading importer for whole- 
salers and chains. Accepted brands. Commis- 
sion. Give full details, lines now selling, type 
trade solicited. W-73, THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER, 18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N.Y. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Experienced in meut line, contacting hotel and 
restaurant supply houses, meat wholesalers, insti- 
tutions and retailers, to sell corned beef briskets 
in brine. Commission. W-64, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Calling on meut 
packers and renderers to sell equipment. Terri- 





tory-——southwest. References required. W-68, THE 
NATIO NAL ‘PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron &t., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING: 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


PLANTS FOR SALE 





BARGAIN — MUST SELL 
CINCINNATI HOG SCRAPER—20 hogs per hour, 
complete with HOG SCALDER and THROW-OUT. 
One 27 in. BUFFALO SILENT CUTTER, direct 
connected to new 3 H.P., single phase motor. 


WM. LONGNECKER 


R. BR. 3 ANGOLA, INDIANA 





BOSS SILENT CUTTER 


200-lb. cutter with extra knives, motor, starter, 
and motor driven over the side unloader. Old style 
but in good operating condition. $650.00. 


GRIFFITH PACKING CO. 


DEMOPOLIS ALABAMA 
Phone 766 





FOR SALE: Buffalo Silent Cutter $54B, center 
dump. 220-440 motor, 60 cycles, in excellent con- 
dition. Reason for selling—production outgrew 
capacity. Price $1600 FOB plant in Tennessee. 
FS-75, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron S8t., Chicago 10, Ill. 





All Models. Rebuilt, guaranteed. 
We Rent Expellers 


PITTOCK & ASSOCIATES, Glen Riddle, Penna. 


ANDERSON EXPELLERS 





FOR SALE: Good used refrigeration equipment, 
three York Ammonia Compressors with electric 
motors, pipe coils, condensers, traveling crane, 
electric hoist. FITZGERALD ICE COMPANY, 
Fitzgerald, Georgia. 





NEW: No. 54 Jones Superior Saw, complete with 
motor, right hand table model. Immediate ship- 
ment. FS-102, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: 10 x 12’ truck body, insulated. Must 

be guaranteed to be in good condition. 
KRESS PACKING CO., INC. 

WATERLOO WISCONSIN 








WANTED: One 8,000 pene mee used cooker; 
one 150 ton press LW rig ition. Give details. 
W-91, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





PLANTS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Fully equipped abattoir for sale or lease in county 
that is 147% — the national average in retail 
sales. Has $50,763,000 a year in wholesale sales. 
Population of 116-000 and rapidly increasing. This 
business was established 32 years ago, has and 
can show a volume between $1,750,000 and §2,- 
000,000 a year. The plant is complete in every 
detail. Owner will sell for $187,500 on easy 
terms or will lease to qualified experienced party. 

. “BUD” CASTNER, Realtor 

Boyes Hot Springs, California 

Phone SONOMA 5593 





L. E 
P.O. Box 337 





PROCESSING and SLAUGHTERING PLANT 
90 miles from Chicago, near town of 160,000 
population. 100 acres good land. House just re- 
modeled at cost of $12,000. Plant cost $32,000. 
FS-100, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 





uobitin PACKING PLANT: In Florida. Daily 
capacity 200 cattle or 400 hogs. For sale or lease. 
Never offered before. Opportunity extraordinary. 
FS-101, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. 
Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill 
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COMPLETE: Slaughtering and processing plant, 
over 16,000 sq. ft. on main floor, 2 bed beef 
killing, 4000 sq. ft. under refrigeration, 100 H.P. 
boiler oil burner, open kettle lard cookers, 300 
ton press, 5 large smokehouses, covered loading 
dock, enclosed stock pens, railroad siding, 6 
trucks, local inspection, all necessary supplies on 
hand for immediate operation, located in city of 
80,000 near Detroit, Michigan, FS-69, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chi- 
eago 10, Ill. 





SLAUGHTERING PLANT 

Located in New York state, near new New York 
thruway. Active and complete beef, calf and 
lamb slaughtering plant with complete rendering 
equipment and modern facilities. Capacity 400 
cattle; 300 calves; 200 lambs. Have stockyards 
on New York Central railroad siding. Very good 
trade for western and local beef. Must retire due 
to health reasons. Only responsible people answer. 
FS-80, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 18 DB. 
4ist St., New York 17, N.Y. 





ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
SAUSAGE PROCESSING PLANT 


Modern, fully cantppet plant, five large coolers, 
large freezer, shipping room, covered loading dock, 
garages, many extras. Will sacrifice for quick 
sale. Write to Box FS-92, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 15 W. Huron St., Chicago 10, Ill. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 
White tile building, 88 x 58. New walk-in box 
20 x 16. New freezer. 7 x 7. Phone Bvergreen 
4-8553, or Evergreen 6-0449, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ESTABLISHED 
PROFIT MAKING BUSINESS 


Sausage plant about 15,000 sq. ft. floor space, 
modern equipment, business is operating to full 
capacity. Has own distribution by driver sales- 
men. In very desirable large Michigan city. It 
will take $200,000 cash to handle. 

FS-99, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER . 
15 W. Huron St. Chicago 10, IIL. 





REPRESENTATION WANTED: Corporation in 
Puerto Rico would like to represent reliable pork 
roducts packers. Address F. BADRENA E HIJO, 
ne., P. O. Box 3147, San Juan 14, Puerto Rico. 





COOLERS FOR RENT 


Freezer and cooler space for rent. Also operating 
space for any meat or frozen food operation. 
Reasonable. Located in suburb of Chicago. Call 


or write 
COLONIAL PACKING CO. 
850 Madison St. Oak Park, Ill. 
Phone Village 8-7400 





HOG « CATTLE « SHEEP 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
ANIMAL GLANDS 


Selling Agent ® Order Buyer 
Broker @ Counsellor © Exporter ® Importer 


407 SO. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO §, ILL. 





BARLIANT'S 


~~wh,- WEEKLY SPECIALS! 


77 ea We list below some current 
7% offerings for acie of of machiery ond 
available 
shipment at prices quoted FL0.6- shippieg pointe’ 
Write for Our Bulletins—issued Regularly 





Kill Floor 
6891— ge ag CASING CLEANING 
NIT: Globe 212947, ser. $H674, in 


pigs 59 crate, never used ......cssecees 50.00 
7045—HOG DEHAIRER: Boss Jumbo, 24 ‘U’ 
, ee) OR PP eee 6900.00 


GAMBRELING TABLE: conv. type, 9’ 
bigh, 18° long, . 6° WIGS. .. .iniandamasouns 2300.00 
Original cost over $30,000.00 for both. 
entail oe ROLLER: Boss Sr., double roller, 
BE.) TAD BOW ic eeeviccscsssoneawee 875.00 
5642—BEEF DROPPER: Boss, for raising or 
lowering dressed sides at one time, 5 HP, 525.00 
1001—BEEF HOISTS: (2) friction type, low 
frames, 1—double, Anco $77; chain, 10 
Bg 545509 vid a wd ote odin A dh deg bea pd aA 425.00 


6946—LANDER: ‘mae 217C, New, never used 238.00 
6718—SCRIBE SAW: Best & Donovan, electric, 
7%” saw wheel, mdl. RB 1124, with mtr., 
cable & Counterweight ...............005 175.00 
Sausage Equipment 


6639—STUFFER: Buffalo, 5003, 2 stuffing cocks 
tubes, air coutro: piping, ser. 668A 
6625—STUFFER 






$1025.00 


























R: Globe, 500g 1050.00 
eee ir control. tery 400g 
air control piping .. 950.00 
6564—STUFFER: Anco 00g 950.00 
STUFFER: Buffalo, 875.00 
6950—STUFFER: Globe, 200g 700.00 
652: 3 pms FER: Randall, 
SUED 6 65 twdadadedsGireenes nadencevae 600.00 
5635—CABI NG STUFFER: for Pullman type 
loaves, 16” x 4’ x 36”, on 4 legs ...... 275.00 
1044—STUSFER: Wagner, 38% cap., with 
stuffing tubes, like new .............0++ 65.00 
51768—SILENT CUTTER: Buffaio $70-B, — 
ump, 800% cap., less mtr., reduced to.. 1750.0u 
ait oe CUTTERS: (2) Buffalo 360-8, 
., self unloading, less mtr., ea... 950.00 


600. 
7046—SIL%e ST CUTTER: Boss $80, self unload- 
2 sets knives, 30 HP. mtr. & starter. 1550.00 
ér10—GHiS DE: a — 25 HP. mtr., 


starte 
5813—MIXER: * Buffalo 25—1500% cap., recond.. 
6527—MIXER: Boss #9, hand tilt, mtr. driven, 
new stainless steel bowl 
dll scp: 100%, NEW, enclosed typ 








SUSESUAGSUSUUEDE CC oc opcccescsuasces 1175.00 
6969— SMOKESTICK & GAMBREL WASHER: 
be 29579, ae cyl., % HP. mtr., little 
an CO Sree 495.00 
6538—DOUBLE JOURDAN COOKER: for 42” 
2 Powers regulators, 1 HP. mtr... 950.00 
6618-—-HOY. "MOLDS: (900) Globe 266-8, stain- 
= steel with spring covers, excel. cond., 
Led dieR LEME RSRE BELEN esc Séecéccdahes 6.75 
7004—HOY MOLDS: (300) 
150—Pear shaped, P16 ............ ea. 17.25 
50—Square, 16-18% cap. ........... ea. 16.10 
65—Square, 14-15% cap. ........... ea. 14.95 
33—Square, 12-13% cap. ........... ea 13.80 
Rendering & Lard 
ro —-oe Rujak, A717 4000%, 4’ x 7’, 
pai P. mtr., with crackling pan, little 
6903—EXPELLER, Anderson Red Lion, 15 HP. 
wt. perfect mechanical cond., used 4 
WD nc acccasedccddvacicenusenceccecccs 3375.00 
6987—HASHER: a Globe, 12’ cyl., 32 
knives & saws, HP., excellent cond... 1500.00 
6952— CRACKLING GRINDER: Stedman, size 
i. x 12” opening, new in 1950, little 
6088— HA MMERMILL: 22%” x 9” wid 
opening, 15 HP. mtr. .......... 75.00 
5042—RETTLE: Wearever alum., 
ing oe. Mg stand, 80 gal. 
FS Wa disnecsaeccirbhaubeaaeshse 0.00 





Miscellaneous 
pea = Sellers, gas fired, return system 
00% wp., 50 HP., little used, excel. cond. "$1950. 00 
or54—COMPRESSOR: York 4x 4, 30 HP. mtr. 
& MONE Ss Sececbonsctcondaccivacaveges 600.00 


All Offerings Subject te Confirmation and Prier Sale 
WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


DISPLAY ROOMS and OFFICES 
1401 W. Pershing Rd. (39th St.) 
U. S. Yards, Chicago 9, Ill. 
Cliffside 4-6900 


BARLIANT & CO. 


e New, Used & Rebuilt Equipment 
© Liquidators and Appraisers 
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Just as a metronome sets the tempo in 
the field of music, so does the Townsend 
Bacon Skinner set the tempo in its field. 


And with the Townsend, the standard 
tempo is 900 bellies per hour. No other 
method approaches the Townsend for 
close-cutting high-yield performance. 


From bellies of any average, Townsend 
increases yield from 1% to as high as 3%. 


Write for full details on the Townsend 
Bacon Skinner. And ask, also, about the 
Townsend Pork-Cut Skinner and the 
Townsend Ham Fatter — a team that 
brings you extra profits, 





TOWNSEND 


TOWNSEND ENGINEERING COMPANY - 2421 Hubbell Avenue, Des Moines, lowa 
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sales ingredient 
in any profit picture 

















The sales ingredient that helps assure repeat orders for you 
and your customers—Cannon’s own California Wonder 
strain sweet red peppers—crisp, bright red in color, firm, 
thick-walled, diced in perfect cubes. Eye-appealing and 
appetizing—Cannon’s Diced Sweet Red Peppers are being 
used in an increasing number of diversified meat products! 


Money Saving—exclusive heavy pack method (Pat. No. 
2,587,466) gives you more per case, up to 10 ounces more 
per #10 can. Ready-to-use—no washing, cutting, handling, 
or flavor loss. No spoilage. Contact your regular source 
of supply. 


Free sample—order on your letterhead today. 


UN WP. CANNON & SON, INC. 
Since| QB ) 1887 Established 1881 
CLLIMTT Bridgeville Delaware 
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